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VIRGIL. 


‘E Virgilio mi disse: Figliuol mio, 
Qui puote esser tormento, ma non morte ; 
Ricordati, ricordati. .... *—DAnrTE. 


In literature, as in life, affection and reverence may reach a point 
which disposes to silence rather than to praise. The same ardour 
of worship which prompts to missions or to martyrdom when a 
saving knowledge of the beloved object can be communicated so, 
will shrink from all public expression when the beauty which it 
reveres is such as can be made manifest to each man only from 
within. A sense of desecration mingles with the sense of incapacity 
in describing what is so mysterious, so glorious, and so dear. 

Perhaps the admirer may hear the object of his reverence 
ignorantly misapprehended, unwisely judged. Still he will shrink 
from speech; he will be unwilling to seem to proffer his own poor 
and disputable opinion on matters which lie so far above any sup- 
port which he can give. Yet, possibly, if his admiration has 
notoriously been shared for nineteen centuries by all whose admira- 
tion was best worth having, he may venture to attempt to prove the 
world right where others have attempted the bolder task of proving 
it mistaken ; or rather, if the matter in question be one by its very 
nature incapable of procf, he may without presumption restate in 
terms adapted to modern readers the traditional judgment of sixty 
generations of men.’ 

(1) In writing on an author who has been so constantly discussed for many centuries 
it is impossible to refer each fragment of criticism to its original source. Most of the 
sounder reflections on Virgil have occurred to many minds and long ago, ana form an 
anonymous—almost an cecumenical—tradition. Among modern writers on Virgil, I 
have consulted Bernhardy, Boissier, Cant, Comparetti, Conington, Gladstone, Heyne, 
Keble, Long, Nettleship, Ribbeck, Sainte-Beuve, Sellar, Teuffel, Wagner, &c. ; some of 
them with mere dissent and surprise, others—especially Boissier and Conington—with 
great interest and profit. But next to Virgil’s own poems, I think that the Divina 
Commedia is the most important aid to his right apprehension. The exquisite truth and 


delicacy of Dante’s conception of his great master become more and more apparent if 
the works of the two are studied in connection. 
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164 VIRGIL. 
The set which the German criticism of this century has made 
against Virgil is a perfectly explicable, and in one sense a perfectly 
justifiable thing. It is one among many results which have followed 
from the application of the historical faculty, pure and simple, to the 
judgment of Art. Since every work of art is a historical product, it 
can be used to illustrate the growth of the national life from which 
it springs; it can be represented as the necessary result of its epoch 
and its environment. The several arts, however, offer very different 
facility to the scientific historian. Music, the most unmixedly 
imaginative of the arts, has baffled all efforts to correlate her growth 
with the general march of society. Painting bears a more intimate 
relation to life, and in much of the preference which has been lately 
shown for early naiveté over self-conscious excellence we may detect 
a mixture of the historical with the purely esthetic instinct. The 
historic instinct, indeed, works in admirably with the tastes of an 
elaborate civilisation. For the impulse of historic science is naturally 
towards the Origines or sources of things; it seeks to track styles 
and processes to their fountain-head, and to find them exhibiting 
themselves without self-consciousness or foreign admixture ; it would 
even wish to eliminate the idiosyncrasies of individual artists from 
its generalized estimate of the genius of a nation. And in highly 
cultivated societies there is a somewhat similar craving—a wish to 
escape from all that speaks of effort or preparation, into the refresh- 
ing simplicity of a spontaneous age. This craving was strongly felt 
under the Roman Empire; it is potent among ourselves; it is 
wholly natural and innocent so long as it is not allowed to sway us 
in our estimate of the highest art. 

But if the historical spirit can thus modify the judgments passed 
upon painting, much more is this the case with regard to poetry. 
For poetry is the most condensed and pregnant of all historical 
phenomena; it is a kind of crystallised deposit of the human spirit. 
It is most necessary that the historian and the philologer should be 
allowed free range over this rich domain. And there is no doubt a 
sense in which poems, as they become more remote from us, are 
fuller of the rough reality of things. There is a sense in which the 
song of the Fratres Arvales is of more value than the Fourth 
Eclogue. And there is a sense—and this is a point on which the 
Germans have especially dwelt—in which the whole Latin literature 
of the Augustan age, whose outer form, at least, is so confessedly 
derived from Greek models, is of less interest than those models 
themselves. If we wish to understand the native type, the original 
essence of epic or lyric poetry, we must go to Homer and not to 
Virgil, to Sappho and not to Horace. Yet this test, like all sweep- 
ing and d priori methods of estimating works of art, requires in 
practice so many limitations as to be almost valueless. It is impos- 
sible to judge a literature by its originality alone, without condemn- 
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ing much that is best in our modern literatures more severely than 
we condemn the Augustan poets. Imitation is very much a matter 
of chronology ; it may be conscious or unconscious,—ostentatious or 
concealed,—but as the world goes on, it tends irresistibly to form a 
larger and larger element in all new productions. And yet each 
new production may be in essentials superior to its type or fore- 
runner. Its relative merit can be determined by experience alone— 
can only be judged, for instance, in the case of poetry by the 
uncertain and difficult process of comparing the amount of delight 
and elevation received from each work by the consensus of duly 
qualified men. For, in the face of some recent German criticism, it 
is necessary to repeat that in order to judge poetry it is before all 
things necessary to enjoy it. We may all desire that historical and 
philological science should push her dominion into every recess of 
human action and human speech. But we must utter some protest 
when the very heights of Parnassus are invaded by a spirit which 
surely is not Science, but her unmeaning shadow ;—a spirit which 
would degrade every masterpiece of human genius into the mere 
pabulum of hungry professors, and which values a poet’s text only as 
a field for the rivalries of sterile pedantry and arbitrary conjecture. 

It is sometimes said, dpropos of: the new unction with which 
physical science has assumed the office of the preacher, that men of 
the world must be preached to either by men of the world or by 
saints—not by persons, however eminent and rightminded, whose 
emotions have been confined to the laboratory. There is something 
of a similar incongruity in the attitude of a German commentator 
laboriously endeavouring to throw a new light on some point of 
delicate feeling or poetic propriety. Thus one of them objects to 
Dido’s ‘auburn tress’ on the ground that a widow’s hair should be 
of a darker colour. Another questions whether a broken heart can 
be properly termed ‘a fresh wound,’ if a lady has been suffering 
from it for more than a week. A third bitterly accuses Virgil of 
exaggerating the felicity of the Golden Age. And Ribbeck alters 
the text of Virgil, in defiance of all the manuscripts, because the 
poet’s picture (A. xii. 55) of Amata, ‘self-doomed to die, clasping 
for the last time her impetuous son-in-law,’ seems to him tame and 
unsatisfactory. By the alteration of moritura into monitura he is 
able to represent Amata as clinging to Turnus, not ‘ with the inten- 
tion of killing herself,’ but ‘with the intention of giving advice,’ 
which he considers as the more impressive and fitting attitude for a 
mother-in-law.’ 

It seems somewhat doubtful whither this lofty @ priori road may 


(1) A single instance will give an idea of Ribbeck’s fitness to deal with metrical 
questions. In A. ix. 67, ‘qua temptet ratione aditus, et quie via clausos,’ he reads 
(against all the MSS.) et qua vi clausos, and proves at some length the elegance of his 
' trispondaic termination. : 
N2 
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lead us. And yet it is impossible to criticise any form of art without 
the introduction of subjective impressions of some kind. It would 
be in vain to attempt to give any such general exposition of poetical 
excellence as should carry conviction to all minds. Some obvious 
shortcomings may be pointed out, some obvious merits insisted on; 
but when a higher region is reached we find that a susceptibility to 
the specific power of poetry is no more communicable than an ear 
for music. To most readers the subtle, the unexpressed, the infinite 
element in poetry such as Virgil’s will remain for ever unacknow- 
ledged and unknown. Like the golden bough which unlocked the 
secrets of the underworld— 


‘Itself will follow, and scarce thy touch await, 

If thou be chosen, and if this be fate ; 

Else for no force shalt thou its coming feel, 

Nor shear it from the stem with shattering steel.’ 


A few general considerations, however, may, at any rate, serve to 
indicate the kinds of achievement at which Virgil aimed—the kinds 
of merit which are or are not to be looked for in his poems. 

The range of human thoughts and emotions greatly transcends the 
range of such symbols as man has invented to express them; and it 
becomes, therefore, the business of Art to use these symbols in a 
double way. - They must be used for the direct representation of 
thought and feeling; but they must also be combined by so subtle 
an imagination as to suggest much which there is no means of 
directly expressing. And this can be done; for experience shows 
that it is possible so to arrange forms, colours, and sounds as to 
stimulate the imagination in a new and inexplicable way. This 
power makes the painter’s art an imaginative as well as an imitative 
one; and gives birth to the art of the musician, whose symbols are 
hardly imitative at all, but express emotions which, till music suggests 
them, have been not only unknown but unimaginable. Poetry is 
both an imitative and an imaginative art. As a choice and condensed 
form of emotional speech, it possesses the reality which depends on 
its directly recalling our previous thoughts and feelings. But as a 

(1) A. vi. 146. The translations from Virgil which I have given in this essay, though 
faithful to his meaning, as I apprehend it, are not verbally exact; while, like all my 
predecessors, I have failed to convey any adequate notion of his music or his dignity, 
and may well fear the fate of Salmoneus, ‘who thought to rival with flash of lamps 
and tramp of horses the inimitable thunderbolt and storm.’ But to reproduce a 
great poet in another language is as impossible as to reproduce Nature on canvas; 
and the same controversy between a literal and an impressional rendering divides 
landscape-painters and translators of poetry. In the case of an author so complex and 
profound as Virgil, every student will naturally discern a different phase of his 
significance, and it seems almost a necessary element in any attempt to criticise him 
that the critic should try to show the view which he takes of a few well-known 
passages. Mr. Morris’s brilliant and accurate version represents a view so different 


from mine (though quite equally legitimate), that it would hardly have served my 
present purpose. 
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system of rhythmical and melodious effects—not indebted for their 
potency to their associated ideas alone—it appeals also to that 
mysterious power by which mere arrangements of sound can convey 
an emotion which no one could have predicted beforehand, and which 
no known laws can explain. 

It is true that the limits of melody within which poetry works are 
very narrow. Between an exquisite and a worthless line there is no 
difference of sound in any way noticeable to an unintelligent ear. 
For the mere volume of sound—the actual sonority of the passage— 
is a quite subordinate element in the effect, which is produced mainly 
by relations and sequences of vowels and consonants, too varying and 
delicate to be reproducible by rule, although far more widely 
similar, among European languages at least, than is commonly per- 
ceived. But this limitation of the means employed, which may 
itself be an added source of pleasure from the sense which it may 
give of difficulty overcome, is by no means without analogies in 
other forms of art. The poet thrills us with delight by a collocation 
of consonants, much as the etcher suggests infinity by a scratch of 
the pen. 

And, indeed, in poetry of the first order, almost every word (to 
use a mathematical metaphor) is raised to a higher power. It con- 
tinues to be an articulate sound and a logical step in the argument ; 
but it becomes also a musical sound and a centre of emotional force. 
It becomes a musical sound ;—that is to say its consonants and vowels 
are arranged to bear a relation to the consonants and vowels near it, 
—a relation of which accent, quantity, rhyme, assonance, and alli- 
teration are specialized forms, but which may be of a character more 
subtle than any of these. And it becomes a centre of emotional 
force ; that is to say, the complex associations which it evokes modify 
the associations evoked by other words in the same passage in a way 
quite distinct from grammatical or logical connection. The poet, 
therefore, must avoid two opposite dangers. If he thinks too exclu- 
sively of the music and the colouring of his verse—of the imaginative 
means of suggesting thought and feeling—what he writes will lack 
reality and sense. But if he cares only to communicate definite 
thought and feeling according to the ordinary laws of eloquent 
speech, his verse is likely to be deficient in magical and suggestive 
power. 

And what is meant by the vague praise so often bestowed on 
Virgil’s unequalled style is practically this, that he has been, per- 
haps, more successful than any other poet in fusing together the 

(1) An interesting confirmation of this statement may be obtained by reading some 
passage of Latin poetry first according to the English and then according to the Italian 
or the revived Latin pronunciation. The effects observed in the first case are not 
altered—are merely enriched—by the transference of the vowel scunds to another scale. 


But this natural music of language (if we may so term it) is too complex a subject to be 
more than touched on here. 
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expressed and the suggested emotion; that he has discovered the 
hidden music which can give to every shade of feeling its distinction, 
its permanence, and its charm; that his thoughts seem to come to 
us on the wings of melodies prepared for them from the foundation 
of the world. But in treating of so airy and abstract a matter it is 
well to have frequent recourse to concrete illustration. Before we 
attempt further description of Virgil’s style, or his habitual mood of 
mind, let us clear our conceptions by a careful examination of some 
few passages from his poems. As we turn the leaves of the book 
we find it hard to know on what passages it were best to dwell. 
What varied memories are stirred by one line after another as we 
read! What associations of all dates, from Virgil’s own lifetime 
down to the political debates of to-day! On this line’ the poet’s 
own voice faltered as he read. At this? Augustus and Octavia 
melted into passionate weeping. Here is the verse*® which Augus- 
tine quotes as typical in its majestic rhythm of all the pathos 
and the glory of pagan art, from which the Christian was bound 
to flee. This is the couplet* which Fénelon could never read 
without admiring tears. These are the words® which, like a 
trumpet-call, roused Savonarola to seek the things that are above. 
And this line® Dante heard on the lips of the Church Triumphant, 
at the opening of the Paradise of God. Here too are the long roll 
of prophecies, sought tremblingly in the monk’s secret cell or echoing 
in the ears of emperors‘ from Apollo’s shrine, which have answered 
the appeal made by so many an eager heart to the Virgilian Lots— 
that strange invocation which has been addressed, I believe, to 
Homer, Virgil, and the Bible alone ; the offspring of men’s passionate 
desire to bring to bear on their own lives the wisdom and the beauty 


which they revered in the past, to make their prophets in such wise 
as they might— 





‘ Speak from those lips of immemorial speech, 
If but one word for each.’ 

Such references might be multiplied indefinitely. But there is not 
at any rate need to prove the estimation in which Virgil has been held 
in the past. The force of that tradition would only be weakened by 
specification. ‘The chastest poet,’ in Bacon’s words, ‘and royalest, 
Virgilius Maro, that to the memory of man is known,’ has lacked 
in no age until our own the concordant testimony of the civilised 
world. No poet has lain so close to so many hearts; no words so 
often as his have sprung to men’s lips in moments of excitement and 


(1) Hoc solum nomen quoniam de conjuge restat. A. iv. 324. 

(2) Tu Marcellus eris, &c. <A. vi. 883. 

(3) Infelix simulacrum atque ipsius umbra Creuse. A. ii. 772. 

(4) Aude, hospes, contemnere opes, et te quoque dignum 
Finge deo, rebusque veni non asper egenis. A. viii. 364. 

(5) Heu! fuge crudelis terras, fuge litus avarum. A. iii. 44. (6) A. vi. 884. 

(7) Claudius, Hadrian, Severus, &c., ‘in templo Apollinis Cumani.’ 
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self-revelation, from the one fierce line retained and chanted by the 
untameable boy who was to be Emperor of Rome,' to the impassioned 
prophecy of the great English statesman ? as he pleaded till morn- 
ing’s light for the freedom of a continent of slaves. 

And those who have followed by more secret ways the influence 
which these utterances have exercised on mankind, know well, per- 
haps themselves have shared, the mass of emotion which has slowly 
gathered round certain lines of Virgil’s as it has round certain texts 
of the Bible, till they come to us charged with more than an indi- 
vidual passion and with a meaning wider than their own—vwith the 
ery of the despair of all generations,’ with the yearning of all loves 
unappeased,‘ with the anguish of all partings ° ‘beneath the pressure 
of separate eternities.’ 

Perhaps there will be no better way of forming an intimate 
conception of the poet’s own nature than by analysing his treatment 
of two or three of his principal characters, and especially of his hero, 
so often considered as forming the weakest element in his poem. 
/Eneas, no doubt, looks at once tame and rigid beside the eager 
and spontaneous warriors of the Homeric epoch, and, so far as the 
AEneid is a poem of action and adventure, he is not a stirring or an 
appropriate hero. But we must not forget that there was a special 
difficulty in making his character at once consistent and attractive. 
He is a man who has survived his strongest passion, his deepest 
sorrow; who has seen his ‘Ilium settle into flame,’ and from 
‘Creusa’s melancholy shade,’ and the great ghost of Hector fallen 
in vain, has heard the words which sum the last disaster and close 
the tale of Troy. It is no fault of his that he is left alive; and the 
poem opens with the cry of his regret that he too has not been able 
to fall dead upon the Trojan plain, ‘where Hector lies, and huge 
Sarpedon, and Simois rolls so many warriors’ corses to the sea.’ 
But it is not always at a man’s crowning moment that his destiny 
and his duty close; and for those who fain had perished with what 
they held most dear, fate may reserve a more tedious trial, and the 
sad successes of a life whose sun hassct. It is to this note that all 
the adventures of Aineas respond. We find him when he lands at 
Carthage at once absorbed in the pictures which show the story of 
Priam and of his city’s fall— 

‘What realm of earth, he answered, doth not know, 
O friend, our sad preéminence of woe ? 


Tears waken tears, and honour honour brings, 
And mortal hearts are moved by mortal things.’® 





(1) Clodius Albinus. Arma amens capio; nec sat rationis in armis. A. ii. 314. 
(2) Pitt. G. i. 250. (3) Quo res summa loco, Panthu? A. ii, 322. 

(4) Illum absens absentem auditque videtque. <A. iv. 83. 

(5) Quem fugis? extremum fato quod te adloquor, hoc est. A. vi. 466. 

(6) A. i, 459. 
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Then he himself tells that tale, with an intensity of pathos too well 
known to need further allusion. And when his story brings him to 
calmer scenes—to his meeting with ‘ Hector’s Andromache’ on the 
Chaonian shore—those who have loved and lost will recognise in 
their colloquy the touches that paint the fond illusion of the heart 
which clings, with a half smile at its own sad persistency, to the 
very name and semblance of the places by love made dear,’ which 
seeks in the eyes or movements of surviving kindred some glance or 
gesture of the dead. Take one more instance only—the meeting 
of Aineas with Deiphobus in the underworld—and note how the 
same cry breaks from him * as that with which he greeted the vision 
of Hector,*—a cry of reverence heightened by compassion—that 
mingling of emotions which makes the utmost ardour of worship and 
of love—a cry of indignation such as rends the generous heart at 
the sight of an exalted spirit on which vileness and treachery have 
been allowed to work their will. How delicately does the ‘ anima 
cortese Mantovana’ stand revealed in the lofty reverence with which 
Eneas addresses the maimed Deiphobus,’ even while he ‘hardly 
knows him, as he trembles and strives to hide his ghastly wounds!’ 
How strangely sweet the cadence in which the living friend laments 
that he could not see that other, as he lay in death,® could only 
invoke his spirit with a threefold salutation, and rear an empty 
tomb! In such sad converse Aneas loses the brief time granted for 
his visit to the underworld, till the Sibyl warns him that it is being 
spent in vain— 
‘ The night is going, Trojan; shall it go 
Lost in an aimless memory of woe ?’7 

But he does not part from his murdered friend till he has received 
the assurance that all that could be done has been done; that he has 
paid the uttermost honour and satisfied the unforgetful shade. 

Yet once more: perhaps the deepest note of all is struck when the 
old love is encountered by a new, and yet both that memory and that 
fresh joy must give place to an over-ruling call. When Dido im- 
plores Atneas to remain in Carthage, after the messenger of Jove has 
bidden him depart, he answers in words whose solemn movement 
reveals a long-unuttered pain, and shows that neither in Carthage, 
nor yet in Italy, can his heart expect a home °— 


‘Me had the fates allowed my woes to still,— 
Take my sad life, and shape it at my will,— 
First had I sought my buried home and joy, 
Loves unforgotten, and the last of Troy ;— 
Ay, Priam’s palace had re-risen then, 

A ghost of Ilium for heart-broken men.* 


(1) A. iii. 350. (2) A. iii. 490. (3) A. vi. 502. (4) A. ii, 285. 
(5) A. vi. 500, (6) A. vi. 507. (7) A. vi. 689. (8) A. iv. 340. 
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It is thus that the solemn appeal evokes the unlooked-for avowal ; 
once and for all he makes it known that the memory which to others 
is growing dim and half-forgotten in the past, is to him ever present 
and ever guiding, and always and unalterably dear. 

No doubt it is probable that Virgil would have been ill able to 
describe a more buoyant and adventurous hero. No doubt it is true 
that such a nature as that of Aineas is ill fitted to fill the leading 
réle in a poem of action. But granting that we have him here in 
the wrong place, and should have preferred a character whom the 
poet could not draw, we yet surely cannot say, when we remember 
neas’s story, that the picture given of him is meaningless or un- 
true; we cannot call it unnatural that we should find in all his 
conduct something predetermined, hieratic, austere; we cannot 
wonder if the only occasion on which he rises to passionate excite- 
ment, is where he implores the Sibyl for pity’s sake to bring him to 
the sight and presence of the soul he holds so dear;* or if, when 
from that soul in Paradise he has learnt the secrets of the dead, his 
temper thenceforth is rather that of the Christian saint than of the 
Pagan warrior, and he becomes the type of those mediaeval heroes, 
those Galahads and Percivals, whose fiercest exploits are performed 
with a certain remoteness of spirit—-who look beyond blood and 
victory to a concourse of unseen spectators and a sanction that is not 
of men. 

It is, however, on another character that the personal interest of 
the Aineid has been generally felt to turn. The story of Dido has 
been said to mark the dawn of romance. It is no doubt the case, 
though how far this is accidental it is hard to say, that the ancients 
have dealt oftener with the tragedies resulting from the passion of 
love, than with the delineation of that passion itself. Sappho, in her 
early world, had written, as it were, the epigraph over love’s temple 
door in letters of fire. Catullus had caught the laughing glory of 
Septimius and Acme—of amorous girl and boy; Lucretius had 
painted, with all the mastering force of Rome, the pangs of passion 
baffled by its own intensity and festering unsated in a heart at war. 
But once only, perhaps, do we find the joy of love’s appearing, the 
desolation of his flight, sung of before Virgil’s days with a majesty 
and a pathos like his own. No one who has read has forgotten how 
‘once to Ilion’s towers there seemed to come the spirit of a windless 
calm—a gentle darling of wealth, soft dart of answering eyes, love’s 
soul-subduing flower.’ Few have heard unmoved of the ‘sem- 
blances of mournful dreams ’ which brought to that deserted husband 
‘an empty joy; for all in vain, when his delight he seemed to see, 
forth gliding from his arms the vision vanished far, on swift wings 
following the ways of sleep.’ In Aischylus, as in Virgil, the story 


(1) A. vi. 17. 
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derives its pathos from the severing of happy loves. In A%schylus 
they are separated by the woman’s misdoing; in Virgil by a higher 
obligation which the man is bidden to fulfil, yet an obligation which 
the woman bitterly denies, and which we are ourselves half un- 
willing to allow. Neither of these plots is quite satisfactory. or 
in the atmosphere of noble poetry we cannot readily endure that love 
should either be marred by sin or unreconciled with duty; and no 
cause of lovers’ separation is in harmony with our highest mood, 
unless it be the touch of death, whose power is but a momentary 
thing, or so high a call of honour as can give to parting death’s pro- 
mise and not only his pain. 

The power with which Dido is drawn is unquestionable. Her 
transitions of feeling, her ardent soliloquies reveala dramatic force in 
Virgil of a very unexpected kind—an insight into the female heart 
which is seldom gained by the exercise of imagination alone. But when 
we compare the Fourth Aineid with later poems on the same lofty level 
—-with the Vita Nuova, for instance, or with Laodamia—we feel how 
far our whole conception of womanhood has advanced since Virgil’s 
day under the influence of Christianity, chivalry, civilization. A 
nature like Dido’s will now repel as much as it attracts us. For we 
have learnt that a woman may be childlike as well as impassioned, 
and soft as well as strong; that she may glow with all love’s fire 
and yet be delicately obedient to the lightest whisper of honour. 
The most characteristic factor in Dido’s story is of a more external 
kind. Itis the contrast between the queen’s stately majesty and the 
subduing power of love, which is most effectively used to intensify 
the dramatic situation. And the picture suggests a few reflections 
as to the way in which the wealth and magnificence of Roman 
society affected the poets of the age. 

It happens that three great Latin poets, in strikingly similar 
passages,’ have drawn the contrast between a simple and a splendid 
life. Horace, here as elsewhere, shows himself the ideal poet of 
society ; more cultivated, sensitive, affectionate than the men and 
women among whom he moves, yet not so far above them or aloof 
from them but that he can delight, even more keenly than they, in 
their luxury and splendour—can enjoy it without envy, as he can 
dispense with it without regret. Lucretius is the aristocrat with a 
mission ; to him the lamp-bearing images, and the blaze of midnight 
banquets, and the harp that echoes beneath the ceiling’s fretted gold— 
all these are but a vain and bitter jest which cannot drive supersti-, 
tion from the soul, nor kill those fears of death which ‘ mingle 
unabashed amongst kings and kesars,’ awed not at all by golden 
glitter or by purple sheen. Virgil is the rustic of genius, well 
educated, of delicately refined nature, wholly free from base admira- 


(1) Luer. ii. 24. Virg. G. ii. 468. Hor. Carm. iii. 1, 41. 
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tions or desires, but ‘reared amid the woods and copses,’ and 
retaining to the last some touch of shyness in the presence of this 
world’s grandeur ; ever eager, like his own Philomela, to fly upward 
from the palace-halls into his realm of solitude and song. The well- 
known passage in the Georgics depicts, as we may well imagine, in 
its vein of dignified irony, his own sensations when he mixed with 
the society which so eagerly sought him at Rome. We have his 
embarrassment at the crowd of visitors coming and going as he calls 
on Pollio or Mecenas at the fashionable hour of 7 a.m. ;' his ennui 
as he accompanies over the house a party of virtuosi, open-mouthed 
at the esthetic furniture; and even his disgust at the uncom- 
fortable magnificence of his bedchamber, and at the scented oil 
which is served to him with his salad at dinner.* And what a 
soaring change when from the stately metrical roll which reflects 
the pomp and luxury of the imperial city, he mounts without an 
effort into that airy rush which blends together all ‘the glory of the 
divine country,’ its caverns, and its living lakes, and haunts of wild 
things in the glade, its ‘life that never disappoints,’ its life-long 
affections, and its faith in God !* 

Yet Virgil’s familiarity with the statelier life of Rome was not 
unfruitful. It has given to him in his Aneid an added touch of 
dignity, as of one who has seen face to face such greatness as earth 
can offer, and paints without misgiving the commerce of potentates 
and kings. And thus it is that he has filled every scene of Dido’s 
story with a sense of royal scope and unchartered power; as of an 
existence where all honours are secure already, and all else that is 
wished for won, only the heart demands an inner sanctuary, and 
life’s magnificence still lacks its crowning joy. First we have the 
banquet, when love is as yet unacknowledged and unknown, but the 
‘sions of his coming and sound of his feet’ have begun to raise all 
things to an intenser glow; when the singer’s song rises more 
glorious, and all voices ring more full and free,” and ancestral cere- 
monies are kindled into life by the ungovernable gladness of the 
soul. Then comes the secluded colloquy between queen and prin- 
cess,’ as they discuss the guest who made the night so strange and 
new; and then the rush of Dido’s gathering passion among the 
majestic symbols of her sway.® 


‘With him the queen the long ways wanders down, 
And shows him Sidon’s wealth and Carthage town, 
And oft would speak, but as the words begin 
Fails her breath caught by mastering Love within ; — 
Once more in feast must she the night employ, 

Must hear once more her Trojan tell of Troy, 





(1) G. ii. 461. (2) 463. (3) 465, 466. (4) G. ii. 473. 
(5) A. i, 725. (6) A. i. 738. (7) A. iv. 10. (8) A. iv. 74. 
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Hang on his kingly voice, and shuddering see 
The imagined scenes where every scene is he. 
Then guests are gone and night and morn are met, 
Far off in heaven the solemn stars have set,— 
Thro’ the empty halls alone she mourns again, 
Lies on the couch where hath her hero lain, 

Sees in the dark his kingly face, and hears 

His voice imagined in her amorous ears.’ 


And through all the scenes that follow, the same royal accent runs 
till the last words that lift our imagination from the tumultuous 
grief around the dying Dido, to the scarce more terrible tragedy 
of a great nation’s fall. 


‘ Not else than thus, when foes have forced a way, 
On Tyre or Carthage falls the fatal day ;— 
Mid such wild woe crash down in roaring fire 
Temples and towers of Carthage or of Tyre.’ 


And assuredly the ‘Deeds of the Roman People,’® the title 
which many men gave to the Aineid when it first appeared, would 
not have been complete without some such chapter as this. The 
prophecy of Anchises, the shield of Vulcan, record for us the 
imperial city’s early virtue, her world-wide sway ; but it is in this 
tale of Carthage that the poet has written in a burning parable the 
passion and the pomp of Rome. 

And yet in spite of all the force and splendour with which Dido 
is described, we feel instinctively that she is not drawn by a lover's 
hand. We have in her no indication of the poet’s own ideal and 
inward dream. If that is to be sought at all, it must be sought else- 
where. And, perhaps, if the fancy be permitted, we may imagine 
that we discern it best in the strange and yearning beauty of the 
passages which speak of the glorious girlhood of Camilla, the maid 
unwon; Camilla, whose death a nymph avenges, and whose tale 
Diana tells ; Camilla, whose name leapt first of all to Virgil’s lips as 
he spoke to Dante of their Italy in the underworld.’ Surely there 
is something more than a mere poetic fervour in the lines which 
describe the love which lit on the girl while yet a child, and 
followed her till her glorious hour;* the silent reverence which 
watched the footsteps of the maiden ‘whom so many mothers for 
their sons desired in vain;’® the breath caught with a wistful 
wonder, the long and lingering gaze,® the thrill of admiration 
which stirs the heart with the very concord of joy and pain. 
Where has he more subtly mingled majesty with sweetness than 
in the lines which paint her happy nurture among the woodlands 
where her father was a banished king ? her wild and supple strength 
enhanced by the contrasting thought of the ‘flowing gown and 


(1) A. iv. 669. (2) ‘Gesta populi Romani.’ (3) Inf. i. 107. 
(4) A. xi. 537. (5) A. xi. 581. (6) A. vii. 812. 
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golden circlet,’' which might have weighted the free limbs with 
royal purple or wound among the tresses that were hooded with 
the tiger’s spoil. 

Thus much, at least, we may say, that while the highest and 
truest form of love, as distinguished both from friendship and from 
passion, is the creation of the Middle Ages, and of Dante above all, 
passages like these reveal to us the early stirring of conceptions 
which were hereafter to be so dominant and so sublime—the dawn- 
ing instinct of a worship which should be purer and more pervading 
than any personal desire—of a reverence which should have power for 
a season to keep Love himself at bay, and to which a girl’s gladness 
and beauty should become a part ‘of something far more deeply 
interfused,’ and touch the spirit with the same sense of yearning 
glory which descends on us from the heaven of stars. 

To dwell thus on some of the passages in Virgil whose full mean- 
ing escapes a hasty perusal, may help us to realise one of his charac- 
teristic charms—his power of concentrating the strangeness and 
fervour of the romantic spirit within the severe and dignified limits 
of classical art. To this power in great measure we must ascribe his 
unique position as the only unbroken link between the ancient and the 
modern world. In literary style and -treatment, just as in religious 
dogma and tendency, there has been something in him which has 
appealed in turn to ages the most discrepant and the most remote. 
He has been cited in different centuries as an authority on the 
worship of river-nymphs and on the incarnation of Christ. And 
similarly the poems which were accepted as soon as published as 
the standard of Latin classicality, became afterwards the direct or 
indirect original of half the Renaissance epics of adventure and love. 

We feel, however, that considerations like these leave us still far 
from any actual realisation of the means by which the poet managed 
to produce this singular complex of impressions. In dealing with 
poetry, as with the kindred arts, criticism almost necessarily ceases 
to be fruitful or definite at the very point where the interest of the 
problems becomes the greatest. We must be content with such 
narrower inquiries as may give us at least a clearer conception of 
the nature and difficulties of the achievement at which the artist has 
aimed. We may, for instance, discuss the capabilities of the par- 
ticular language in which a poet writes, just as we may discuss the 
kind of effects producible on violin or pianoforte, in water-colour or 
oil. And any estimate of the Latin, as a literary language, implies 
at once a comparison with the speech of that people from whose 
admirable productions Latin literature was avowedly derived. 

No words that men can any more set side by side can ever affect 
the mind again like some of the great passages of Homer. For in 


(1) A. xi. 576. 
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them it seems as if all that makes life precious were in the act of 
being created at once and together—language itself, and the first 
emotions, and the inconceivable charm of song. When we hear one 
single sentence of Anticleia’s answer,’ as she begins— 


> “~ ft 
Out wey’ év peyapotow EvoOKOTOS ioxéatpa— 


what words can express the sense which we receive of an effortless 
and absolute sublimity, the feeling of morning freshness and ele- 
mental power, the delight which is to all other intellectual delights 
what youth is to all other joys? And what a language! which has 
written, as it were, of itself those last two words for the poet, which 
offers them as the fruit of its inmost structure and the bloom of its 
early day! Beside speech like this Virgil’s seems elaborate, and 
Dante’s crabbed, and Shakespeare’s barbarous. There never has 
been, there never will be, a language like the dead Greek. For 
Greek had all the merits of other tongues without their accompany- 
ing defects. It had the monumental weight and brevity of the 
Latin without its rigid unmanageability ; the copiousness and flexi- 
bility of the German without its heavy commonness and guttural 
superfluity ; the pellucidity of the French without its jejuneness; 
the force and reality of the English without its structureless com- 
minution. But it was an instrument beyond the control of any but 
its creators. When the great days of Greece were past, it was the 
language which made speeches and wrote books, and not the men. 
Its French brilliancy taught Isocrates to polish platitude into epi- 
gram; its German profundity enabled Lycophron to pass off non- 
sense as oracles; its Italian flow encouraged Apollonius Rhodius to 
shroud in long-drawn sweetness the inanity of his soul. There was 
nothing except the language left. Like the golden brocade in 
a king’s sepulchre, its imperishable splendour was stretched stiffly 
across the skeleton of a life and thought which inhabited there no 
more. 

The history of the Latin tongue was widely different. We do not 
meet it full-grown at the dawn of history ; we see it take shape and 
strength beneath our eyes. We can watch, as it were, each stage in 
the forging of the thunderbolt; from the day when Ennius, Nevius, 
Pacuvius inweave their ‘ three shafts of twisted storm,’ ? till Lucretius 
adds ‘the sound and terror,’ and Catullus ‘the west wind and the 
fire. It grows with the growth of the Roman people ; it wins its 
words at the sword’s point; and the ‘conquered nations in long 
array’ pay tribute of their thought and speech as surely as of their 
blood and gold. 

In the region of poetry this union of strenuous effort with eager 
receptivity is conspicuously seen. The barbarous Saturnian lincs, 


(1) Od. xi. 198, (2) A. viii, 429. 
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hovering between an accentual and a quantitative system, which 
were the only indigenous poetical product of Latium, rudely indicated 
the natural tendency of the Latin tongue towards a trochaic rhythm. 
Contact with Greece introduced Greek metres, and gradually esta- 
blished a definite quantitative system. Quantity and accent are equally 
congenial to the Latin language, and the trochaic and iambic metres of 
Greece bore transplantation with little injury. The adaptations of 
these rhythms by early Roman authors, however uncouth, are at 
least quite easy and unconstrained; and so soon as the prestige of 
the Augustan era had passed away, we find both Pagans and Chris- 
tians expressing in accentual iambic, and especially in accentual 
trochaic metres, the thoughts and feelings of the new age. Adam 
of 8. Victor is metrically nearer to Livius Andronicus than to Virgil 
or Ovid ; and the Litany of the Arval Brethren finds its true succes- 
sion, not in the Secular Ode of Horace, but in the Dies Ire or the 
Veni Creator. 

For Latin poetry suffered a violent breach of continuity in the 
introduction from Greece of the hexameter and the elegiac couplet. 
The quantitative hexameter is in Latin a difficult and unnatural 
metre. Its prosodial structure excludes a very large proportion of 
Latin words from being employed at-all. It narrowly limits the 
possible grammatical constructions, the modes of emphasis, the 
usages of curtailment, the forms of narration. On the other 
hand, when successfully managed its advantages are great. All 
the strength and pregnancy of Latin expression are brought out 
by the stately march of a metre perhaps the most compact and 
majestic which has ever been invented. The words take their place 
like the organs in a living structure—close packed but delicately 
adjusted and mutually supporting. And the very sense of difficulty 
overcome gives an additional charm to the sonorous beauty of the 
dactylic movement, its self-retarding pauses, its onward and over- 
whelming flow. 

To the Greek the most elaborate poetical effects were as easy as 
the simplest. In his poetic, as in his glyptic art, he found all 
materials ready to his hand; he had but to choose between the 
marble and the sardonyx, between the ivory and the gold. The 
Roman hewed his conceptions out of the granite rock; oftenest its 
craggy forms were rudely piled together, yet dignified and strong; 
but there were hands which could give it finish too, which could 
commit to the centuries a work splendid as well as imperishable, 
polished into the basalt’s shimmer and fervent with the porphyry’s 
glow. 

It must not, however, be supposed that even the neid has wholly 
overcome the difficulties inseparable from the Latin poetry of the 
classical age, that it is entirely free either from the frigidities of an 
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imitation or from the constraints of a tour de force. In the first 
place, Virgil has not escaped the injury which has been done to 
subsequent poets by the example of the length and the subject. 
matter of Homer. An artificial dignity has been attached to poems 
in twelve or twenty-four books, and authors have been incited to 
tell needlessly long stories in order to take rank as epic poets. 
And because Homer is full of tales of personal combat—in his 
day an exciting and all-important thing—later poets have thought 
it necessary to introduce a large element of this kind of descrip. 
tion, which, so soon as it loses reality, becomes not only frigid 
but disgusting. It is as if the first novel had been written 
by a schoolboy of genius, and all succeeding novelists had felt 
bound to construct their plots mainly of matches at football. 
It is the later books of the Aineid that are most marred by this 
mistake. In the earlier books there are, no doubt, some ill-judged 
adaptations of Homeric incident,’ some laboured reproductions of 
Homeric formule, but for the most part the events are really noble 
and pathetic,—are such as possess permanent interest for civilised 
men. The three last books, on the other hand, which have come 
down to us in a crude and unpruned condition, contain large tracts 
immediately imitated from Homer, and almost devoid of independent 
value.” 

Besides these defects in matter, the latter part of the poem illus- 
trates the metrical dangers to which Latin hexameters succumbed 
almost as soon as Virgil was gone. The types on which they could 
be composed were limited in number and were becoming exhausted. 
Many of the lines in the later books are modelled upon lines in the 
earlier ones. Many passages show that peculiar form of bald artifi- 
ciality into which this difficult metre so readily sinks; nay, some of 
the tibicines, or stop-gaps, bear a grotesque resemblance to the well- 
known style of the fourth-form boy.* Other more ambitious passages 
give the painful impression of just missing the effect at which they 
aim.‘ 

We should, however, be much mistaken if we inferred that this 
want of finish—due to the poet’s premature death—indicated any 
decline of power. On the contrary, nothing, perhaps, in Latin 
versification is more interesting than the traces of a later manner in 
process of formation, which are to be found in the concluding books 
of the Aineid. The later manner of a painter or poet generally 
differs from his earlier manner in much the same way. We observe 
in him a certain impatience of the rules which have guided him to 






(1) See especially A. v. 263—5. 
(2) The following passages might perhaps be omitted en Jloc with little injury to 
Virgil's reputation: A. x. 276—762; xi. 597—648, 868—908 ; xii. 266—311, 529—592. 
(3) eg. A. x. 526—9, 584—5. (4) eg. x. 468—471, 557—560. 
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excellence, a certain desire to use materials more freely, to obtain 
bolder and newer effects. A tendency of this kind may be discerned 
in the versification of the later books, especially of the twelfth book, 
of the Aineid. The innovations are individually hardly perceptible, 
but taken together they alter the character of the hexameter line in 
away more easily felt than described. Among the more definite 
changes we may note that there are more full stops in the middle of 
lines, there are more elisions, there is a larger proportion of short 
words, there are more words repeated, more assonances, and a freer 
use of the emphasis gained by the recurrence of verbs in the same 
or cognate tenses. Where passages thus characterised have come 
down to us still in the making, the effect is forced and fragmentary." 
Where they succeed they combine, as it seems to me, in a novel 
manner the rushing freedom of the old trochaics with the majesty 
which is the distinguishing feature of Virgil’s style.* Art has con- 
cealed its art, and the poet’s last words suggest to us possibilities in 
the Latin tongue which no successor has been able to realise. 

It is difficult to dwell long on such technical points as these, 
without appearing arbitrary or pedantic. The important thing is to 
understand how deliberate, forceful, weighty, Virgil’s diction is; 
what a mass of thought and feeling’ was needed to give to the 
elaborate structure of the Latin hexameter any convincing power ; 
how markedly all those indications by which we instinctively judge 
the truth or the insincerity of an author’s emotion are intensified by 
a form of composition in which ‘the style,’ not only of every 
paragraph but of every clause, is necessarily and indeed ‘the man.’ 
And when we have learnt by long familiarity to read between the 
lines, to apportion the emphasis, to reproduce, it, may be, in imagi- 
nation some shadow of that ‘marvellous witchery ’ * with which, as 
tradition tells us, Virgil’s own reading of his poems brought out 
their beauty, we shall be surprised at the amount of self-revelation 
discernible beneath the calm of his impersonal song. And here 
again we shall receive the same impression which remained with us 
from the examination of the hero who is thought to be in some 
measure the unconscious portrait of the poet himself—we shall wonder 
most of all at the abiding sadness of his soul. 

We might have thought to find him like the steersman Palinurus, 
in the scene from which our great English painter has taken the 
cadence which is to tell of an infinite repose,* communing untroubled 
with some heaven-descended dream, and keeping through the night’s 
tranquillity his eyes still fixed upon the stars. How is it that he 
appears to us so often, like the same Palinurus, plunged in a solitary 


(1) eg. A. x. 597—600. 

(2) e.g. A. xii. 48, 72, 179, 429, 615—6, 632—649, 676-—680, 889-893, 903—4. 

(8) ‘ Lenociniis miris.’ (4) Turner’s Datur Hora Quieti. A. v. 844. 
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gulf of death, while the ship of human destinies drifts away unguided 
—trostios auf weitem Meer 2? How knew he that gathering horror of 
midnight which presages some unspeakable ruin and the end of all? 
Why was it left for him, above all men, to tell of the anguish oj 
irredeemable bereavement, and Eurydice’s appealing hands as she 
vanished backwards into the night ?? What taught him the passion 
of those lines whose marvellous versification seems to beat with the 
very pulses of the heart,® where the one soul calls upon the other 
in the many-peopled fields of death, and asks of all that company, 
‘not less nor more, but even that word alone’? What is it that 
has given such a mystical intensity to every glimpse which he opens 
of the eternity of the impassioned soul ?—where sometimes the wild 
pathetic rhythm alone suggests an indefinable regret,* or a single 
epithet will renew a world of mourning, and disclose a sorrow 
unassuageable in Paradise itself.° Or, for one moment, Sychacus’ 
generous shade, appealed to in such varying accents as the storms o! 
passion rose or fell, deemed sometimes forgetful and distant and 
unregarding in the grave, is seen at last in very presence and 
faithful to the vows of earth, filled with a love which has forgiven 
inconstancy as it has outlasted death.® 

These short and pregnant passages will appeal to different minds 
with very different power. There are some whose emotion demands 
a fuller expression than this, a more copious and ready flov—who 
choose rather, like Shelley, to pour the whole free nature into a 
sudden and untrammelled lay. But there are others who have 
learnt to recognise the last height of heroism, the last depth of 
tenderness rather in a word than a protest, and rather in a look 
than a word; to whom all strong feeling comes as a purging fire, a 
disengagement from the labyrinth of things, whose passion takes a 
more concentrated dignity as it turns inwards and to the deep of the 
heart. And such men will recognise in Virgil a precursor, a master, 
and a friend; they will call him the Magnanimo, the Verace Duca; 
they will enrol themselves with eager loyalty among the spiritual 
progeny of a spirit so melancholy, august, and alone. 

And some, too, there will always be to whom some touch of poctic 
gift has revealed the delight of self-expression, while yet their 
infertile instinct of melody has failed them at their need, and their 
scanty utterance has rather mocked than assuaged for them the 
incommunicable passion of the soul. Such men will be apt to think 
that not only would an added sanctity have been given to all sacred 
sorrow, an added glory to all unselfish joy, but that this earth’s 
less ennobling emotions as well—the sting of unjust suspicions,’ and 
the proud resentment of stealthy injuries,* and the bewilderment of 


(1) A. iv. 460—4, (2) G. iv. 498, (3) A. vi. 670. (4) A. vi.'447. 
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(5) A. vi. 480. (6) A. vi. 474. ) A. i, 529. (8) A. vi. 502. 
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life’s unguided way’—even these would have been transmuted into 
spiritual strength if they could in such manner have shaped them- 
selves into song; as the noise of bear, and wolf, and angered lion 
came to the Trojans with a majesty that had no touch of fear or pain, 
as they heard them across the midnight waters, mixed with the 
music of Circe’s echoing isle.” 

How was it then with the poet himself, to whom it was given to 
‘sweep in ever-highering eagle-circles up’ till his words became 
the very term and limit of human utterance in song? Quin Decios 
Drusosque procul ;—when he was summing up in those lines like bars 
of gold the hero-roll of the Eternal City, conferring with every word 
an immortality, and, like his own Aineas, bearing on his shoulders 
the fortune and the fame of Rome, did he feel in that great hour 
that he had done all that man can do? All that we know is, that 
he spoke of his attempt to write the A‘neid as ‘an act almost of 
insanity,’ and that on his deathbed he urgently begged his friends to 
burn the unfinished poem. 


‘O dignitosa coscienza e netta, 
Come t’é picciol fallo amaro morso !’ 


Yet we feel that Virgil’s character would not have stood out com- 
plete to us without the record of that last desire. It was the cul- 
minating expression of a lifelong temper—of that yearning after 
perfection which can never rest satisfied with the things of earth— 
which carries always with it, as Plato would say, the haunting 
reminiscence of that perfect beauty on which the soul has looked 
aforetime in the true, which is the ideal world. And the very 
stillness and dignity of Virgil’s outward existence help to make him 
to us an unmixed example of this mood of mind. There is no trace 
in him of egoistic passion, of tumult, of vanity, or of any jealous or 
eager love; all his emotions seem to have fused and melted into that 
Welt-schmerz — that impersonal and indefinable melancholy, the 
sound of which since his day has grown so familiar in our ears, 
which invades the sanest and the strongest spirits, and seems to 
yield to nothing except such a love, or such a faith, as can give or 
promise heaven. The so-called ‘modern air’ in Virgil’s poems is 
in great measure the result of the constantly felt pressure of this 
obscure home-sickness—this infinite desire; finding vent sometimes 
in such appeals as forestall the sighs of Christian saints in the pas- 
sion of high hopes half withdrawn, when the Divinity is shrouded 
and afar*’—oftener perceptible only in that accent of brooding sorrow 
which mourns over the fate of men, and breathes a pathetic murmur 
into Nature’s peace,‘ and touches with a mysterious forlornness the 
felicity of the underworld.° 


(1) A. xii. 917, (2) A. vii. 10. (3) eg. G. iv. 324-5. A. i. 407. 
(4) Te nemus Anguitie, vitrea te Fucinus unda, 
Te flevere lacus, A. vii. 760. 
(5) Solemque suum, sua sidera norunt. A. vi. 641. 
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It is the same mood which ‘ intenerisce il cuore’ in Dante’s song, 
which looks from the unsatisfied eyes of Michael Angelo and of Tin- 
toret,—a mood commoner, indeed, among the nations of the North, 
but felt at times by Italians who have had the power to see that all 
the glory round them does but add a more mysterious awfulness to 
the insoluble riddle of the world. 

Nor is any region of Italy a fitter temple for such thoughts than 
the Bay of Naples, which virtually was Virgil’s home. For it was 
not Mantua, but ‘sweet Parthenope,’ which fostered his years of 
silent toil ; his wanderings were on that southern shore where the 
intense and azure scene seems to carry an unknown sadness in the 
convergence of heaven and sea, and something of an unearthly ex- 
pectancy in the still magnificence of its glow. It was there that 
inwardly he bled and was comforted, inwardly he suffered and was 
strong ; it was there that what others learn in tempest he learnt in 
calm, and became in ardent solitude the very voice and heart of 
Rome. 

II. 

The century which elapsed between the publication of the Fourth 
Eclogue and of the Epistle to the Romans witnessed an immense 
expansion of the human mind. So far as we can attach definite 
dates to the gradual growth of world-wide conceptions, we may say 
that in this century arose the ideas of the civil and of the religious 
unity of all families of men. These ideas, at first apparently hostile 
to one another, and associated, the one with the military supremacy 
of Rome, the other with the spiritual supremacy of Jerusalem, 
gradually coalesced into the notion of a Holy Roman Empire, in- 
volving as that notion does in the mind, for instance, of Dante, the 
concentration of both spiritual and temporal power in the Eternal 
City. Again the conceptions have widened ; and we now imagine a 
brotherhood of mankind, a universal Church, without localised 
empire or a visible vice-gerent of heaven. 

Throughout all the phases which these great generalizations have 
traversed, the authority of Virgil has been freely invoked. And 
when we turn from the personal to the public aspect of his poems, 
we are at once obliged to discuss in what sense he may be considered 
as the earliest and the official exponent of the world-wide Empire of 
Rome, the last and the closest precursor of the world-wide common- 
wealth of Christ. The unanimous acceptance of Virgil in his life- 
time—while the /neid was yet unwritten—as the unique poetical 
representative of the Roman State is a fact quite as surprising and 
significant as the ready acceptance of Augustus as its single ruler. 
It is not, indeed, strange that a few short but lovely pieces, such as 
the Eclogues, should have delighted literary circles and suggested 
to Mecenas that this young poet’s voice would be the fittest to 
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preach the revival of antique simplicity and rural toil. The 
astonishing thing is the success of the Georgics, the fact that an 
agricultural poem not twice as long as Comus should at once have 
procured for its author a reputation to which the literary history of 
the world affords no parallel. Petrarch was crowned on the Capitol 
amid the applause of the literati of Europe. Voltaire was ‘smothered 
with roses’ in the crowded theatres of the Paris of his old age. But 
the triumph of Petrarch was the manifesto of a humanistic clique. 
The triumph of Voltaire was the first thunderclap of a political storm. 
When, on the other hand, the Romans rose to their feet in the 
theatre on the casual quotation of some words of Virgil’s on the 
stage—when they saluted the poet as he entered the house with the 
same marks of reverence which they paid to Augustus Casar—it was 
plain that some cause was at work which was not of a partisan, 
which was not even of a purely literary character. Perhaps it was 
that the minds of men were agitated by the belief that a new era 
was impending, that ‘the great order of the ages was being born 
anew,’ and in the majestic and catholic tranquillity of Virgil’s song 
they recognised instinctively the temper of an epoch no longer of 
struggle but of supremacy, the first-fruits of Imperial Rome. We 
must at least attribute some such viéw to the cultivated classes of 
the time. That the sublime poem of Lucretius should obtain only a 
cold succés d’estime, while the Georgics, a more exquisite work, no 
doubt, but a work of so much smaller range, should be hailed as 
raising its author to an equality with Homer, is a disproportion too 
great to be accounted for by a mere literary preference. It was a 
deep-seated recognition of the truly national character of Virgil’s 
work, of his unique fitness to reflect completely all the greatness of 
the advancing time, which led even rival poets to predict so strenu- 
ously that the Aineid, of which no one had as yet seen a paragraph, 
would be coeternal with the dominion of Rome. Stranger still it is 
to see how tragically the event surpassed the prophecy. When we 
look at the intellectual state of Rome in the fourth and fifth centuries, 
our complaint is not that Virgil is forgotten, but fhat nothing else 
is remembered; that the last achievement of the ‘ toga-wearing 
race’ is to extemporise centos from the A‘neid on any given theme ; 
that the last heads seen to rise above the flood of advancing barbarism 
should be those of grammarians calling themselves Menaleas and pars- 
ing Tityre, or calling themselves Virgilius and parsing Arma virum. 
There is something, too, of Fate’s solemn irony in the way in 
which, as the ancient world is re-discovered, the first words borne 
back to us by the muffled voice of ruin or catacomb are scattered 
fragments of that poem which was the last on Rome’s living lips. 
There is something tragic in finding Virgil’s line, ‘So great a work 
it was to found the race of Rome,’ cut in colossal characters on the 
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monstrous ruins of the baths of Titus; Virgil’s words, ‘Then all 
were silent,’ look strangely in a half-finished scrawl from a wall of 
Pompeii’s hushed and solitary homes.* But the long tradition, as has 
been already said, has not continued unbroken to our own day. 
There have of late been many critics who have denied that the Aineid 
is adequately representative of the Roman commonwealth, who have 
been struck with the unqualified support, the absolute deification 
bestowed on Augustus, and have urged that the laureate who in- 
dulged in so gratuitous an adulation must be styled a court, and not 
a national poet. 

So far as Virgil’s mere support of Augustus goes, this objection, 
however natural to the lovers of free government, will hardly stand 
the test of historical inquiry. For Virgil had not to choose between 
Augustus and the Republic, but between Augustus and Antony. 
The Republic was gone for ever ; and not Hannibal himself, we may 
surely say, was a more dangerous foe than Antony to the Roman 
people. No battle which that people ever fought was more thoroughly 
national, more decisively important, than the battle of Actium. The 
name of Actium, indeed, can never waken the glory and the joy 
which spring to the heart at the name of Salamis. Not ‘ Leucate’s 
promontory afire with embattled armaments,’ not ‘ Actian Apollo 
bending from above his bow’ can stir the soul like that one trump,” 
that morning onset, that ‘small ill-harboured islet, oft-haunted of 
dance-loving Pan.’* But the essence of each battle was in fact the 
same. Whether it were against the hosts of Susa and Ecbatana, or 
against ‘the dog Anubis’ and the Egyptian queen, each battle was 
the triumph of Western discipline, religion, virtue over the tide 
of sensuality and superstition which swept onwards from the un- 
fathomable East. 

And thus we come to the point where Virgil is, in reality, closely 
identified with the policy of the Augustan régime. Augustus was 
not himself a moral hero. But partly fortune, partly wisdom, partly 
a certain innate preference for order and reverence for the gods, had 
rendered him the only available representative, not only of the con- 
stitution and the history, but of the morals and religion of Rome. 
The leading pre-occupation of his official life was the restoration of 
national virtue. It is hard to trace the success or failure of an 
attempt like this among a complex society’s conflicting currents of 
good and evil. Yet it seems that to his strenuous insistance on all 
of morality which legislation can achieve, we may in some measure 
ascribe that moonlight of Roman virtue which mingles so long its 
chastened gentleness with the blaze of the Empire’s lurid splendour, 
the smoke of its foul decay. A reform like this, however, cannot be 
achieved by a single ruler. And sincere co-operation was hard to 

(1) CONTICVEREOM. (2) Aesch. Pers. 395. (3) Psyttalea. Pers. 447. 
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fnd. Papius and Poppeus might pass laws against celibacy. But 
Papius and Poppzus themselves (as Boissier reminds us) remained 
obstinately unmarried. Horace might sing of praying to the gods 
‘with our wives and children.’ But no one was ever less than Horace 
of achurch-goer or a family man. Virgil, on the other hand, was one 
of those men whose adherence seems to give reality to any project 
of ethical reform. The candid and serious poet, ‘than whom,’ as 
Horace says, ‘earth bore no whiter soul,’ was quickly recognised by 
Mecenas as the one writer who could with sincerity sound the 
praises of antique and ingenuous virtue. The Georgics came to the 
‘oman world somewhat as the writings of Rousseau came to the 
French; they might have little apparent influence upon conduct, 
but they made a new element in the mind of the age, they testified 
at least to the continued life of pure ideas, to the undying conception 
of a contented labour, of an unbought and guileless joy. 

But this was not yet enough. The spirit of Roman virtue needed 
to be evoked by a sterner spell. In the Georgics the land of Italy 
had for the first time been impressively presented as a living and 
organic whole. And the idea of Italy’s lovely primacy among all 
other countries was destined to subsist and grow. But it was not 
yet towards the name of Italy that thé enthusiasm of Virgil’s fellow- 
citizens most readily went out. However variously expressed or 
shrouded, the religion of the Romans was Rome. The destiny of 
the Eternal City is without doubt the conception which, throughout 
the long roll of human history, has come nearest to the unchange- 
able and the divine. It is an idea majestic enough to inspire worship, 
and to be the guide of life and death. This religion of Rome, in its 
strictest sense, has formed no trifling factor in the story of the 
Christian Church. It appears in its strongest and most unquestion- 
ing form in the De Monarchia of Dante.’ It formed a vital part of 
the creed of the great Italian, who in our own century has risen to 
closest communion in thought and deed with the heroes of his 
country’s past. But nowhere, from Ennius to Mazzini, has this 
faith found such expression as in Virgil’s Aineid. All is there. 
There is nothing lacking of noble reminiscence, of high exhortation, 
of inspiring prophecy. Roman virtue is appealed to through the 
channel by which alone it could be reached and could be restored ; 
it is renewed by majestic memories and stimulated by an endless 
hope. The Georgics had been the psalm of Italy, the AZneid was 
the sacred book of the Religion of Rome. 

It appears, then, that although Virgil doubtless lent all his weight 
to the personal government of Augustus, he neither chose that 
government in preference to any attainable form of stable freedom, 
nor co-operated with it in an unfitting manner, nor with an unworthy 


(1) Now first translated into English in Dean Church’s new volume on Dante. 
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aim. There remains the question of the deification of Augustus— of 
the impulse given by Virgil to that worship of the emperors which 
ultimately became so degrading and so cruel a farce. And here, no 
doubt, in one passage at least Virgil’s language is such as modern 
taste must condemn. The frigid mythology with which the first 
Georgic opens is absolutely bad. It is bad as Callimachus is bad, 
and as every other imitation of Callimachus in Latin literature is 
bad too. It has, indeed, little meaning; and what meaning it has 
would need an astrologer to decipher. What are we to make of 
Tethys and of Proserpine, of Thule and of Elysium, or of the 
Scorpion who is willing to draw in his claws to make room for 
Augustus in heaven? It has, indeed, been ingeniously suggested 
that the true point of this strange passage may consist in a veiled 
but emphatic warning to Augustus not to assume the title of King! 
{a title of which, as in Caligula’s case, the Romans were far more 
chary than of the less practical ascription of godhead) ; and, more- 
over, that the poet himself subsequently apologises” for the unreality 


of the flattering exordium in which this lesson is concealed. Still, 


we must regret that any passage in Virgil should require such 
apology. We cannot help seeing more dignity in the tone of 
Lucretius, whose only feeling with regard to earthly potentates 
was vexation at their being too busy to allow him to explain 
his philosophy to them as fully as he could have wished.® 

The passages in the Aineid in which Augustus is prospectively 
deified stand on a different footing. In them he is more or less 
closely identified with Rome herself; he is represented as we see 
him in the great allegorical statue of the Vatican,—‘ Augustus 
Cesar leading the Italians on to war, with the Senate and the 
people and the tutelary Gods of Rome,”* the creation of that early 
moment in the empire’s history when it seemed as if the conflicting 
currents of the Commonwealth might run at length in a single 
channel, and the State be symbolised not unworthily in the man 
whom she had chosen as her chief. And, indeed, when we consider 
the proportions which the worship of ‘Rome and the genius of 
Augustus’ gradually assumed, the earnestness with which it was 
pressed on by the people in face of what seems to have been the 
genuine disapproval of the cautious Emperor, the speed with which 
it became, without formal change or definite installation, the prac- 
tical religion of the Roman world,° we shall see reason to suppose 

(1) G.i. 836—7. The suggestion is Mr. Raper's. (2) G. ii. 45—€. 

(3) Luer. i. 43. (4) A. viii. 678. 

(5) See M. Boissier’s Religion Romaine on all this subject, and especially for an account 
of the colleges of Augustales, which were the earliest trade-guilds, the earliest repre- 
sentative bodies, the model followed in Christian ecclesiastical organization, and the first 


religious bodies on a large scale which admitted all men, without distinction of wealth 
or birth, to a full share in their privileges and in their control. 
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that this strange form of worship, to which Virgil gave perhaps the 
earliest, though in part an unconscious expression, was not the birth of 
a merely meaningless servility, but represented what was in fact a re- 
ligious reform and a return to the oldest instincts of the Roman people. ” 

The Roman religion, as is well known, was originally a worship 
of the spiritual counterparts or correspondences of acts or existences 
visible here on earth. These deified abstractions was of very various 
magnitude and dignity, ranging from Minerva, Goddess of Memory, 
and Janus, God of Opening, down to the crowd of divinities little 
heard of outside the Indigitamenta or handybook of the Gods, the 
Goddess of Going Out and the Goddess of Coming In, the God of 
Silver Money and his father the God of Copper Money, and the 
God of Speaking Intelligibly, who never made more than a single 
remark.! As the Romans came into contact with other nations, 
especially with Greece, foreign deities were introduced ; but these 
were identified as far as possible with the Roman deities of similar 
functions, and did not overthrow the balance of the old régime. But 
as the strange Eastern gods, with their gloomy or frenzied worships, 
were added to the list this quiet absorption was no longer possible. 
The Roman Olympus came to resemble a shifting and turbulent Con- 
vention, in which now one and now another member,—Dionysus, Isis, 
Cybele,—rises tumultuously into predominance, and is in turn eclipsed 
by some newer arrival. This inroad of furious and conflicting super- 
stitions had begun in Virgil’s time, and the battle of Actium is for 
him the defeat of the ‘monstrous forms of gods of every birth’? who 
would have made their entry with Antony into Rome. At the same 
time it was hard to suggest an effective antidote for these degrading 
worships. The gods, so to speak, of the middle period—Jupiter and 
Juno and the like, with a Greek personality superadded to their 
more abstract significance—had not vitality enough to expel the in- 
truders from their domain. It was necessary to fall back upon a more 
thoroughly national and primitive conception, and to deify once 
more the abstraction of the one earthly existence whose greatness 
was overwhelmingly evident—the power of Rome. The ‘ Fortune of 
the City,’ or Roma herself enthroned with the insignia of a Goddess, 
was the only queen who could overrule at once the epidemic fana- 
ticisms of Rome and the localised cults of the provinces, and be the 
veritable mistress of heaven. 

Nor was even she enough. Through the abstractions of the old 
Roman religion there had always run a thread of more intimate and 
personal worship. Not only had each action and each object its 
spiritual counterpart, but each man as well. The nature of these 
Lares was somewhat vaguely and obscurely conceived, but the 
dominant idea seems to have been that they acted as the tutclary 


(1) Iterduca, Domiduca, Argentinus, Ausculanus, Aius Locutius. (2) A. viii. 698. 
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genii of men during life, and after death became identical with their 
immortal part. The Roman worship of ancestors was indeed of a 
different kind from the hero-worship of the Greeks. It dwelt less 
on the idea of superhuman help than on the idea of family continuity. 
The Romans had not the faith which bade the Locrians leave a place 
always open in their battle-ranks for the Oilean Ajax to fill unseen ; 
but they testified by daily offering and daily prayer to their con- 
viction of an immanent and familiar presence which turned the 
home itself into a never vacant shrine. ‘They asked no oracle from 
‘Amphiaraus beneath the earth,’ but the images of his curule 
ancestors gathered round about the dead Fabius in the market-place, 
and welcomed him in silence as he joined the majority of his kin. 
It is this spirit of piety which the plot of the Aineid is designed 
to illustrate and to foster. Auneas has no wish to conquer Latium. 
He enters it merely because he is divinely instructed that it is in 
Italy, the original home of his race, that he must continue the 
worship of his own progenitor Assaracus and of the tutelary gods of 
Troy. This point achieved he asks for nothing more. He intro- 
duces the worship of Assaracus ; but, it must be added, Assaracus is 
never heard of again. So remote and legendary a personage could 
not become the binding link of the Roman people. Nor had the 
Roman commonwealth ever yet stood in such a relation to any single 
family as to permit the identification of their private Lares with the 
Lares Prestites of the city of Rome. But the case was altered now. 
One family had risen to an isolated pre-eminence which no Roman 
had attained before. And bya singular chance this same family 
combined a legendary with an actual primacy. Augustus was at 
once the representative of Assaracus and the master of the Roman 
world. The Lares of Augustus were at once identical in a certain 
sense with Augustus himself, and with the public Penates worshipped 
immemorially in their chapel in the heart of the city. And if, as 
is no doubt the case, the worship of Roma and the Lares augusti 
could claim in Virgil its half-unconscious prophet, we may reply 
that this worship, however afterwards debased, was in its origin 
and essence neither novel nor servile, but national and antique; and 
that until the rise of Christianity, towards which Virgil stands in a 
yet more singular anticipatory relation, it would have been hard to 
say what other form of religion could at once have satisfied the 
ancient instincts and bound together the remote extremities of the 
Roman world. 

The relation of Virgil to Christianity, to which we now come, is 
an unexpectedly complex matter. To understand it clearly, we must 
attempt to disentangle some of the threads of religious emotion and 


belief which intertwine in varying proportions throughout his suc- 
cessive poems. 
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‘Reared among the woods and thickets,’ an Italian country 
child, the counterpart of Wordsworth in the union of spiritual 
aspiration with rustic simplicity in which his early years were spent, 
Virgil, like Wordsworth, seemed singled out as the poet and priest 
of nature. And directly imitated as his Eclogues are from Theo- 
critus, a closer investigation reveals the essential differences between 
the nature of the two poets. The idylls of Theocritus are glowing 
descriptions of pastoral life, written by a man who lives and enjoys 
that life, and cares for no other ideal. The Eclogues of Virgil have 
less of consistency, but they have more of purpose. They are an 
advocacy, none the less impassioned because indirect, of the charm 
of scenery and simple pleasures addressed to a society leading a life 
as remote from nature as the life of the French court in the days of 
Rousseau. Theocritus, delighting in everything connected with 
rural life, loves to paint with vigour even its least dignified scenes. 
Virgil—whom the Neapolitans called the Maid, and who shrank 
aside when any one looked at him—is grotesquely artificial when 
he attempts to render the coarse badinage of country clowns. On 
the other hand, where the emotion in Theocritus is pure and worthy, 
Virgil is found at his side, with so delicate a reproduction of his 
effects, that it is sometimes hard to say whether the Greek or the 
Latin passage seems the more spontaneous and exquisite.’ And 
there is a whole region of higher emotions in which the Latin poet is 
alone. All Virgil’s own are those sudden touches of exalted friend- 
ship,” of exquisite tenderness,” of the sadness and the mystery of 
love,* which seem to murmur amid the bright flow of his pastoral 
poetry of the deep source from whence it springs, as his own Eridanus 
had his fountain in Paradise and the underworld.® All Virgil’s 
own, too, is the comprehending vision, the inward eye which looks 
back through all man’s wars and tumult to the new created moun- 
tains ° and the primal spring,’ and that ‘ wise passiveness’ to which 


(1) Compare E. viii. 37, with Theocr. xi, 25. 

(2) eg. E. vi. 64. The whole of the tenth eclogue is an exquisite example of the 
half-tender, half-sportive sympathy by which one friend can best strengthen another in 
the heart’s lesser troubles, and the blank when light loves have flown. The delicate 
humour of this eclogue has perplexed the German commentators, who suggest (1) 
either that Virgil meant it as a parody on the fifth eclogue, (2) or that Gallus was 
in fact dead when it was written, and that the poem,—ostensibly composed to console 
him for being jilted by an actress,—was, in reality, intended as a sort of funeral psalm. 
I may notice here the improbability of the story that Virgil altered the end of the 
Fourth Georgic, omitting a panegyric on Gallus after Gallus’s disgrace and death. The 
Georgics were published 3.c. 29, and Gallus died n.c. 26. It is hard to believe that a 
long passage, constituting the conclusion and crown of the most popular and best known 
poem that had ever appeared in Rome, and deriving added interest from the political 
scandal involved, should, after being three years before the public, have perished so 
utterly that not a line, not a fragment of a line, not an allusion to the passage should 
anywhere remain. 

(3) eg. E. iv. 60. (4) eg. E. viii. 47. (5) A. vi. 658. (6) E. vi. 40. (7) G. ii. 338. 
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nature loves to offer her consolation, which fills so often the inter- 
space between faiths decayed and faiths re-risen with a tranquillised 
abeyance of doubt and fear. ‘Pan and old Silvanus and the sister 
nymphs ;’ Silenus keeping the shepherds spell-bound till twilight 
with his cosmic song; Proteus uttering his unwilling oracles upon 
the solitary shore; Clymene singing of love in the caverned water- 
world amid the rivers’ roaring flow ;—what are all these but aspects 
and images of that great mother who has for all her children a 
message which sometimes seems only the sweeter because its meaning 
can be so dimly known ? 

Peculiar to Virgil, too, is that tone of expectation which recurs 
again and again to the hope of some approaching union of mankind 
beneath a juster heaven, which bids the shepherd look no longer on 
the old stars with worn-out promises, but on a star new risen and 
more benign ; which tells in that mystical poem to which scholars 
know no key, how the pure and stainless shepherd dies and is raised 
to heaven, and begins from thence a gentle sway which forbids alike 
the wild beast’s ravin and the hunter’s cruel guile.’ 

*O great good news thro’ all the woods that ran! 
O psalm and praise of shepherds and of Pan! 
The hills unshorn to heaven their voices fling ; 
Desert and wilderness rejoice and sing ; 

** A god he is! a god we guessed him then! 
Peace on the earth he sends and joy to men.”’’ 


But it is, of course, the Fourth, or Messianic Eclogue (known to 
the English reader in Pope’s paraphrase, Ye nymphs of Solyma, 
begin the song), which has formed the principal point of union 
between Virgil and the new faith. In every age of Christianity, 
from Augustine to Abelard, from the Christmas sermon of Pope 
Innocent III. to the Pralectiones Academic of the late Mr. Keble, 
divines and fathers of the Church have asserted the inspiration, and 
claimed the prophecies of this marvellous poem. It was on the 
strength of this poem that Virgil’s likeness was set among the carven 
seers in the Cathedral of Zamora. It was on the strength of this 
poem that in the Cathedrals of Limoges and Rheims the Christmas 
appeal was made: ‘O Maro, prophet of the Gentiles, bear thou thy 
witness unto Christ ;’ and the stately semblance of the Roman gave 
answer in the words which tell how ‘the new progeny has descended 
from heaven on high.’ The prophecy can claim ecumenical accept- 
ance, regenerative efficacy. The poet Statius, the martyr Secun- 
dianus, were said to have been made Christians by its perusal. And 
at the supreme moment of the transference and reconstruction of the 
civil and spiritual authority of the earth, the Emperor Constantine 
in his oration, ‘ inscribed to the Assembly of Saints and dedicated to 


(1) E. v. 58. 
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the Church of God,’ commented on this poem in a Greek version, as 
forming a link between the old and the new faiths, as explaining the 
change of form, and justifying the historical continuity, of the 
religion of the civilized world. 

And there is nothing in this which need either surprise or shock 
us.’ For, in reality, the link between Virgil and Christianity depended 
not on a misapplied prediction but on a moral sequence, a spiritual 
conformity. ‘There was a time when both the apologists and the 
adversaries of Christianity were disposed to ignore its connection 
with preceding faiths. Exaggerated pictures of its miraculous 
diffusion were met by the sneers of Gibbon at the contagious spread 
of superstitions among the ruins of a wiser world. The tone of 
both parties has altered as historical criticism has advanced. It is 
recognised that it is only ‘in the fulness of time’ that a great 
religious change can come, that men’s minds must be prepared for 
new convictions by a need which has been deeply felt, and a habit 
of thought which has been slowly acquired. And in Virgil’s time, 
as has already been said, the old dogmas were tending to disappear. 
But while in the lower minds they were corrupting into superstition, 
in the higher they were evaporating into a clearer air. The spiritual 
element was beginning to assert itself over the ceremonial. Instincts 
of catholic charity were beginning to put to shame the tribal narrow- 
ness of the older faith. Philosophy was issuing from the lecture- 
room into the forum and the street. 

And thus it is that Virgil’s poems lie at the watershed of religions. 
Filled as they are with Roman rites and Roman tradition, they 

(1) There is, no doubt, a startling antithesis between the real and the supposed 
object of Virgil’s prophecy. For there can surely be little doubt (as Bishop Louth, 
Boissier, &c., have argued) that the Fourth Eclogue was written in anticipation of the 
birth of the child of Augustus (then Octavianus) and Scribonia—the notorious Julia, 
born 8.c. 39, shortly after the peace of Brundusium. The words ‘te consule’ applied 
to Pollio make it most unlikely that he was the child’s father. On the other hand, it 
would have been quite in keeping with Virgil’s stately courtesy to address to Pollio, 
Antony’s representative and Virgil's friend, a congratulatory poem on the birth in his 
consulship of a child to Augustus, with whom Antony had just been reconciled. Virgil 
was from the first one of the most ardent supporters of Augustus, and though the young 
heir of Caesar was not as yet clearly the first man in Rome, still, the prestige of the 
Julian family alone could make the expressions of the poem seem other than extravagant. 
Virgil no doubt desired to associate Pollio as closely as possible with the hopes of the 
toman commonwealth. But to speak of ‘a world at peace through Pollio’s virtue’ 
would have been no less than absurd. Moreover, the phrase, ‘thy Apollo is in the 
ascendant now,’ points clearly to Augustus, whose patron Apollo was. ‘lhe reason 
why the riddle was not explained is obvious. The expected child turned out to bea 
girl—and a girl who perhaps gave rise to more scandal than any other of her sex. It 
is singulur that the embarrassing failure of the prediction at the time has been the 
source of its extraordinary reputation afterwards, when the horoscope composed for 
Julia was fulfilled in Jesus Christ. Like the arrow of Acestes (A. vy. 520), the prophecy 
seemed to consume away in the clouds and burn itself into empty air— 

* Till days far off its mighty meaning knew, 
And scers long after sang the presage true.’ 
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contain also another element, gentler, holier, till then almost un- 
known ; a change has passed over them like the change which passes 
over a Norwegian midnight when the rose of evening becomes 
silently the rose of dawn. 

It is strange to trace the alternate attraction and repulsion which 
the early Christians felt towards Virgil. Sometimes they allegorised 
the Aineid into a kind of Siege of Man-soul, in which the fall, the 
temptations, the deliverance of man, are recorded in a figure. Some- 
times they compiled Christianised centos from his poems,—works 
which obtained such authority that Pope Gelasius found it necessary 
to pronounce ex cathedrd that they formed no part of the canon of 
Scripture. Sometimes, as in Augustine, we watch the conflict in a 
higher air; we see the ascetic absorption in the new faith at war 
with the truer instinct, which warns him thatall noble emotions are 
in reality mutually supporting; and that we debase instead of en- 
nobling our devotion to one supreme ideal, if we shrink from recog- 
nising the goodness and greatness of ideals which are not to us so 
dear. But even in the wild legends which, in the Middle Ages cluster 
so thickly round the name of Virgil, even in the distorted fancies of 
the hamlet or the cloister, we can discern some glimmering percep- 
tion of an actual truth. It is not true, as the Spanish legend tells 
us, that ‘ Virgil’s eyes first saw the star of Bethlehem ;’ but it is 
true that in none more fully than in him is found that temper which 
offers all worldly wealth, all human learning, at the feet of Purity, 
and for the knowledge of Truth. It is not true that Virgil was a 
magician ; that he clove the rock ; that he wrought a gigantic figure 
which struck a note of warning at the far-seen onset of tumult or of 
war; but it is true that he was one of those who ‘/ike giants stand, to 
sentinel enchanted land,’ whose high thoughts have caught and reflect 
the radiance of some mysterious and unrisen day. 

Although the interest which subsequent ages have taken in the 
religion of Virgil has turned mainly upon his relation to Christianity, 
he would himself, of course, have judged in another light the growth 
of hisinward being. A celebrated passage in the Georgics has revealed 
to us his mood of mind in a decisive hour. To understand it we must 
refer to the strongest influence which his youth was destined to 
undergo. When Virgil was on the threshold of life a poem was 
published which, perhaps, of all single monuments of Roman genius, 
conveys to us the most penetrating conception of the irresistible force 
of Rome. There is noneed to deck Lucretius with any attributes not 
his own. We may grant that his poetry is often uncouth, his science 
confused, his conception of human existence steeped in a lurid gloom. 
But no voice like his has ever proclaimed the nothingness of 
‘momentary man,’ no prophet so convincing has ever thundered in 
our ears the appalling Gospel of Death. Few minds, perhaps, that 
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were not stiffly cased in foregone conclusions have ever met the 
storm of. his passionate eloquence without bending before the blast, 
without doubting for an hour of their inmost instincts, and half 
believing that ‘as we felt no woe in times long gone, when from all 
the earth to battle the Carthaginians came,’ so now it may be man’s 
best and only hope to quench in annihilation his unsated longings 
and his deep despair. 

On Virgil’s nature, disposed at once to vague sadness and to pro- 
found inquiry, the six books on the Nature of Things produced their 
maximum effect. Alike in his thought and language we see the 
Lucretian influence mingling with that spirit of natural religion 
which seems to have been his own earliest bent; and at last, in the 
passage above referred to,’ he pauses between the two hypotheses, 
each alike incapable of proof; that which assumes that because we 
see in nature an impersonal order, therefore there is no more to see, 
and that which assumes that because we feel within usa living spirit, 
the universe, too, lives around us and breathes with the divine. 
Without fanatical blindness, but with a slow deliberate fervour he 
elects to act upon the latter opinion; and from henceforth we find 
little trace of the influence of Lucretius in his poems, except it may 
be some quickening of that delight in the hidden things of nature 
which makes the world’s creation Iopas’,” as it was Silenus’ ® song ; 
some deepening of that mournful wonder with which he regards the 
contrast between the hopes and fates of men. 

And is there, then, anything in Virgil’s creed more definite 
than this vague spirituality? Is there any moral government of 
the world of which he can speak to us from the heart? If s0, 
it is not in connection with the old gods of Rome, for they have 
lost their individual life. They are no longer like those gods of 
Homer’s, who sat ‘on the brow of Culiinntion’ awful in their 
mingling of aloofness and reality, of terror and subduing charm. 
Jove’s frowns, Cytherea’s caresses in the Aineid assume aliki an air 
of frigid routine. And in the unfinished later books the references 
to the heavenly council-board are of so curt and formal a character 
that they can deceive no one. It is as if the poet felt bound to say, 
‘that the gods had taken the matter into their most serious con- 
sideration,’ * ‘that it was with great regret that the gods found 
themselves unable to concede a longer term of existence to the 
Daunian hero,’’ while all the time he was well aware that the gods 
had never been consulted in the matter at all. 

And even that more real and comprehensive religion of Rome, 
the inspiring belief in the destinies of the Eternal City, lacked that 
which is lacking to all such religions, whether their object be one 
city only or the whole corporate commonwealth of men. There was 


(1) G. ii. 490. (2) Avi. 743. (3) Ev vi 31. (4) A. xii. 843, (5) A. xii. 725. 
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no place in it for individual recompense; it left unanswered the 
imperious demand of the moral sense that not one sentient soul shall 
be created to agony that others may be blest. Such faiths may 
inspire ceremonial, may prompt to action, but they cannot justify 
the ways of God to man, nor satisfy or control the heart. 

It is well known that in the central passage of the Aineid, the 
speech of the shade of Anchises to Aineas in Elysium,’ Virgil has 
abruptly relinquished his efforts to revive or harmonise legendary 
beliefs, and has propounded an answer to the riddle of the universe 
in an unexpectedly definite form. It would be interesting to trace 
the elements of Stoic, Platonic, Pythagorean thought which combine 
in this remarkable passage. But such an inquiry would be beyond 
our present scope, and must in any case rest largely upon conjecture, 
for Virgil, who seems to have been working upon this exposition till 
the last,? and who meant, as we know, to devote to philosophy the 
rest of his life after the completion of the Aineid, has given us no 
indication of the process by which he reached these results—results 
singular as contrasting so widely with the official religion of which 
he was in some sort the representative, yet which may surprise us less 
when we consider their close coincidence with the independent conclu- 
sions of many thinkers of ancient and modern times. <A brief descrip- 
tion of the passage referred to will fitly conclude the present essay. 

Mineas, warned of Anchises in a vision, has penetrated the under- 
world to consult his father’s shade. He finds Anchises surrounded 
by an innumerable multitude of souls, who congregate on Lethe’s 
shore. His father tells him that these souls are drinking the waters 
of oblivion, and will then return to live again on earth. Alneas is 
astonished at this, and the form of the question which he asks ® is in 
itself highly significant. Compared, for example, with the famous 
contrast which the Homeric Achilles draws between life on earth 
and existence among the shades, it indicates that a change has taken 
place which of all speculative changes is perhaps the most important, 
that the ideal has been shifted from the visible to the invisible, from 
the material to the spiritual world— 

‘O father, must I deem that souls can pray 
Hence to turn backward to the worldly day ? 
Change for that weight of flesh these forms more fair, 
For that sun’s sheen this paradisal air ?’ 

The speech of Anchises in answer is in a certain sense the most 
Virgilian passage in Virgil. All his characteristics appear in it in 
their highest intensity ; the pregnant allusiveness, the oracular con- 
centration, the profound complexity, and through them all that 

(1) A. vi. 7224—755. 


(2) See A. vi. 743—7, as indicating that the arrangement of this passage is incom- 
plete. 


u (3) A. vi. 719. 
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unearthly march of song, that ‘Elysian beauty, melancholy grace,’ 
which made him the one fit master for that other soul whom he 
‘mise dentro alle segrete gose,’ to whom in face of purgatory’s fiercest 
fire ' he promised the reward of constancy, and spoke of the redemp- 
tions of love. 


The translator may well hesitate before such a passage as this. 
But as a knowledge of the Theodicy here unfolded is absolutely 
necessary to the English reader who would understand Virgil 
aright, some version shall be given here— 


‘One Life through all the immense creation runs, 
One Spirit is the moon’s, the sea’s, the sun’s ; 
All forms in the air that fly, on the earth that creep, 
And the unknown nameless monsters of the deep,— 
Hach breathing thing obeys one Mind’s control, 
And in all substance is a single Soul. 
First to each seed a fiery force is given, 
And every creature was begot in heaven, 
Only their flight must hateful flesh delay 
And gross limbs moribund and cumbering clay. 
So from that hindering prison and night forlorn 
Thy hopes and fears, thy joys and woes are born, 
Who only seest, till death dispart thy gloom, 
The true world glow through crannies of a tomb. 
Nor all at once thine ancient ills decay, 
Nor quite with death thy plagues are purged away ; 
In wondrous wise hath the iron entered in, 
And through and through thee is a stain of sin ; 
Which yet again in wondrous wise must be 
Cleansed of the fire, abolished in the sea; 
Ay, thro’ and thro’ that soul unclothed must go 
Such spirit-winds as where they list will blow ;— 
O hovering many an age! for ages bare, 
Void in the void and impotent in air! 
Then, since his sins unshriven the sinner wait, 
And to each soul that soul herself is late, 
Few to heaven’s many mansions straight are sped, 
(Past without blame that Judgment of the dead, ) 
The most shall mourn till tarrying Time hath wrought 
The extreme deliverance of the airy thought,— 
Has left unsoiled by fear or foul desire 
The spirit’s self, the elemental fire. 
And last to Lethe’s stream on the ordered day 
These all God summonceth in great array ; 
Who from that draught reborn, no more shall know 
Memory of past or dread of destined woe, 
But all shall there the ancient pain forgive, 
Forget their life, and will again to live.’ 
The shade of Anchises is silent here. But let us add some lines 
from the Georgics,” in which Virgil carries these souls yet further, 
and to the term of their wondrous way— 


‘Then since from God those lesser lives began, 
And the eager spirits entered into man, 
(1) Purg. xxvii. 20. ‘ (2) G. iv. 223. 
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To God again the efifranchised soul must tend, 
He is her home, her Author is her end; 

No death is hers; when earthly eyes grow dim 
Starlike she soars and Godlike melts inglim.’ 


But why must we recur to an earlier poem for the consummation 
which was most of all needed here? and why, at the end of the 
sixth book, has the poet struck that last strange note of doubt and 
discord, dismissing ASneas from the shades by the deluding Ivory 
Gate, proclaiming, as it were, like Plato, his Theodicy as ‘neither 
false nor true,’ as a dream among dreams that wander and ‘ visions 
unbelievable and fair?’ We turn, like Dante, in hope of the wise 
guide’s reply. But he has left us at last alone.’ He has led us to 
the region ‘where of himself he can see no more ;’? we must expect 
from him no longer ‘either word or sign.’ He parts from us in the 
‘antelucan splendour,’ and at the gate of heaven, at the very 
moment when a hundred angels sing aloud with fuller meaning his 
own words of solemn welcome and unforgetful love.’ To Dante all 
the glory of paradise could not avail to keep his eyes from scorching 
tears at his ‘sweetest father’s’ sad withdrawal and uncompleted 
way :—we too, perhaps, may feel mournfully the lot of man as we 
think of him on whose yearning spirit all revelation that nature, or 
that science, or that faith could show, fell only as day’s last glory 
on the fading vision of the Carthaginian queen *— 

‘For thrice she turned, and thrice had fain dispread 
Her dying arms to lift her dying head ; 
Thrice in high heaven, with dimmed eyes wandering wide, 
She sought the light, and found the light, and sighed.’ 

So was it with those who by themselves should not be made perfect ; 
they differed from the saints of Christendom not so much in the 
emotion which they offered as in the emotion with which they were 
repaid ; it was elevation but it was not ecstasy ; it came to them not 
as hope but as calm. What touch of unattainable holiness was 
lacking for their reception into the paradisal rose ? what ardour of 
love was still unknown to them which should have been their fore- 
taste and their pledge of heaven? ‘Dark night enwraps their 
heads with hovering gloom,’ and from this man, their solitary rear- 
guard, and on the very confines of the day, we can part only in 
words of such sad reverence as salute in his own song that last and 
most divinely glorified of the inhabitants of the under-world’— 

‘Give, give me lilies; thick the flowers be laid 
To greet that mighty, melancholy shade ; 
With such poor gifts let me his praise maintain, 
And mourn with useless tears, and crown in vain.’ 
Freperic W. H. Myers. 


(1) Purg. xxx. 49. (2) Purg. xxvii. 129, 139. (3) Purg. xxx. 21. 
(4) A. iv. 690. (5) A. vi. 883. 
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Tue subject of this evening’s discourse was proposed by our late 
honorary secretary.” That word “late” has for me its own connota- 
tions. It implies, among other things, the loss of a comrade by 
whose side 1 have worked for thirteen years. On the other hand, 
regret is not without its opposite in the feeling with which I have 
seen him rise by sheer intrinsic merit, moral and intellectual, to the 
highest official position which it is in the power of English science 
to bestow. Well, he, whose constant desire and practice were to 
promote the interests and extend the usefulness of this institution, 
thought that at a time when the electric light occupied so much of 
public attention, a few sound notions regarding it, on the more 
purely scientific side, might, to use his own pithy expression, be 
“planted” in the public mind. I am here to-night with the view 
of trying, to the best of my ability, to realise the idea of our friend. 

In the year 1800 Volta announced his immortal discovery of the 
pile. Whetted to eagerness by the previous conflict between him 
and Galvani, the scientific men of the age flung themselves with 
ardour upon the new discovery, repeating Volta’s experiments, and 
extending them in many ways. The light and heat of the voltaic 
circuit attracted marked attention, and in the innumerable tests and 
trials to which this question was subjected, the utility of platinum 
and charcoal as means of exalting the light was on all hands recog- 
nised. Mr. Children, with a battery surpassing in strength all its 
predecessors, fused platinum wires eighteen inches long, while 
“points of charcoal produced a light so vivid that the sunshine, 
compared with it, appeared feeble.”* Such effects reached their 
culmination when, in 1808, through the liberality of a few members 
of the Royal Institution, Davy was enabled to construct a battery of 
two thousand pairs of plates, with which he afterwards obtained 
calorific and luminous effects far transcending anything previously 
observed. The arc of flame between the carbon terminals was four 
inches long, and by its heat quartz, sapphire, magnesia, and lime, 
were melted like wax in a candle flame; while fragments of diamond 
and plumbago rapidly disappeared, as if reduced to vapour.’ 

(1) A discourse delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain on Friday, 
January 17, 1879. 

(2) Mr. William Spottiswoode, now President of the Royal Society. 

(3) Davy, “ Chemical Philosophy,” p. 110. 

(4) In the concluding lecture at the Royal Institution in June, 1810, Davy showed 
the action of this battery. He then fused iridium, the alloy of iridium and osmium, and 
other refractory substances. See ena: Magazine, vol. xxxv. p. 463. Quetelet 
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The first condition to be fulfilled in the development of heat and 
light by the electric current is that it shall encounter and overcome 
resistance. Flowing through a perfect conductor, no matter what 
the strength of the current might be, neither heat nor light could be 
developed. A rod of unresisting copper carries away uninjured and 
unwarmed an atmospheric discharge competent to shiver to splinters 
a resisting oak. I send the self-same current through a wire com- 
posed of alternate lengths of silver and platinum. The silver offers 
little resistance, the platinum offers much. The consequence is that 
the platinum is raised to a white heat, while the silver is not visibly 
warmed. The same holds good with regard to the carbon terminals 
employed for the production of the electric light. The interval 
between them offers a powerful resistance to the passage of the 
current, and it is by the gathering up of the force necessary to 
burst across this interval that the voltaic current is able to throw the 
carbon into that state of violent intestine commotion which we call 
heat, and to which its effulgence is due. The smallest interval of 
air usually suffices to stop the current. But when the carbon points 
are first brought together and then separated, there occurs between 
them a discharge of incandescent matter which carries, or may carry, 
the current over a considerable space. The light comes almost 
wholly from the incandescent carbons. The space between them is 


filled with a blue flame which, being usually bent by the earth’s 


magnetism, receives the name of the Voltaic Arc. 

For seventy years, then, we have been in possession of this tran- 
scendent light without applying it to the illumination of our streets 
and houses. Such applications suggested themselves at the outset, 
but there were grave difficulties in their way. The first difficulty 
arose from the waste of the carbons, which are dissipated in part by 
ordinary combustion, and in part by the electric transfer of matter 
from the one carbon to the other. To keep the carbons at the proper 
distance asunder regulators were devised, the earliest, I believe, by 
Staite, and the most successful by Duboscq, Foucault, and Serrin, 
who have been succeeded by Holmes, Siemens, Browning, Carré, 
Gramme, Lontin, and others. By such arrangements the first 
difficulty was practically overcome ; but the second, a graver one, 
is probably inseparable from the construction of the voltaic 
battery. It arises from the operation of that inexorable law which 
throughout the material universe demands an eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth, refusing to yield the faintest glow of heat or 
glimmer of light without the expenditure of an absolutely equal 
quantity of some other power. Hence, in practice, the desirability 
of any transformation must depend upon the value of the product in 


assigns the first production of the spark between coal-points to Curtet in 1802. Davy 
certainly in that year showed the carbon light with a battery of 150 pairs of plates in 
the theatre of the Royal Institutien (Jour. Roy. Inst. vol. i. p. 166). 
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relation to that of the power expended. The metal zinc can be burnt 
like paper; it might be ignited in a flame, but it is possible to avoid 
the introduction of all foreign heat and to burn the zinc in air of the 
temperature of this room. ‘This is done by placing zine foil at the 
focus of a concave mirror, which concentrates to a point the divergent 
electric beam, but which does not warm the air. The zinc burns at 
the focus with a violet flame, and we could readily determine the 
amount of heat generated by its combustion. But zine can be burnt 
not only in air but in liquids. It is thus burnt when acidulated 
water is poured over it; it is also thus burnt in the voltaic battery. 
Here, however, to obtain the oxygen necessary for its combustion, 
the zine has to dislodge the hydrogen with which the oxygen is 
combined. The consequence is that the heat due to the combustion 
of the metal in the liquid falls short of that developed by its combus- 
tion in air, by the exact quantity necessary to separate the oxygen 
from the hydrogen. Fully four-fifths of the total heat are used up in 
this molecular work, only one-fifth remaining to warm the battery. 
It is upon this residue that we must now fix our attention, for it is 
solely out of it that we manufacture our electric light. 

Before you are two small voltaic batteries of ten cells each. The 
two ends of one of them are united by'a thick copper wire, while into 
the circuit of the other a thin platinum wire is introduced. The 
platinum glows with a white heat, while the copper wire is not 
sensibly warmed. Now an ounce of zinc, like an ounce of coal, 
produces by its complete combustion in air a constant quantity of 
heat. The total heat developed by an ounce of zinc through its 
union with oxygen in the battery is also absolutely invariable. Let 
our two batteries, then, continue in action until an cunce of zine in 
each of them is consumed. In the one case the heat generated is: 
purely domestic, being liberated on the hearth where the fuel is 
burnt, that is to say in the cells of the battery itself. In the other 
case, the heat is in part domestic and in part foreign—in part within 
the battery and in part outside. One of the fundamental truths to. 
be borne in mind is that the sum of the foreign and domestic—of the 
external and internal—heats is fixed and invariable. Hence, to have 
heat outside, you must draw upon the heat within. These remarks 
apply to the electric light. By the intermediation of the electric 
current the moderate warmth of the battery is not only carried away 
but concentrated, so as to produce, at any distance from its origin, a 
heat next in order to that of the sun. The current might therefore 
be defined as the swift carrier of heat. Loading itself here with 
invisible power, by a process of transmutation which outstrips the: 
dreams of the alchemist, it can discharge its load, in the fraction of a 
second, as light and heat, at the opposite side of the world. 

Thus, the light and heat produced outside the battery are derived 
from the metallic fuel burnt within the battery ; and, as zinc happens 
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to be an expensive fuel, though we have possessed the electric light 
for more than seventy years, it has been too costly to come into 
general use. But within these walls, in the autumn of 1831, Faraday 
discovered a new source of electricity, which we have now to investi- 
gate. On the table before me lies a coil of covered copper wire, with 
its ends disunited. [I lift one side of the coil from the table, and in 
doing so exert the muscular effort necessary to overcome the simple 
weight of the coil. I unite its two ends and repeat the experiment. 
The effort now required, if accurately measured, would be found 
greater than before. In lifting the coil I cut the lines of the earth’s 
magnetic force, such cutting, as proved by Faraday, being always 
accompanied, in a closed conductor, by the production of an “in- 
duced” electric current which, as long as the ends of the coil 
remained separate, had no circuit through which it could pass. The 
current here evoked subsides immediately as heat; this heat being 
the exact equivalent of the excess of effort just referred to as over 
and above that necessary to overcome the simple weight of the coil. 
When the coil is liberated it falls back to the table, and when its 
ends are united it encounters a resistance over and above that of the 
air. It generates an electric current opposed in direction to the first, 
and reaches the table with a diminished shock. The amount of the 
diminution is accurately represented by the warmth which the 
momentary current developes in the coil. Various devices were em- 
ployed to exalt these induced currents, among which the instruments 
of Pixii, Clarke, and Saxton were long conspicuous. Faraday, in- 
deed, foresaw that such attempts were sure to be made; but he chose 
to leave them in the hands of the mechanician, while he himself 
pursued the deeper study of facts and principles. ‘I have rather,” 
he writes in 1831, “ been desirous of discovering new facts and new 
relations dependent on magncto-electric induction, than of exalting 
the force of those already obtained ; being assured that the latter 
would find their full development hereafter.” 

For more than twenty years magneto-electricity had subserved its 
first and noblest purpose of augmenting our knowledge of the powers 
of nature. It had been discovered and applied to intellectual ends, 
its application to practical ends being still unrealised. The Drum- 
mond light had raised thoughts and hopes of vast improvements 
in public illumination. Many inventors tried to obtain it cheaply ; 
and in 1853 an attempt was made to organize a company in Paris for 
the purpose of procuring, through the decomposition of water by a 
powerful magneto-electric machine constructed by M. Nollet, the 
oxygen and hydrogen necessary for the lime light. The experiment 
failed, but the apparatus by which it was attempted suggested to 
Mr. Holmes other and more hopeful applications. Abandoning the 
attempt to produce the lime light, with persevering skill Holmes 
continued to improve the apparatus and to augment its power, until 
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it was finally able to yield a magneto-electric light comparable to that 
of the voltaic battery. Judged by later knowledge, this first machine 
would be considered cumbrous and defective in the extreme ; but judged 
by the light of antecedent events, it marked a great step forward. 

Faraday was profoundly interested in the growth of his own dis- 
covery. The Elder Brethren of the Trinity House had had the 
wisdom to make him their “‘ Scientific Adviser ;” and it is interesting 
to notice in his reports regarding the light, the mixture of enthu- 
siasm and caution which characterized him. Enthusiasm was with 
him a motive power, guided and controlled by a disciplined judg- 
ment. He rode it as a charger, holding it in by a strong rein. 
While dealing with Holmes, he states the case of the light pro and con. 
He checks the ardour of the inventor, and, as regards cost, 
rejecting sanguine estimates, he insists over and over again on the 
necessity of continued experiment for the solution of this important 
question. His matured opinion was, however, strongly in favour of 
the light. “I beg to state,” he writes in his report to the Elder 
Brethren, ‘that, in my opinion, Professor Holmes has practically 
established the fitness and sufficiency of the magneto-electric light 
for lighthouse purposes, so far as its nature and management are 
concerned. The light produced is powerful beyond any other that 
I have yet seen so applied, and in principle may be accumulated to 
any degree ; its regularity in the lantern is great; its management 
easy, and its care there may be confided to attentive keepers of the 
ordinary degree of intellect and knowledge.”’ As regards the con- 
duct of Professor Holmes during these memorable experiments, it is 
only fair to add the following remark with which Faraday closes the 
report submitted to the Elder Brethren of the Trinity House on the 
29th of April, 1859 :—“I must bear my testimony,” he says, “to the 
perfect openness, candour, and honour of Professor Holmes. He has 
answered every question, concealed no weak point, explained every 
applied principle, given every reason for a chauge either in this or 
that direction, during several periods of close questioning, in a 
manner that was very agreeable to me, whose duty it was to search 
for real faults or possible objections in respect both of the presen 
time and the future.” * 

Soon afterwards the Elder Brethren of the Trinity House had the 
intelligent courage to establish the machines of Holmes permanently 
at Dungeness, where the magneto-electric light continued to shine 
for many years. 

The magneto-electric machine of the Alliance Company soon suc- 
ceeded that of Holmes, and was in various ways a very marked im- 
provement on the latter. Its currents were stronger and its light 
brighter than those of its predecessor. In it, moreover, the com- 


(1) Holmes’s first offer of his machine to the Trinity House bears the date February 
2, 1887. 
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mutator, the flashing and destruction of which were sources of 
irregularity and deterioration in the machine of Holmes, was, at 
the suggestion of M. Masson,’ entirely abandoned ; alternating 
currents instead of the direct current being employed. M. Serrin 
modified his excellent lamp with the express view of enabling it to 
cope with alternating currents. During the International Exhibition 
of 1862, where the machine was shown, M. Berlioz offered to dis- 
pose of the invention to the Elder Brethren of the Trinity House. 
They referred the matter to Faraday, and he replied as follows :— 
“Tam not aware that the Trinity House authorities have advanced 
so far as to be able to decide whether they will require more 
magneto-electric machines, or whether, if they should require them, 
they see reason to suppose the means of their supply in this country, 
from the source already open to them, would not be sufficient. 
Therefore I do not see that at present they want to purchase a 
machine.” Faraday was obviously swayed by the desire to protect 
the interests of Holmes, who had borne the burden and heat which 
fall upon the pioneer. The Alliance machines were introduced with 
success at Cape la Héve, near Havre; and the Elder Brethren of the 
Trinity House, determined to have the best available apparatus, 
decided, in 1868, on the introduction of machines on the Alliance 
principle into the lighthouses at Souter Point and the South Fore- 
land. These machines were constructed by Professor Holmes, and 
they still continue in operation. With regard, then, to the applica- 
tion of electricity to lighthouse purposes, the course of events was 
this: The Dungeness light was introduced on January 31, 1862; 
the light at La Héve on December 26, 1863, or nearly two years later. 
But Faraday’s experimental trial at the South Foreland preceded the 
lighting of Dungeness by more than two years. The electric light 
was afterwards established at Cape Grisnez. The light was started 
at Souter Point on January 11, 1871; and at the South Foreland on 
January 1, 1872. At the Lizard, which probably enjoys the newest 
and most powerful development of the electric light, it began to 
shine on January 1, 1878. 


I have now to revert to a point ot apparently small moment, but 
which really constitutes an important step in the development of this 
subject. I refer to the form given in 1857 to the rotating armature 
by Dr. Werner Siemens, of Berlin. Instead of employing coils 
wound transversely round cores of iron, as in the machine of Saxton, 
Siemens, after giving a bar of iron the proper shape, wound his wire 
longitudinally round it, and obtained thereby greatly augmented 
effects between suitably placed magnetic poles. Such an armature is 
employed in the small magneto-electric machine which I now intro- 
(1) Du Moncel, “1'Electricité,” Aug. 1878, p. 150. 
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duce to your notice, and for which the institution is indebted to 
Mr. Henry Wilde, of Manchester. There are here sixteen permanent 
horse-shoe magnets placed parallel to each other, and between their 
poles a Siemens armature. The two ends of the wire which sur- 
rounds the armature are now disconnected. In turning the handle 
and causing the armature to rotate, I simply overcome ordinary 
mechanical friction. But the two ends of the armature coil can be 
united in a moment, and when this is done I immediately expe- 
rience a greatly increased resistance to rotation. Something over 
and above the ordinary friction of the machine is now to be over- 
come, and by the expenditure of an additional amount of muscular 
force I am able to overcome it. ‘The excess of labour thus thrown 
upon my arm has its exact equivalent in the electric currents gene- 
rated, and the heat produced by their subsidence in the coil of the 
armature. A portion of this heat may be rendered visible by con- 
necting the two ends of the coil with a thin platinum wire. When 
the handle of the machine is rapidly turned the wire glows, first 
with a red heat, then with a white heat, and finally with the heat of 
fusion. The moment the wire melts, the circuit round the armature 
is broken, an instant relief from the labour thrown upon the arm 
being the consequence. Clearly realise the equivalent of the 
heat here developed. During the period of turning the machine a 
certain amount of combustible substance was oxidized or burnt in the 
muscles of my arm. Had it done no external work, the matter 
consumed would have produced a definite amount of heat. Now, the 
muscular heat actually developed during the rotation of the machine 
fell short of this definite amount, the missing heat being reproduced 
to the last fraction in the glowing platinum wire and the other parts 
of the machine. Here, then, the electric current intervenes between 
my muscles and the generated heat, exactly as it did a moment ago 
between the voltaic battery and its generated heat. The electric 
current is to all intents and purposes a vehicle which transports the 
heat both of muscle and battery to any distance from the hearth 
where the fuel is consumed. Not only is the current a messenger, 
but it is also an intensifier of magical power. The temperature of 
my arm is, in round numbers, 100° Fahr., and it is by the intensifica- 
tion of this heat that one of the most refractory of metals, which 
requires a heat of 3,600° Fahr. to fuse it, has been reduced to the 
molten condition. 

Zinc, as I have said, is a fuel far too expensive to permit of the 
electric light produced by its combustion being used for the common 
purposes of life, and you will readily perceive that the human 
muscles, or even the muscles of a horse, would be more expensive 
still. Here, however, we can employ the force of burning coal to 
turn our machine, and it is this employment of our cheapest fuel, 
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rendered possible by Faraday’s discovery, which opens out the pros- 
pect of our being able to apply the electric light to public use. 

In 1866 a great step in the intensification of induced currents, and 
the consequent augmentation of the magneto-electric light, was taken 
by Mr. Henry Wilde. It fell to my lot to report upon them to the 
Royal Society, but before doing so I took the trouble of going to 
Manchester to witness Mr. Wilde’s experiments. He operated in 
this way: starting from a small machine like that worked in your 
presence a moment ago, he employed its current to excite an electro- 
magnet of a peculiar shape, between whose poles rotated a Siemens 
armature;' from this armature currents were obtained vastly stronger 
than those generated by the small magneto-electric machine. These 
currents might have been immediately employed to produce the 
electric light; but instead of this they were conducted round a 
second electro-magnet of vast size, between whose poles rotated a 
Siemens armature of corresponding dimensions. Three armatures 
therefore were involved in this series of operations; first, the arma- 
ture of the small magneto-electric machine; secondly, the armature 
of the first electro-magnet, which was of considerable size; and, 
thirdly, the armature of the seeond electro-magnet, which was otf 
vast dimensions. With the currents drawn from this third armature, 
Mr. Wilde obtained effects, both as regards heat and ‘light, enor- 
mously transcending those previously known.” 


But the discovery which, above all others, brought the practical 
question to the front is now to be considered. On the 4th of 
February, 1867, a paper was received. by the Royal Society from 
Mr. William Siemens bearing the title, “On the conversion oi 
Dynamic into Electrical Force without the use of Permanent Mag- 


netism.”* On the 14th of February a paper from Sir Charles 


Wheatstone was received, bearing the title, “On the augmentation 


(1) Page and Moigno had previously shown that the magneto-electric current could 
produce powerful electro-magnets. 

(2) Mr. Wilde’s paper is published in the Philosophical Transactions for 1867, p. 89. 
My opinion regarding Wilde’s machine was briefly expressed in a report to the Elder 
Brethren of the Trinity House on the 17th of May, 1866: “It gives me pleasure to 
state that the machine is exceedingly effective, and that it far transcends in power 
all other apparatus of the kind.” 

(3) A paper on the same subject, by Dr. Werner Siemens, was read on the 17th of 
January, 1867, before the Academy of Sciences in Berlin. In a letter to Engineering, 
No. 622, p. 45, Mr. Robert Sabine states that Professor Wheatstone’s machines were 
constructed by Mr. Stroh in the months of July and August, 1866. I do not doubt 
Mr. Sabine’s statement; still it would be dangerous in the highest degree to depart from 
the canon, in asserting which Faraday was specially strenuous, that the date of a dis- 
covery is the date of its publication. Towards the end of December, 1866, Mr. Alfred 
Varley also lodged a provisional specification (which, I believe, is a sealed document) 
embodying the principles of the dynamo-electric machine, but some years elapsed before 
he made anything public. His brother, Mr. Cromwell Varley, when writing on this 
subject in 1867, does not mention him (Proc. Roy. Soc., March 14, 1867). It probably 
marks a national trait that sealed communications, though allowed in France, have 
never been recognised by the scientific societies of England. 
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of the Power of a Magnet by the reaction thereon of Currents in- 
duced by the Magnet itself.’’ Both papers, which dealt with the 
same discovery, and which were illustrated by experiments, were 
read upon the same night, viz. the 14th of February. The whole 
field of science hardly furnishes a more beautiful example of 
the interaction of natural forces than that set forth in these two 
papers. You can hardly find a bit of iron—you can hardly pick up 
an old horse-shoe, for example—that does not possess a trace of 
permanent magnetism; and from such a small beginning Siemens 
and Wheatstone have taught us to rise by a series of interactions 
between magnet and armature to a magnetic intensity previously 
unapproached. Conceive the Siemens armature placed between the 
poles of a suitable electro-magnet. Suppose this latter to possess 
at starting the faintest trace of magnetism; when the armature 
rotates, currents of infinitesimal strength are generated in its coil. 
Let the ends of that coil be connected with the wire surrounding 
the electro-magnet. The infinitesimal current generated in the 
armature will then circulate round the magnet, augmenting its 
intensity by an infinitesimal amount. The strengthened magnet 
instantly reacts upon the coil which feeds it, producing a current of 
greater strength. This current again passes round the magnet, 
which immediately brings its enhanced power to bear upon the coil. 
By this play of mutual give and take between magnet and armature, 
the strength of the former is raised in a very brief interval from 
almost nothing to complete magnetic saturation. Such a magnet 
and armature are able to produce currents of extraordinary power, 
and if an electric lamp be introduced into the common circuit of 
magnet and armature, we can readily obtain a most powerful light." 
By this discovery, then, we are enabled to avoid the trouble and 
expense involved in the employment of permanent magnets; we are 
also enabled to drop the exciting magnetc-electric machine, and the 
duplication of the electro-magnets. By it, in short, the electric gene- 
rator is so far simplified, and reduced in cost, as to enable electricity 
to enter the lists as the rival of our present means of illumination. 
Soon after the announcement of their discovery by Siemens 
and Wheatstone, Mr. Holmes, at the instance of the Elder 
Brethren of the Trinity House, endeavoured to turn this discovery 
to account for lighthouse purposes. Already, in the spring of 
1869, he had constructed a machine which, though hampered 
with defects, exhibited extraordinary power. The light was 
developed in the focus of a dioptric apparatus placed on the 
Trinity Wharf at Blackwall, and witnessed by the Elder Brethren, 
Mr. Douglass, and myself, from an observatory at Charlton, on the 
(1) In 1867 Mr. Ladd introduced the modification of dividing the armature into two 


separate coils, one of which fed the electro-magnets, while the other yiclded the induced 
currents. 
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opposite side of the Thames. Falling upon the suspended haze, the 
light illuminated the atmosphere for miles all round. Anything so 
sunlike in splendour had not, I imagine, been previously witnessed. 
The apparatus of Holmes, however, was rapidly distanced by the 
safer and more powerful machines of Siemens and Gramme. 

As regards lighthouse illumination, the next step forward was 
taken by the Elder Brethren of the Trinity House in 1876-77. 
Having previously decided on the establishment of the electric light 
at the Lizard in Cornwall, they instituted, at the time referred to, 
an elaborate series of comparative experiments wherein the machinery 
of Holmes, of the Alliance Company, of Siemens, and of Gramme, 
were pitted against each other. The Siemens and the Gramme 
machines delivered direct currents, while those of Holmes and the 
Alliance Company delivered alternating currents. The light of the 
latter was of the same intensity in all azimuths round the place of 
observation; that of the former was different in different azimuths, 
the discharge being so regulated as to yield a gush of light of special 
intensity in one direction. The following table gives in standard 
candles the performance of the respective machines :—" 


Name of Machines. Maximum. 


Minimum. 
Holmes. ‘ ‘ ; ; 1,523 ‘ 1,523 
Alliance . ‘ : P , 1,953 F ; 1,953 
Gramme . : F ; ‘ 6,663 ; ‘ 4,016 
(No. 1) 


Gramme . ‘ F ; ; 6,663 r - 4,016 
(No. 2) 


Siemens . . . : . 14,818 : ; 8,932 


_ (Large) 

Siemens r . ; , 5,539 : ; 3,339 
(Small, No. 1) 

Siemens . : ‘ ‘ 6,864 ‘ : 4,138 
(Small, No. 2) 

Two Holmes’s coupled . 5 2,811 ‘ ‘ 2,811 

Two Gramme’s ‘ : . 11,396 ‘ - 6,869 


Two Siemens’ . 

(Nos. 1 and 2) 

These determinations were made by Mr. Douglass the engineer- 

in-chief, and Mr. Ayres the assistant engineer of the Trinity House. 

After this contest, which was conducted throughout in the most 

amicable manner, Siemens machines of the smaller type were chosen 
for the Lizard.” 

We have machines capable of sustaining a single light, and also 

machines capable of sustaining several lights. The Gramme machine, 


- »« « ee . »« oe 


(1) Observations from the sea on the night of November 21, 1876, made the Gramme 
and small Siemens practically equal to the Alliance. But the photometric observations, 
in which the external resistance was abolished, and previous to which the light-keepers 
had become more skilled in the management of the direct current, showed the differ- 
ences recorded in the table. A close inspection of these powerful lights at the South 
Foreland caused my face to peel, as if it had been irritated by an Alpine sun. 


(2) As the result of a recent trial by Mr. Schwendler, they have been also chosen for 
India. 
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for example, which ignites the Jablochkoff candles on the Thames 
Embankment and at the Holborn Viaduct, delivers four currents, 
each passing through its own circuit. In each circuit are five lamps 
through which the current belonging to the circuit passes in succes- 
sion. The lights correspond to so many resisting spaces, over which, 
as already explained, the current has to leap; the force which accom- 
plishes the leap being that which produces the light. Whether the 
current is to be competent to pass through five lamps in succession, 
or to sustain only a single lamp, depends entirely upon the will and 
skill of the maker of the machine. He has, to guide him, definite 
laws laid down by Ohm half a century ago, by which he must abide. 

Ohm has taught us how to arrange the elements of our battery so 
as to augment indefinitely its electro-motive force—that force, namely, 
which urges the current forward and enables it to surmount external 
obstacles. We have only to link the cells together so that the current 
generated by each cell shall pass through all the others, and add its 
electro-motive force to that of all the others. We increase, it is 
true, at the same time the resistance of the battery, diminishing 
thereby the quantity of the current from each cell, but we augment 
the power of the integrated current to overcome external hindrances. 
The resistance of the battery itself” may, indeed, be rendered so 
great, that the external resistance shall vanish in comparison. What 
is here said regarding the voltaic battery is equally true of magneto- 
electric machines. If we wish our current to leap over five intervals, 
and produce five lights in succession, we must invoke a sufficient 
electro-motive force. This is done through multiplying by the use 
of thin wires the convolutions of the rotating armature as, a 
moment ago, we augmented the cells of our voltaic battery. 
Each additional convolution, like each additional cell, adds its 
electro-motive force to that of all the others; and though it 
also adds its resistance, thereby diminishing the quantity of 
current contributed by each convolution, the integrated current 
becomes endowed with the power of leaping across the suc- 
cessive spaces necessary for the production of a series of lights 
in its course. The current is, as it were, rendered at once 
thinner and more piercing by the simultaneous addition of in- 
ternal resistance and electro-motive power. The machines, on the 
other hand, which produce only a single light have a small internal 
resistance associated with a small electro-motive force. In such 
machines the wire of the rotating armature is comparatively short 
and thick, copper riband instead of wire being commonly employed. 
Such machines deliver a large quantity of electricity of low tension— 
in other words, of low leaping power. Hence, though competent 
when their power is converged upon a single interval, to produce 
one splendid light, their currents are unable to force a passage when 
the number of intervals is increased. Thus, by augmenting the 
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convolutions of our machines we sacrifice quantity and gain electro- 
motive force; while by lessening the number of the convolutions, 
we sacrifice electro-motive force and gain quantity. Whether we 
ought to choose the one form of machine or the other depends 
entirely upon the external work the machine has to perform. If 
the object be to obtain a single light of great splendour, machines of 
low resistance and large quantity must be employed. If we want to 
obtain in the same circuit several lights of moderate intensity, 
machines of high internal resistance and of correspondingly high 
electro-motive power, must be invoked. 

When a coil of covered wire surrounds a bar of iron, the two ends 
of the coil being connected together, every alteration of the mag- 
netism of the bar is accompanied by the development of an induced 
current in the coil. The current is only excited during the period 
of magnetic change. No matter how strong or how weak the 
magnetism of the bar may be, as long as its condition remains 
permanent no current is developed. Conceive, then, the pole of a 
magnet placed near one end of the bar to be moved along it towards 
the other end. During the time of the pole’s motion there will be 
an incessant change in the magnetism of the bar, and accompanying 
this change we shall have an induced current in the surrounding 
coil. If, instead of moving the magnet, we move the bar and its 
surrounding coil past the magnetic pole, a similar alteration of the 
magnetism of the bar will occur, and a similar current will be 
induced in the coil. You have here the fundamental conception 
which led M. Gramme to the construction of his beautiful machine.’ 
He aimed at giving continuous motion to such a bar as we have here 
described ; and for this purpose he bent it into a continuous ring, 
which, by a suitable mechanism, he caused to rotate rapidly close to 
the poles of a horse-shoe magnet. The direction of the current 
varied with the motion and with the character of the influencing 
pole. The result was that the currents in the two semicircles of 
the coil surrounding the ring flowed in opposite directions. Dut 
it was easy, by the mechanical arrangement called a commutator, 
to gather up the currents and cause them to flow in the same 
direction. The first machines of Gramme, therefore, furnished direct 
currents, similar to those yielded by the voltaic pile. M. Gramme 
subsequently so modified his machine as to produce alternating 
currents. Such machines are employed to produce the lights now 
exhibited on the Holborn Viaduct and the Thames Embankment. 

Another machine of great alleged merit is that of M. Lontin. It 
resembles in shape a toothed iron wheel, the teeth being used as 
cores, round which are wound coils of copper wire. The wheel is 
caused to rotate between the opposite poles of powerful electro- 


(1) Comptes Rendus, 1871, p. 176. See also Gaugain on the Gramme machine, Ann. 
de Chem. et de Phys., vol. xxviii. p. 324. 
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magnets. On passing each pole the core or tooth is strongly mag- 
netised, and instantly evokes in the surrounding coil an induced 
current of corresponding strength. The currents excited in approach- 
ing and retreating, and in passing different poles, move in opposite 
directions, but by means of a commutator these conflicting electric 
streams are gathered up and caused to flow in a common bed. The 
bobbins in which the currents are induced, can be so increased in 
number as to augment indefinitely the power of the machine. To 
excite his electro-magnets, M. Lontin applies the principle of Mr. 
Wilde. A small machine furnishes a direct current, which is carried 
round the electro-magnets of a second and larger machine. Wilde’s 
principle, it may be added, is also applied on the Thames Embank- 
ment and the Holborn Viaduct ; a small Gramme machine being used 
in each ease to excite the electro-magnets of the large one. 

The Farmer-Wallace machine is also an apparatus of great power. 
It consists of a combination of bobbins for induced currents, and 
of inducing electro-magnets, the latter being excited by the method 
discovered by Siemens and Wheatstone. In the machines intended 
for the production of the electric light, the clectro-motive force is so 
ereat as to permit of the introduction of several lights in the same 
circuit. A peculiarly novel feature ofthe Farmer-Wallace system is 
the shape of the carbons. Instead of rods, two large plates of carbons 
with bevelled edges are employed, one above the other. The electric 
discharge passes from edge to edge, and shifts its position according 
as the carbon is dissipated. The duration of the light in this case 
far exceeds that obtainable with rods. I have myself seen four of 
these lights in the same circuit in Mr. Ladd’s workshop in the City, 
and they are now, I believe, employed at the Liverpool Street Station 
of the Metropolitan Railway. The Farmer-Wallace “ quantity 
machine” pours forth a flood of electricity of low tension. It is 
unable to cross the interval necessary for the production of the 
electric light, but it can fuse thick copper wires. When sent through 
a short bar of iridium, this refractory metal emits a light of extra- 
ordinary splendour.’ 

The machine of M. de Méritens, which he has generously brought 
over from Paris for our instruction, is the newest of all. In its 
construction he falls back upon the principle of the magneto-electric 
machine, employing permanent magnets as the exciters of the 
induced currents. Using the magnets of the Alliance Company, by 
a skilful disposition of his bobbins, M. de Méritens produces with 
cight magnets a light equal to that produced by forty magnets in 
the Alliance machines. While the space occupied is only one-fifth, 
the cost is little more than one-fourth that of the latter. In the 
de Méritens machine the commutator is abolished. The internal 

(1) The iridium light was shown by Mr, Ladd. It brilliantly illuminated the theatre 
of the Royal Institution. 
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heat is hardly sensible, and the absorption of power, in relation to 
the effects produced, is small. With his larger machines M.de Méritens 
maintains a considerable number of lights in the same circuit. 


In relation to this subject, inventors fall into two classes, the con- 
trivers of regulators and the constructors of machines. M. Rapieff 
has hitherto belonged to inventors of the first class, but I have 
reason to know that he is engaged on a machine which, when 
complete, will place him in the other class also. Instead of two 
single carbon rods, M. Rapieff employs two pairs of rods, each pair 
forming a V. The light is produced at the common junction of the 
four carbons. The device for regulating the light is of the simplest 
character. At the bottom of the stand which supports the carbons 
are two small electro-magnets. One of them, when the current 
passes, draws the carbons together, and in so doing throws itself out 
of circuit, leaving the control of the light to the other. The carbons 
are caused to approach each other by a descending weight, which 
acts in conjunction with the electro-magnet. Through the liberality 
of the proprietors of the Times, every facility has been given to 
M. Rapieff to develope and simplify his invention at Printing House 
Square. The illumination of the press-room, which I had _ the 
pleasure of witnessing, under the guidance of M. Rapieff himself, is 
extremely effectual and agreeable to the eye. There are, I believe, 
five lamps in the same circuit, and the regulators are so devised 
that the extinction of any lamp does not compromise the action of 
the others. M. Rapieff has lately improved his regulator. 

Many other inventors might here be named, and fresh ones are 
daily crowding in. Mr. Werdermann has been long known in con- 
nection with this subject. Employing as negative carbon a disc, and 
as positive carbon a rod, he has, I am assured, obtained very satis- 
factory results. The small resistances brought into play by his 
minute arcs enable Mr. Werdermann to introduce a number of lamps 
into a circuit traversed by a current of only moderate electro-motive 
power. M. Reynier is also the inventor of a very beautiful little 
lamp, in which the point of a thin carbon rod, properly adjusted, is 
caused to touch the circumference of a carbon wheel which rotates 
underneath the point. The light is developed at the place of con- 
tact of rod and wheel. One of the last steps, though I am informed 
not quite the last, in the improvement of regulators is this: The 
positive carbon wastes more profusely than the negative, and this is 
alleged to be due to the greater heat of the former. It occurred to 
Mr. William Siemens to chill the negative artificially, with the view 
of diminishing or wholly preventing its waste. This he accomplishes 
by making the negative pole a hollow cone of copper, and by 
* (1) The small machine transforms one-and-a-quarter horse-power into heat and light, 


yielding about 1,900 candles; the large machine transforms five-horse power, yielding 
about 9,000 candles. 
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ingeniously discharging a small jet of cold water against the 
interior of the cone. His negative of copper is thus caused to 
remain fixed in space, for it is not dissipated, the positive carbon 
only needing control. I have seen this lamp in action, and can bear 
witness to its success. 

I might go on to other inventions, achieved or projected. Indeed, 
there is something bewildering in the recent rush of constructive 
talent into this domain of applied electricity. The question and its 
prospects are modified from day to day, a steady advance being made 
towards the improvement both of machines and regulators. With 
regard to our public lighting, I strongly lean to the opinion that 
the electric light will at no distant day triumph over gas. I am 
not so sure that it will do so in our private houses. As, however, 
I am anxious to avoid dropping a word here that could influence 
the share market in the slightest degree, I limit myself to this 
general statement of opinion. , 

To one inventor in particular belongs the honour of the idea, and 
the realisation of the idea, of causing the carbon rods to burn away 
like a candle. It is needless for me to say that I here refer to the 
young Russian officer, M. Jablochkoff. He sets two carbon rods 
upright at a small distance apart, and’ fills the space between them 
with an insulating substance like plaster of Paris. The carbon rods 
are fixed in metallic holders. A momentary contact is established 
between the two carbons by a little cross-piece of the same substance 
placed horizontally from top to top. This cross-piece is immediately 
dissipated or removed by the current, the passage of which once 
established is afterwards maintained. ‘The carbons gradually waste, 
while the substance between them melts like the wax of a candle. 
The comparison, however, only holds good for the act of melting ; 
for, as regards the current, the insulating plaster is practically inert. 
Indeed, as proved by M. Rapieff and Mr. Wilde, the plaster may be 
dispensed with altogether, the current passing from point to point 
between the naked carbons. M. de Méritens has recently brought 
out a new candle, in which the plaster is abandoned, while between 
the two principal carbons is placed a third insulated rod of the same 
material. With the small de Méritens machine two of these candles 
can be lighted before you; they produce a very brilliant light.’ In 
the Jablochkoff candle it is necessary that the carbons should be con- 
sumed at the same rate. Hence the necessity for alternating currents 
by which this equal consumption is secured. It will be seen that 
M. Jablochkoff has abolished regulators altogether, introducing the 
candle principle in their stead. In my judgment, the performance 
of the Jablochkoff candle on the Thames Embankment and the 
Holborn Viaduct is highly creditable, notwithstanding a considerable 


(1) Both the machines of M. de Méritens and the Farmer-Wallace machine were 
worked by an excellent gas-engine, lent for the occasion by the Messrs, Crossley, of 
Manchester. The Siemens machine was worked by steam. 

VOL. XXV. N.S. Q 
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waste of light towards the sky. The Jablochkoff lamps, it may be 
added, would be more effective in a street, where their light would 
be scattered abroad by the adjacent houses, than in the positions 
which they now occupy in London. 


It was my custom some years ago, whenever I needed a new and 
complicated instrument, to sit down beside its proposed constructor, 
and to talk the matter over with him. The study of the inventor’s 
mind which this habit opened out was always of the highest interest 
tome. I particularly well remember the impression made upon me 
on such occasions by the late Mr. Darker, a philosophical instrument 
maker in Lambeth. This man’s life was a struggle, and the reason 
of it was not far to seek. No matter how commercially lucrative the 
work upon which he was engaged might be, he would instantly turn 
aside from it to seize and realise the ideas of a scientific man. He 
had an inventor’s power, and an inventor’s delight in its exercise. 
The late Mr. Becker possessed the same power in avery considerable 
degree. On the Continent, Froment, Breguet, Sauerwald, and others 
might be mentioned as eminent instances of ability of this kind. 
Such minds resemble a liquid on the point of crystallization. Stirred 
by a hint, crystals of constructive thought immediately shoot through 
them. That Mr. Edison possesses this intuitive power in no common 
measure, is proved by what he has already accomplished. He has the 
penetration to seize the relationship of facts and principles, and the 
art to reduce them to novel and concrete combinations. Hence, 
though he has thus far accomplished nothing that we can recognise 
as new in relation to the electric light, an adverse opinion as to his 
ability to solve the complicated problem on which he is engaged, 
would be unwarranted. 

I will endeavour to illustrate in a simple manner Mr. Edison’s 
alleged mode of electric illumination, taking advantage of what Ohm 
has taught us regarding the laws of the current, and what Joule hasi 
taught us regarding the relation of resistance to the development of 
light and heat. From one end of a voltaic battery runs a wire, 
dividing at a certain point into two branches, which reunite in a 
single wire connected with the other end of the battery. From the 
positive end of the battery the current passes first through the single 
wire to the point of junction, where it divides itself between the 
branches according to a well-known law. If the branches be equally 
resistant, the current divides itself equally between them. If one 
branch be less resistant than the other, more than half the current 
will choose the freer path. ‘The strict law is that the quantity of 
current is inversely proportional to the resistance. A clear image 
of the process is derived from the deportment of water. When a 
river meets an island it divides, passing right and left of the obstacle, 
and afterwards reuniting. If the two branch beds be equal in depth, 
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width, and inclination, the water will divide itself equally between 
them. If they be unequal, the larger quantity of water will flow 
through the more open course. And, as in the case of the water, we 
may have an indefinite number of islands producing an indefinite 
subdivision of the trunk stream, so in the case of electricity we may 
have, instead of two branches, any number of branches, the current 
dividing itself among them, in accordance with the law which fixes 
the relation of flow to resistance. 

Let us apply this knowledge. Suppose an insulated copper rod, 
which we may call an “ electric main,” to be laid down along one of 
our streets, say along the Strand. Let this rod be connected with one 
end of a powerful voltaic battery, a good metallic connection being 
established between the other end of the battery and the gas-pipes 
under the street. As long asthe electric main continues unconnected 
with the gas-pipes, the circuit is incomplete and no current will flow ; 
but if any part of the main, however distant from the battery, be 
connected with the adjacent gas-pipes, the circuit will be completed 
and the current will flow. Supposing our battery to be at Charing 
Cross, and our rod of copper to be tapped opposite Somerset House, 
a branch wire can be carried from the rod into the building, the 
current passing through which may be subdivided into any number 
of subordinate branches which reunite afterwards and return through 
the gas-pipes to the battery. The branch currents may be employed 
to raise to vivid incandescence a refractory metal like iridium or one 
of its alloys. Instead of being tapped at one point, our main may 
be tapped at one hundred points. The current will divide in strict 
accordance with law, its power to produce light being solely limited 
by its strength. The process of division closely resembles the circu- 
lation of the blood ; the electric main carrying the outgoing current 
representing a great artery, the gas-pipes carrying the return current 
representing a great vein, while the intermediate branches represent 
the various vessels by which the blood is distributed through the 
system. This, if I understand aright, is Mr. Edison’s proposed mode 
of illumination. The electric force is at hand. Metals sufficiently 
refractory to bear being raised to vivid incandescence are also 
within reach. The principles which regulate the division of the 
current and the development of its light and heat are perfectly well 
known. There is no room for a “ discovery,” in the scientific sense 
of the term, but there is ample room for the exercise of that mechanical 
ingenuity which has given us the sewing machine and so many other 
useful inventions. Knowing something of the intricacy of the prac- 
tical problem, I should certainly prefer seeing it in Mr. Edison’s 
hands to having it in mine.' 

It is sometimes stated as a recommendation to the electric light, 

(1) More than thirty years ago the radiation from incandescent platinum was admi- 
rably investigated by Dr. Draper of New York. 

Q2 
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that it is light without heat; but to disprove this, it is only necessary 
to point to the experiments of Davy, which show that the heat of 
the voltaic arc transcends that of any other terrestrial source. The 
emission from the carbon points is capable of accurate analysis. To 
simplify the subject, we will take the case of a platinum wire at 
first slightly warmed by the current, and then, through the gradual 
augmentation of the latter, raised to a white heat. When first 
warmed, the wire sends forth rays which have no power on the optic 
nerve. They are what we call invisible rays; and not until the 
temperature of the wire has reached nearly 1,000° Fahr., does it 
begin to glow with a faint, red light. The rays which it emits prior 
to redness are all invisible rays, which can warm the hand but 
cannot excite vision. When the temperature of the wire is raised 
to whiteness, these dark rays not only persist, but they are enor- 
mously augmented in intensity. They constitute about 95 per cent. 
of the total radiation from the white-hot platinum wire. They make 
up nearly 90 per cent. of the emission from a brilliant electric light. 
You can by no means have the light of the carbons without this 
invisible emission as an accompaniment. The visible radiation is, as 
it were, built upon the invisible as its necessary foundation. 

It is easy to illustrate the growth in intensity of these invisible 
rays as the visible ones enter the radiation and augment in power. 
The transparency of the simple gases and metalloids—of oxygen, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, chlorine, iodine, bromine, sulphur, phosphorus, 
and even of carbon, for the invisible heat rays is extraordinary. 
Dissolved in a proper vehicle, iodine cuts the visible radiation 
sharply off, but allows the invisible free transmission. By dissolving 
iodine in sulphur, Professor Dewar has recently added to the 
number of our effectual ray-filters. The mixture may be made as 
black as pitch for the visible, while remaining transparent for the 
invisible rays. By such filters it is possible to detach the invisible 
rays from the total radiation, and to watch their augmentation as 
the light increases. Expressing the radiation from a platinum 
wire when it first feels warm to the touch—when, therefore, all its 
rays are invisible—by the number one, the invisible radiation from 
the same wire raised to a white heat may be five hundred or more. 
It is not, then, by the diminution or transformation of the non- 
luminous emission that we obtain the luminous ; the heat rays main- 
tain their ground as the necessary antecedents and companions of the 
light rays. When detached and concentrated, these powerful heat rays 
can produce all the effects ascribed to the mirrors of Archimedes at 
the siege of Syracuse. While incompetent to produce the faintest 
glimmer of light, or to affect the most delicate air-thermometer, 
they will inflame paper, burn up wood, and even ignite combustible 
metals. When they impinge upon a metal refractory enough to bear 
their shock without fusion, they can raise it to a heat so white and 
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luminous as to yield, when analysed, all the colours of the spectrum. 
In this way the dark rays emitted by the incandescent carbons are 
converted into light rays of all colours. Still, so powerless are these 
invisible rays to excite vision that the eye has been placed at a focus 
competent to raise platinum foil to bright redness, without experi- 
encing any visual impression. Light for light, no doubt, the amount 
of heat imparted by the incandescent carbons to the air is far less 
than that imparted by gas flames. It is less because of the smaller 
size of the carbons, and of the comparative smallness of the quantity 
of fuel consumed in a given time. It is also less because the air 
cannot penetrate the carbons as it penetrates a flame. The temperature 
of the flame is lowered by the admixture of a gas which constitutes four- 
fifths of our atmosphere, and which, while it appropriates and diffuses 
the heat, does not aid in the combustion; and this lowering of the 
temperature by the inert atmospheric nitrogen, renders necessary the 
combustion of a greater amount of gas to produce the necessary light. 
In fact, though the statement may appear paradoxical, it is entirely 
because of its enormous actual temperature that the electric light seems 
socool. Itisthis temperature that renders the proportion of luminous 
to non-luminous heat greater in the electric light than in our brightest 
flames. The electric light, moreover, requires no air to sustain 
it. It glows in the most perfect air vacuum. Its light and heat are 
therefore not purchased at the expense of the vitalising constituent 


of the atmosphere. It sheds its light without vitiating the air. 


Two orders of minds have been implicated in the development of 
this subject; first, the investigator and discoverer, whose object is 
purely scientific, and who cares little for practical ends ; secondly, the 
practical mechanician, whose object is mainly industrial. It would 
be easy, and probably in many cases true, to say that the one wants 
to gain knowledge, while the other wants to make money ; but I am 
persuaded that the mechanician not unfrequently merges the hope of 
profit in the love of his work. Members of each of these classes are 
sometimes scornful towards those of the other. There is, for example, 
something superb in the disdain with which Cuvier hands over the 
discoveries of pure science to those who apply them: “ Your grand 
practical achievements are only the easy application of truths not 
sought with a practical intent—truths which their discoverers pursued 
for their own sake, impelled solely by an ardour for knowledge. 
Those who turned them into practice could not have discovered 
them, while those who discovered them had neither the time nor the 
inclination to pursue them to a practical result. Your rising work- 
shops, your peopled colonies, your vessels which furrow the seas ; 
this abundance, this luxury, this tumult ”—“ this commotion,” he 
would have added, were he now alive, “regarding the electric 
light ”—* all come from discoverers in Science, though all remain 
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strange tothem. The day that a discovery enters the market they 
abandon it; it concerns them no more.” 

In writing thus Cuvier probably did not sufficiently take into 
account the reaction of the applications of science upon science itself. 
The improvement of an old instrument or the invention of a new one 
is often tantamount to an enlargement and refinement of the senses 
of the scientific investigator. Beyond this, the amelioration of the 
community is also an object worthy of the best efforts of the human 
brain. Still, assuredly it is well and wise for a nation to bear in 
mind that those practical applications which strike the public eye, 
and excite public admiration, are the outgrowth of long antecedent 
labours begun, continued, and ended under the operation of a purely 
intellectual stimulus. ‘“ Few,’ says Pasteur, “seem to comprehend 
the real origin of the marvels of industry and the wealth of nations. 
I need no other proof of this than the frequent employment in 
lectures, speeches, and official language of the erroneous expression, 
‘applied science.’ A statesman of the greatest talent stated some 
time ego that in our day the reign of theoretic science had rightly 
yielded place to that of applied science. Nothing, I venture to say, 
could be more dangerous, even to practical life, than the conse- 
quences which might flow from these words. They show the im- 
perious necessity of a reform in our higher education. There exists 
no category of sciences to which the name of applied science could 
be given. We have science and the applications of science which 
are united as tree and fruit.” 

A final reflection is here suggested. We have amongst us a small 
cohort of social regenerators—men of high thoughts and aspirations— 
who would place the operations of the scientific mind under the control 
of a hierarchy which should dictate to the man of science the course 
that he ought to pursue. How this hierarchy is to get its wisdom they 
do not explain. They decry and denounce scientific theories; they 
scorn all reference to ether, and atoms, and molecules, as subjects 
lying far apart from the world’s needs; and yet such ultra-sensible 
conceptions are often the spur to the greatest discoveries. The 
source, in fact, from which the true natural philosopher derives 
inspiration and unifying power is essentially ideal. Faraday lived 
in this ideal world. Nearly half a century ago, when he first 
obtained a spark from a magnet, an Oxford don expressed regret 
that such a discovery should have been made, as it placed a new and 
facile implement in the hands of the incendiary. To regret, a 
Comtist hierarchy would have probably added repression, sending 
Faraday back to his bookbinder’s bench as a more dignified and 
practical sphere of action than peddling with a magnet. And yet it 
is Faraday’s spark which now shines upon our coasts, and promises 
to illuminate our streets, halls, quays, squares, warehouses, and, 
perhaps at no distant day, our homes. Joun Tynpatn. 












CHAPTERS ON SOCIALISM. 


By Joun Sruart Mitt. 


Pretiminary Notice. 


Ir was in the year 1869 that, impressed with the degree in which, 
even during the last twenty years, when the world seemed so wholly 
occupied with other matters, the socialist ideas of speculative 
thinkers had spread among the workers in every civilised country, 
Mr. Mill formed the design of writing a book on Socialism. Con- 
vinced that the inevitable tendencies of modern society must be to 
bring the questions involved in it always more and more to the front, 
he thought it of great practical consequence that they should be 
thoroughly and impartially ccnsidered, and the lines pointed out by 
which the best speculatively-tested theories might, without pro- 
longation of suffering on the one hand, or unnecessary disturbance 
on the other, be applied to the existing order of things. He there- 
fore planned a work which should go exhaustively through the whole 
subject, point by point ; and the four chapters now printed are the 
first rough drafts thrown down towards the foundation of that work. 
These chapters might not, when the work came to be completely 
written out and then re-written, according to the author’s habit, 
have appeared in the present order; they might have been incorpo- 
rated into different parts of the work. It has not been without 
hesitation that I have yielded to the urgent wish of the editor of this 
Review to give these chapters to the world; but I have complied with 
his request because, while they appear to me to possess great intrinsic 
value as well as special application to the problems now forcing 
themselves on public attention, they will not, I believe, detract even 
from the mere literary reputation of their author, but will rather 
form an example of the patient labour with which good work is 
done. 


HELEN Taybor. 
January, 1879. 


Inrropuctrory. 


In the great country beyond the Atlantic, which is now well-nigh 
the most powerful country in the world, and will soon be indisputably 
so, manhood suffrage prevails, Such is also the political qualification 
of France since 1848, and has become that of the German Confede- 
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ration, though not of all the several states composing it. In Great 
Britain the suffrage is not yet so widely extended, but the last 
Reform Act admitted within what is called the pale of the Constitu- 
tion so large a body of those who live cn weekly wages, that as soon 
and as often as these shall choose to act together as a class, and exert 
for any common object the whole of the electoral power which our 
present institutions give them, they will exercise, though not a 
complete ascendancy, a very great influence on legislation. Now 
these are the very class which, in the vocabulary of the higher ranks, 
are said to have no stake in the country. Of course they have in 
reality the greatest stake, since their daily bread depends on its 
prosperity. But they are not engaged (we may call it bribed) by 
any peculiar interest of their own, to the support of property as it 
is, least of all to the support of inequalities of property. So far as 
their power reaches, or may hereafter reach, the laws of property 
have to depend for support upon considerations of a public nature, 
upon the estimate made of their conduciveness to the general 
welfare, and not upon motives of a mere personal character operating 
on the minds of those who have control over the Government. 

It seems to me that the greatness of this change is as yet by no 
means completely realised, either by those who opposed, or by those who 
effected our last constitutional reform. To say the truth, the percep- 
tions of Englishmen are of late somewhat blunted as to the tendencies 
of political changes. They have seen so many changes made, from 
which, while only in prospect, vast expectations were entertained, 
both of evil and of good, while the results of either kind that actually 
followed seemed far short of what had been predicted, that they have 
come to feel as if it were the nature of political changes not to fulfil 
expectation, and have fallen into a habit of half-unconscious belief 
that such changes, when they take place without a violent revolution, 
do not much or permanently disturb in practice the course of things 
habitual to the country. This, however, is but a superficial view 
either of the past or of the future. The various reforms of the last 
two generations have been at least as fruitful in important conse- 
quences as was foretold. The predictions were often erroneous as to 
the suddenness of the effects, and sometimes even as to the kind of 
effect. We laugh at the vain expectations of those who thought that 
Catholic emancipation would tranquillise Ireland, or reconcile it to 
British rule. At the end of the first ten years of the Reform Act of 
1832, few continued to think either that it would remove every 
important practical grievance, or that it had opened the door to 
universal suffrage. But five-and-twenty years more of its operation 
have given scope for a large development of its indirect working, 
which is much more momentous than the direct. Sudden effects in 
history are generally superficial. Causes which go deep down into 
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the roots of future events produce the most serious parts of their 
effect only slowly, and have, therefore, time to become a part of the 
familiar order of things before general attention is called to the 
changes they are producing; since, when the changes do become 
evident, they are often not seen, by cursory observers, to be in any 
peculiar manner connected with the cause. The remoter conse- 
quences of a new political fact are seldom understood when they 
oceur, except when they have been appreciated beforehand. 

This timely appreciation is particularly easy in respect to the 
tendencies of the change made in our institutions by the Reform Act 
of 1867. The great increase of electoral power which the Act places 
within the reach of the working classes is permanent. The circum- 
stances which have caused them, thus far, to make a very limited 
use of that power, are essentially temporary. It is known even to 
the most inobservant, that the working classes have, and are likely 
to have, political objects which concern them as working classes, and 
on which they believe, rightly or wrongly, that the interests and 
opinions of the other powerful classes are opposed to theirs. How- 
ever much their pursuit of these objects may be for the present 
retarded by want of electoral organization, by dissensions among 
themselves, or by their not having reduced as yet their wishes into a 
sufficiently definite practical shape, it is as certain as anything in 
politics can be, that they will before long find the means of making 
their collective electoral power effectively instrumental to the pro- 
motion of their collective objects. And when they do so, it will not 
be in the disorderly and ineffective way which belongs to a people 
not habituated to the use of legal and constitutional machinery, uor 
willit be by the impulse of a mere instinct of levelling. The instru- 
ments will be the press, public meetings and associations, and the 
return to Parliament of the greatest possible number of persons 
pledged to the political aims of the working classes. The political 
aims will themselves be determined by definite political doctrines ; 
for politics are now scientifically studied from the point of view of 
the working classes, and opinions conceived in the special interest of 
those classes are organized into systems and creeds which lay claim 
to a place on the platform of political philosophy, by the same right 
as the systems elaborated by previous thinkers. It is of the utmost 
importance that all reflecting persons should take into early con- 
sideration what these popular political creeds are likely to be, and 
that every single article of them should be brought under the fullest 
light of investigation and discussion, so that, if possible, when the 
time shall be ripe, whatever is right in them may be adopted, and 
what is wrong rejected by general consent, and that instead of a 
hostile conflict, physical or only moral, between the old and the new, 
the best parts of both may be combined in a renovated social fabric. 
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At the ordinary pace of those great social changes which are not 
effected by physical violence, we have before us an interval of about 
a generation, on the due employment of which it depends whether 
the accommodation of social institutions to the altered state of human 
society, shall be the work of wise foresight, or of a conflict of opposite 
prejudices. The future of mankind will be gravely imperilled, if 
great questions are left to be fought over between ignorant change 
and ignorant opposition to change. 

And the discussion that is now required is one that must go down 
to the very first principles of existing society. The fundamental 
doctrines which were assumed as incontestable by former generations, 
are now put again on their trial. Until the present age, the institu- 
tion of property in the shape in which it has been handed down from 
the past, had not, except by a few speculative writers, been brought 
seriously into question, because the conflicts of the past have always 
been conflicts between classes, both of which had a stake in the 
existing constitution of property. It will not be possible to go on 
longer in this manner. When the discussion includes classes who 
have next to no property of their own, and are only interested in the 
institution so far as it isa public benefit, they will not allow any- 
thing to be taken for granted—certainly not the principle of private 
property, the legitimacy and utility of which are denied by many of 
the reasoners who look out from the standpoint of the working 
classes. Those classes will certainly demand that the subject, in all 
its parts, shall be reconsidered from the foundation ; that all pro- 
posals for doing without the institution, and all modes of modifying 
it which have the appearance of being favourable to the interest of 
the working classes, shall receive the fullest consideration and dis- 
cussion before it is decided that the subject must remain as it is. 
As far as this country is concerned, the dispositions of the working 
classes have as yet manifested themselves hostile only to certain out- 
lying portions of the proprietary system. Many of them desire to 
withdraw questions of wages from the freedom of contract, which is 
one of the ordinary attributions of private property. The more 
aspiring of them deny that land is a proper subject for private 
appropriation, and have commenced an agitation for its resumption 
by the State. With this is combined, in the speeches of some of the 
agitators, a denunciation of what they term usury, but without any 
definition of what they mean by the name; and the cry does not 
seem to be of home origin, but to have been caught up from the 
intercourse which has recently commenced through the Labour 
Congresses and the International Society, with the continental 
Socialists who object to all interest on money, and deny the legitimacy 
of deriving an income in any form from property apart from labour. 
This doctrine does not as yet show signs of being widely prevalent 
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in Great Britain, but the soil is well prepared to receive the seeds of 
this description which are widely scattered from those foreign 
countries where large, general theories, and schemes of vast 
promise, instead of inspiring distrust, are essential to the popularity 
ofacause. It is in France, Germany, and Switzerland that anti- 
property doctrines in the widest sense have drawn large bodies of 
working men to rally roundthem. In these countries nearly all those 
who aim at reforming society in the interest of the working classes 
profess themselves Socialists, a designation under which schemes of 
very diverse character are comprehended and confounded, but which 
implies at least a remodelling generally approaching to abolition 
of the institution of private property. And it would probably be 
found that even in England the more prominent and active leaders 
of the working classes are usually in their private creed Socialists 
of one order or another, though being, like most English politicians, 
better aware than their Continental brethren that great and perma- 
nent changes in the fundamental ideas of mankind are not to be 
accomplished by a coup de main, they direct their practical efforts 
towards ends which seem within easier reach, and are content to 
hold back all extreme theories until there has been experience of the 
operation of the same principles on a partial scale. While such 
continues to be the character of the English working classes, as it is 
of Englishmen in general, they are not likely to rush headlong 
into the reckless extremities of some of the foreign Socialists, who, 
even in sober Switzerland, proclaim themselves content to begin by 
simple subversion, leaving the subsequent reconstruction to take 
care of itself; and by subversion they mean not only the annihilation 
of all government, but getting all property of all kinds out of the 
hands of the possessors to be used for the general benefit; but in 
what mode it will, they say, be time enough afterwards to decide. 
The avowal of this doctrine by a public newspaper, the organ of 
an association (La Solidarité, published at Neuchatel), is one of the 
most curious signs of the times. The leaders of the English working 
men—whose delegates at the congresses of Geneva and Bale contri- 
buted much the greatest part of such practical common sense as was 
shown there—are not likely to begin deliberately by anarchy, without 
having formed any opinion as to what form of society should be 
established in the room of the old. But it is evident that whatever 
they do propose can only be properly judged, and the grounds of the 
judgment made convincing to the general mind, on the basis of a 
previous survey of the two rival theories, that of private property and 
that of Socialism, one or other of which must necessarily furnish most 
of the premises in the discussion. Before, therefore, we can usefully 
discuss this class of questions in detail, it will be advisable to 
examine from their foundations the general questions raised by 
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Socialism. And this examination should be made without any 
hostile prejudice. However irrefutable the arguments in favour of 
the laws of property may appear to those to whom they have the 
double prestige of immemorial custom and of personal interest, 
nothing is more natural than that a working man who has begun to 
speculate on politics, should regard them in a very different light. 
Having, after long struggles, attained in some countries, and nearly 
attained in others, the point at which for them, at least, there is no 
further progress to make in the department of purely political rights, 
is it possible that the less fortunate classes among the “adult males” 
should not ask themselves whether progress ought to stop there ? Not- 
withstanding all that has been done, and all that seems likely to be 
done, in the extension of franchises, a few are born to great riches, 
and the many to a penury, made only more grating by contrast. No 
longer enslaved or made dependent by force of law, the great 
majority are so by force of poverty ; they are still chained to a place, 
to an occupation, and to conformity with the will of an employer, 
and debarred by the accident of birth both from the enjoyments, and 
from the mental and moral advantages, which others inherit without 
exertion and independently of desert. That this is an evil equal 
to almost any of those against which mankind have hitherto 
struggled, the poor are not wrong in believing. Is it a necessary 
evil? They are told so by those who do not feel it—by those who 
have gained the prizes in the lottery of life. But it was also said 
that slavery, that despotism, that all the privileges of oligarchy were 
necessary. All the successive steps that have been made by the 
poorer classes, partly won from the better feelings of the powerful, 
partly extorted from their fears, and partly bought with money, or 
attained in exchange for support given to one section of the powerful 
in its quarrels with another, had the strongest prejudices opposed to 
them beforehand ; but their acquisition was a sign of power gained 
by the subordinate classes, a means to those classes of acquiring more ; 
it consequently drew to those classes a certain share of the respect 
accorded to power, and produced a corresponding modification in the 
creed of society respecting them; whatever advantages they succeeded 
in acquiring came to be considered their due, while, of those which 
they had not yet attained, they continued to be deemed unworthy. 
The classes, therefore, which the system of society makes subordi- 
nate, have little reason to put faith in any of the maxims which the 
same system of society may have established as principles. Con- 
sidering that the opinions of mankind have been found so wonderfully 
flexible, have always tended to consecrate existing facts, and to 
declare what did not yet exist, either pernicious or impracticable, what 
assurance have those classes that the distinction of rich and poor 
is grounded on a more imperative necessity than those other ancient 
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and long-established facts, which, having been abolished, are now 
condemned even by those who formerly profited by them? This 
cannot be taken on the word of an interested party. The working 
classes are entitled to claim that the whole field of social institutions 
should be re-examined, and every question considered as if it now 
arose for the first time ; with the idea constantly in view that the 
persons who are to be convinced are not those who owe their ease and 
importance to the present system, but persons who have no other 
interest in the matter than abstract justice and the general good of 
the community. It should be the object to ascertain what institu- 
tions of property would be established by an unprejudiced legislator, 
absolutely impartial between the possessors of property and the non- 
possessors; and to defend and justify them by the reasons which 
would really influence such a legislator, and not by such as have the 
appearance of being got up to make out a case for what already 
exists. Such rights or privileges of property as will not stand this 
test will, sooner or later, have to be given up. An impartial hearing 
ought, moreover, to be given to all objections against property itself. 
All evils and inconveniences attaching to the institution in its best 
form ought to be frankly admitted, and the best remedies or pallia- 
tives applied which human intelligencé is able to devise. And all 
plans proposed by social reformers, under whatever name designated, 
for the purpose of attaining the benefits aimed at by the institution 
of property without its inconveniences, should be examined with the 
same candour, not prejudged as absurd or impracticable. 


SoctaList OBJECTIONS TO THE PRESENT ORDER OF SOCIETY. 


As in all proposals for change there are two elements to be con- 
sidered—that which is to be changed, and that which it is to be 
changed to—so in Socialism considered generally, and in each of its 
varieties taken separately, there are two parts to be distinguished, 
the one negative and critical, the other constructive. There is, first, 
the judgment of Socialism on existing institutions and practices and 
on their results; and secondly, the various plans which it has pro- 
pounded for doing better. In the former all the different schools of 
Socialism are at one. They agree almost to identity in the faults 
which they find with the ecenomical order of existing society. Up 
toa certain point also they entertain the same general conception of 
the remedy to be provided for those faults ; but in the details, not- 
withstanding this general agreement, there is a wide disparity. It 
will be both natural and convenient, in attempting an estimate of 
their doctrines, to begin with the negative portion which is common 
to them all, and to postpone all mention of their differences until we 
arrive at that second part of their undertaking, in which alone they 
seriously differ. 
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This first part of our task is by no means difficult ; since it consists 
only in an enumeration of existing evils. Of these there is no 
scarcity, and most of them are by no means obscure or mysterious. 
Many of them are the veriest commonplaces of moralists, though the 
roots even of these lie deeper than moralists usually attempt to pene- 
trate. So various are they that the only difficulty is to make any 
approach to an exhaustive catalogue. We shall content ourselves 
for the present with mentioning a few of the principal. And let one 
thing be remembered by the reader. When item after item of the 
enumeration passes before him, and he finds one fact after another 
which he has been accustomed to include among the necessities of 
nature urged as an accusation against social institutions, he is not 
entitled to cry unfairness, and to protest that the evils complained of 
are inherent in Man and Society, and are such as no arrangements 
can remedy. ‘To assert this would be to beg the very question at 
issue. No one is more ready than Socialists to admit—they affirm 
it indeed much more decidedly than truth warrants—that the evils 
they complain of are irremediable in the present constitution of 
society. They propose to consider whether some other form of 
society may be devised which would not be liable to those evils, or 
would be liable to them in a much less degree. Those who object to 
the present order of society, considered as a whole, and who accept 
as an alternative the possibility of a total change, have a right to set 
down all the evils which at present exist in society as part of their 
case, whether these are apparently attributable to social arrangements 
or not, provided they do not flow from physical laws which human 
power is not adequate, or human knowledge has not yet learned, 
to counteract. Moral evils, and such physical evils as would be 
remedied if all persons did as they ought, are fairly chargeable 
against the state of society which admits of them; and are valid as 
arguments until it is shown that any other state of society would 
involve an equal or greater amount of such evils. In the opinion of 
Socialists, the present arrangements of society in respect to Property 
and the Production and Distribution of Wealth, are, as means to the 
general good, a total failure. They say that there is an enormous 
mass of evil which these arrangements do not suceced in preventing ; 
that the good, either moral or physical, which they realise is wretch- 
edly small compared with the amount of exertion employed, and that 
even this small amount of good is brought about by means which are 
full of pernicious consequences, moral and physical. 

First among existing social evils may be mentioned the evil of 
Poverty. The institution of Property is upheld and commended 
principally as being the means by which labour and frugality are 
insured their reward, and mankind enabled to emerge from indigence. 
It may be so; most Socialists allow that it has been so in earlier 
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periods of history. But if the institution can do nothing more or 
better in this respect than it has hitherto done, its capabilities, they 
aflirm, are very insignificant. What proportion of the memes. 
in the most civilised countries of Europe, enjoy in their own persons 
anything worth naming of the benefits of property ? It may be said, 
that but for property in the hands of their employers they would be 
without daily bread; but, though this be conceded, at least their 
daily bread is all that they have; and that often in insufficient 
quantity ; almost always of inferior quality ; and with no assurance of | 
continuing to have it at all; an immense proportion of the indus- | 





trious classes being at some period or other of their lives (and all | 


being liable to become) dependent, at least temporarily, on legal or 
voluntary charity. Any attempt to depict the miseries of indigence, 
or to estimate the proportion of mankind who in the most advanced 
countries are habitually given up during their whole existence to its 
physical and moral sufferings, would be superfluous here. This may 
be left to philanthropists, who have painted these miseries in colours 
sufficiently strong. Suffice it to say that the condition of numbers 
in civilised Europe, and even in England and France, is more 
wretched than that of most tribes of savages who are known to us. 

It may be said that of this hard lot no one has any reason to com- 
plain, because it befalls those only who are outstripped by others, 
irom inferiority of energy or of prudence. ‘This, even were it 
true, would be a very small alleviation of the evil. If some Nero or 
Domitian were to require a hundred persons to run a race for their 
lives, on condition that the fifty or twenty who came in hindmost 
should be put to death, it would not be any diminution of the 
injustice that the strongest or nimblest would, except through some 
untoward accident, be certain to escape. The misery and the crime 
would be that any were put to death at all. So in the economy of 
society ; if there be any who suffer physical privation or moral 
degradation, whose bodily necessities are either not satisfied or satis- 
fied in a manner which only brutish creatures can be content with, 
this, though not necessarily the crime of society, is pro tanto a failure 
of the social arrangements. And to assert as a mitigation of the 
evil that those who thus suffer are the weaker members of the com- 
munity, morally or physically, is to add insult to misfortune. Is 
weakness a justification of suffering ? Is it not, on the contrary, an 
irresistible claim upon every human being for protection against 
suffering ? If the minds and feelings of the prosperous were in a 
right state, would they accept their prosperity if for the sake of it 
even one person near them was, for any other cause than voluntary 
fault, excluded from obtaining a desirable existence ? 

One thing there is, which if it could be affirmed truly, would 
relieve social institutions from any share in the responsibility of 
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these evils. Since the human race has no means of enjoyable exist- 
ence, or of existence at all, but what it derives from its own labour 
and abstinence, there would be no ground for complaint against 
society if every one. who was willing to undergo a fair share of this 
labour and abstinence could attain a fair share of the fruits. But is 
this the fact? Is it not the reverse of the fact? The reward, 
instead of being proportioned to the labour and abstinence of the 
individual, is almost in an inverse ratio to it: those who receive the 
least, labour and abstain the most. Even the idle, reckless, and 
ill-conducted poor, those who are said with most justice to have 
themselves to blame for their condition, often undergo much more 
and severer labour, not only than those who are born to pecuniary 
independence, but than almost any of the more highly remunerated 
of those who earn their subsistence; and even the inadequate self- 
control exercised by the industrious poor costs them more sacrifice 
and more effort than is almost ever required from the more favoured 
members of society. The very idea of distributive justice, or of any 
proportionality between success and merit, or between success and 
exertion, is in the present state of society so manifestly chimerical as 
to be relegated to the regions of romance. It is true that the lot of 
individuals is not wholly independent of their virtue and intelli- 
gence; these do really tell in their favour, but far less than many 
other things in which there is no merit at all. The most powerful 
of all the determining circumstances is birth. The great majority 
are what they were born to be. Some are born rich without work, 
others are born to a position in which they can become rich by work, 
the great majority are born to hard work and poverty throughout 
life, numbers to indigence. Next to birth the chief cause of success 
in life is accident and opportunity. When a person not born to 
riches succeeds in acquiring them, his own industry and dexterity 
have generally contributed to the result; but industry and dexterity 
would not have sufficed unless there had been also a concurrence of 
occasions and chances which falls to the lot of only a small number. 
If persons are helped in their worldly career by their virtues, so are 
they, and perhaps quite as often, by their vices: by servility and 
sycophancy, by hard-hearted and close-fisted selfishness, by the 
permitted lies and tricks of trade, by gambling speculations, not 
seldom by downright knavery. Energies and talents are of much 
more avail for success in life than virtues; but if one man succeeds 
by employing energy and talent in something generally useful, 
another thrives by exercising the same qualities in out-generalling 
and ruining a rival, It is as much as any moralist ventures to 
assert, that, other circumstances being given, honesty is the best 
policy, and that with parity of advantages an honest person has 
better chances than a rogue. Even this in many stations and 
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circumstances of life is questionable; anything more than this is 
out of the question. It cannot be pretended that honesty, as a 
means of success, tells for as much as a difference of one single step 
on the social ladder. The connection between fortune and conduct 
is mainly this, that there is a degree of bad conduct, or rather of 
some kinds of bad conduct, which suffices to ruin any amount of 
good fortune; but the converse is not true: in the situation of most 
people no degree whatever of good conduct can be counted upon for 
raising them in the world, without the aid of fortunate accidents. 

These evils, then—great poverty, and that poverty very little 
connected with desert—are the first grand failure of the existing 
arrangements of society. The second is human misconduct; crime, 
vice, and folly, with all the sufferings which follow in their train. 
For, nearly all the forms of misconduct, whether committed towards | 
ourselves or towards others, may be traced to one of three causes: 
Poverty and its temptations in the many; Idleness and déswuvrement 
in the few whose circumstances do not compel them to work; bad 
education, or want of education, in both. The first two must be 
allowed to be at least failures in the social arrangements, the last is 
now almost universally admitted to be the fault of those arrange- | 
ments—it may almost be said the crinie. I am speaking loosely and | 
in the rough, for a minuter analysis of the sources of faults of \ 
character and errors of conduct would establish far more conclusively | 
the filiation which connects them with a defective organization of / 
society, though it would also show the reciprocal dependence of that / 
faulty state of society on a backward state of the human mind. 

At this point, in the enumeration of the evils of society, the mere 
levellers of former times usually stopped : but their more far-sighted 
successors, the present Socialists, go farther. In their eyes the very 
foundation of human life as at present constituted, the very principle 
on which the production and repartition of all material products is 
now carried on, is essentially vicious and anti-social. It is the prin- 
ciple of individualism, competition, each one for himself and against 
all the rest. It is grounded on opposition of interests, not harmony 
of interests, and under it every one is required to find his place by a 
struggle, by pushing others back or being pushed back by them. 
Socialists consider this system of private war (as it may be termed) 
between every one and every one, especially fatal in an economical 
point of view and in a moral. Morally considered, its evils are 
obvious. It is the parent of envy, hatred, and all uncharitableness ; 
it makes every one the natural enemy ofall others who cross his 
path, and every one’s path is constantly liable to be crossed. Under 
the present system hardly any one can gain except by the loss or 
disappointment of one or of many others. In a well-constituted 
community every one would be a gainer by every other person’s 
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successful exertions ; while now we gain by each other’s loss and lose 
by each other’s gain, and our greatest gains come from the worst 
source of all, from death, the death of those who are nearest and 
should be dearest to us. In its purely economical operation the 
principle of individual competition receives as unqualified con- 
demnation from the social reformers as in its moral. In the 
competition of labourers they see the cause of low wages; in the 
competition of producers the cause of ruin and bankruptcy; and 
both evils, they affirm, tend constantly to increase as population 
and wealth make progress; no person (they conceive) being bene- 
fited except the great proprietors of land, the holders of fixed 
money incomes, and a few great capitalists, whose wealth is 
gradually enabling them to undersell all other producers, to absorb 
the whole of the operations of industry into their own sphere, to 
drive from the market all employers of labour except themselves, 
and to convert the labourers into a kind of slaves or serfs, dependent 
on them for the means of support, and compelled to accept these on 
such terms as they choose to offer. Society, in short, is travelling 
onward, according to these speculators, towards a new feudality, that 
of the great capitalists. 

As I shall have ample opportunity in future chapters to state my 
own opinion on these topics, and on many others connected with 
and subordinate to them, I shall now, without further preamble, 
exhibit the opinions of distinguished Socialists on the present ar- 
rangements of society, in a selection of passages from their published 
writings. For the present I desire to be considered as a mere re- 
porter of the opinions of others. Hereafter it will appear how much 
of what I cite agrees or differs with my own sentiments. 

The clearest, the most compact, and the most precise and specific 
statement of the case of the Socialists generally against the existing 
order of society in the economical department of human affairs, is to 
be found in the little work of M. Louis Blanc, Organisation du 
Travail. My first extracts, therefore, on this part of the subject, 
shall be taken from that treatise. 


‘Competition is for the people a system of extermination. Is the poor man 
a member of society, or an enemy to it? We ask for an answer. 

‘* All around him he finds the soil preoccupied. Can he cultivate the earth 
for himself? No; for the right of the first occupant has become a right of pro- 
perty. Can he gather the fruits which the hand of God ripens on the path of 
man? No; for, like the soil, the fruits have been appropriated. Can he hunt 
or fish? No; for that is a right which is dependent upon the government. 
Can he draw water from a spring enclosed in a field? No; for the proprietor of 
the field is, in virtue of his right to the field, proprietor of the fountain. Can he, 
dying of hunger and thirst, stretch out his hands for the charity of his fellow- 
creatures? No; for there are laws against begging. Can he, exhausted by 
fatigue and without a refuge, lie down to sleep upon the pavement of the streets ? 
No; for there are laws against vagabondage. Can he, flying from the cruel 
native land where everything is denied him, seek the means of living far from 
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the place where life was given him? No; for it is not permitted to change 
your country except on certain conditions which the poor man cannot fulfil. 

‘What, then, can the unhappy man do? He will say, ‘I have hands to 
work with, I have intelligence, I have youth, I have strength; take all this, 
and in return give me a morsel of bread.’ This is what the working men do 
say. But even here the poor man may be answered, ‘I have no work to give 
you.’ What is he to do then?” 

* % * * % % 

‘What is competition from the point of view of the workman? It is work 
put up to auction. A contractor wants a workman: three present themselves. 
—How much for your work ?—Half-a-crown: I have a wife and children.— 
Well; and how much for yours?—Two shillings: I have no children, but I 
have a wife.—Very well; and now how much for you?—One and eightpence 
are enough for me; Iam single. Then you shall have the work. It is done; 
the bargain is struck. And what are the other two workmen to do? It is to 
be hoped they will die quietly of hunger. But what if they take to thieving? 
Never fear; we have the police. To murder? We have got the hangman. 
As for the lucky one, his triumph is only temporary. Let a fourth workman 
make his appearance, strong enough to fast every other day, and his price will 
run down still lower; then there will be a new outcast, a new recruit for the 
prison perhaps! 

‘* Will it be said that these melancholy results are exaggerated; that at all 
events they are only possible when there is not work enough for the hands that 
seek employment? But I ask, in answer, Does the principle of competition 
contain, by chance, within itself any method by which this murderous dispro- 
portion is to be avoided? If one branch of industry is in want of hands, who 
can answer for it that, in the confusion created by universal competition, 
another is not overstocked? And if, out of thirty-four millions of men, twenty 
are really reduced to theft for a living, this would suffice to condemn the prin- 
ciple. 

‘* But who is so blind as not to see that under tlfe system of unlimited com- 
petition, the continual fall of wages is no exceptional circumstance, but a 
necessary and general fact? Has the population a limit which it cannot exceed ? 
Is it possible for us to say to industry—industry given up to the accidents of 
individual egotism and fertile in ruin—can we say, ‘Thus far shalt thou go, 
and no farther?’ The population increases constantly: tell the poor mother 
to become sterile, and blaspheme the God who made her fruitful, for if you do 
not the lists will soon become too narrow for the combatants. A machine is 
invented: command it to be broken, and anathematize science, for if you do 
not, the thousand workmen whom the new machine deprives of work will knock 
at the door of the neighbouring workshop, and lower the wages of their com- 
panions. Thus systematic lowering of wages, ending in the driving out of a 
certain number of workmen, is the inevitable effect of unlimited competition. 
It is an industrial system by means of which the working classes are forced to 
exterminate one another.” 

te a * a a 

‘Tf there is an undoubted fact, it is that the increase of population is much 
more rapid among the poor than among the rich. According to the Statistics 
of European Population, the births at Paris are only one-thirty-second of the 
population in the rich quarters, while in the others they rise to one-twenty-sixth. 
This disproportion is a general fact, and M. de Sismondi, in his work on Political 
Economy, has explained it by the impossibility for the workmen of hopeful 
prudence. Those only who feel themselves assured of the morrow can regulate 
the number of their children according to their income; he who lives from day 
to day is under the yoke of a mysterious fatality, to, which he sacrifices his 
children as he was sacrificed to it himself. It is true the workhouses exist. 
menacing society with an inundation of beggars—what way is there of escaping 
from the cause? . . . . Itis clear that any society where the means of 
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subsistence increase less rapidly than the numbers of the population, is a society 
on the brink of an abyss. . . . . Competition produces destitution ; this 
is a fact shown by statistics. Destitution is fearfully prolific; this is shown by 
statistics. The fruitfulness of the poor throws upon society unhappy creatures 
who have need of work and cannot find it; this is shown by statistics. At this 
point society is reduced to a choice between killing the poor or maintaining 
them gratuitously—between atrocity or folly.” * 


So much for the poor. We now pass to the middle classes. 


‘* According to the political economists of the school of Adam Smith and 
Léon Say, cheapness is the word in which may be summed up the advantages of 
unlimited competition. But why persist in considering the effect of cheapness 
with a view only to the momentary advantage of the consumer? Cheapness 
is advantageous to the consumer at the cost of introducing the seeds of ruinous 
anarchy among the producers. Cheapness is, so to speak, the hammer with 
which the rich among the producers crush their poorer rivals. Cheapness is 
the trap into which the daring speculators entice the hard-workers. Cheapness 
is the sentence of death to the producer on a small scale who has no money to 
invest in the purchase of machinery that his rich rivals can easily procure. 
Cheapness is the great instrument in the hands of monopoly; it absorbs the 
small manufacturer, the small shopkeeper, the small proprietor; it is, in one 
word, the destruction of the middle classes for the advantage of a few indus- 
trial oligarchs. 

‘‘Ought we, then, to consider cheapness as a curse? No one would attempt 
to maintain such an absurdity. But it is the speciality of wrong principles to 
turn good into evil and to corrupt all things. Under the system of competition 
cheapness is only a provisional and fallacious advantage. It is maintained 
only so long as there is a struggle ; no sooner have the rich competitors driven 
out their poorer rivals than prices rise. Competition leads to monopoly, for 
the same reason cheapness leads to high prices. Thus, what has been made 
use of as a weapon in the contest between the producers, sooner or later 
becomes a cause of impoverishment among the consumers. And if to this 
cause we add the others we have already enumerated, first among which must 
be ranked the inordinate increase of the population, we shall be compelled 
to recognise the impoverishment of the mass of the consumers as a direct con- 
sequence of competition. / 

‘*But, on the other hand, this very competition which tends to dry up the 
sources of demand, urges production to over-supply. The confusion produced 
by the universal struggle prevents each producer from knowing the state of the 
market. He must work in the dark and trust to chance for a sale. Why 
should he check the supply, especially as he can throw uny loss on the work- 
man whose wages are so pre-eminently liable to rise and fall? Even when 
production is carried on at a loss the manufacturers still often carry it on, 
because they will not let their machinery, &c., stand idle, or risk the loss of raw 
material, or lose their customers; and because productive industry as carried 
on under the competitive system being nothing else than a game of chance, the 
gambler will not lose his chance of a lucky stroke. 

‘Thus, and we cannot too often insist upon it, competition necessarily tends 
to increase supply and to diminish consumption ; its tendency therefore is pre- 
cisely the opposite of what is sought by economic science ; hence it is not merely 
oppressive but foolish as well.” 

*K x xk x x * 

‘* And in all this, in order to ayoid dwelling on truths which have become 
commonplaces and sound declamatory from their very truth, we have said 
nothing of the frightful moral corruption which industry, organized, or more 


(1) See Louis Blanc, “ Organisation du Travail,” 4me édition, pp. 6, 11, 63, 57. 
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properly speaking disorganized as it is at the present day, has introduced 
among the middle classes. Everything has become venal, and competition 
invades even the domain of thought. 

“The factory crushing the workshop; the showy establishment absorbing 
the humble shop; the artisan who is his own master replaced by the day- 
labourer ; cultivation by the plough superseding that by the spade, and bring- 
ing the poor man’s field under disgraceful homage to the money-lender; 
bankruptcies multiplied; manufacturing industry transformed by the ill-regu- 
lated extension of credit into a system of gambling where no one, not even the 
rogue, can be sure of winning; in short a vast confusion calculated to arouse 
jealousy, mistrust, and hatred, and to stifle, little by little, all generous aspira- 
tions, all faith, self-sacrifice, and poetry—such is the hideous but only too 
faithful picture of the results obtained by the application of the principle of 
competition.” 


The Fourierists, through their principal organ, M. Considérant, 
enumerate the evils of the existing civilisation in the following 
order :— 


1. It employs an enormous quantity of labour and of human power 
unproductively, or in the work of destruction. 


‘Tn the first place there is the army, which in France, as in all other coun- 
tries, absorbs the healthiest and strongest men, a large number of the most 
talented and intelligent, and a considerable part of the public reyenue 
The existing state of society develops in its impure atmosphere innumerable 
outcasts, whose labour is not merely unproductive, but actually destructive: 
adventurers, prostitutes, people with no acknowledged means of living, beggars, 
convicts, swindlers, thieves, and others whose number tends rather to increase 
than todiminish, . . . . 

‘To the list of unproductive labour fostered by our state of Society must be 
added that of the judicature and of the bar, of the courts of law and magistrates, 
the police, gaolers, executioners, &c.—functions indispensable to the state of 
society as it is. 

‘* Also people of what is called ‘ good society’; those who pass their lives in 
doing nothing; idlers of all ranks. 

‘‘ Also the numberless custom-house officials, tax-gatherers, bailiffs, excise- 
men; in short, all that army of men which overlooks, brings to account, takes, 
but produces nothing. 

‘‘Also the labours of sophists, philosophers, metaphysicians, political men, 
working in mistaken directions, who do nothing to advance science, and produce 
nothing but disturbance and sterile discussions; the verbiage of advocates, 
pleaders, witnesses, &c. 

‘And finally all the operations of commerce, from those of the bankers and 
brokers, down to those of the grocer behind his counter.” * 


Secondly, they assert that even the industry and powers which in 
the present system are devoted to production, do not produce more 
than a small portion of what they might produce if better employed 
and directed :— 


‘Who with any good-will and reflection will not see how much the want of 
coherence—the disorder, the want of combination, the parcelling out of labour 
and leaving it wholly to individual action without any organization, without 
any large or general yiews—are causes which limit the possibilities of produc- 

(1) See Louis Blanc, “ Organisation du Travail,” pp. 58—61, 65—66, 4me édition. 
Paris, 1845. 

(2) See Considérant, “ Destinée Sociale,” tome i. pp. 35, 36, 37, 3me éd., Paris, 1848. 
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tion and destroy, or at least waste, our means of action? Does not disorder give 
birth to poverty, as order and good management give birth to riches? Is not 
want of combination a source of weakness, as combination is a source of strength? 
And who can say that industry, whether agricultural, domestic, manufacturing, 
scientific, artistic, or commercial, is organized at the present day either in the 
state or in municipalities? Who can say that all the work which is carried on 
in any of these departments is executed in subordination to any general views, 
or with foresight, economy, and order? Or, again, who can say that it is possible 
in our present state of society to develope, by a good education, all the faculties 
bestowed by nature on each of its members; to employ each one in functions 
which he would like, which he would be the most capable of, and which, there- 
fore, he could carry on with the greatest advantage to himself and to others? 
Has it even been so much as attempted to solve the problems presented by 
varieties of character so as to regulate and harmonize the varieties of employ- 
ments in accordance with natural aptitudes? Alas! The Utopia of the most 
ardent philanthropists is to teach reading and writing to twenty-five millions of 
the French people! And in the present state of things we may defy them to 
succeed even in that! 

‘* And is it not a strange spectacle, too, and one which cries out in condemna- 
tion of us, to see this state of society where the soil is badly cultivated, and 
sometimes not cultivated at all; where man is ill lodged, ill clothed, and yet 
where whole masses are continually in need of work, and pining in misery 
because they cannot find it? Of a truth we are forced to acknowledge that if 
the nations are poor and starving it is not because nature has denied the means 
of producing wealth, but because of the anarchy and disorder in our employ- 
ment of those means; in other words, it is because society is wretchedly con- 
stituted and labour unorganized. 

‘* But this is not all, and you will have but a faint conception of the evil if 
you do not consider that to all these vices of society, which dry up the sources 
of wealth and prosperity, must be added the struggle, the discord, the war, in 
short, under many names and many forms which society cherishes and cultivates 
between the individuals that compose it. These struggles and discords correspond 
to radical oppositions—deep-seated antinomies between the various interests. 
Exactly in so far as you are able to establish classes and categories within the 
nation; in so far, also, you will have opposition of interests and internal war- 
fare either avowed or secret, even if you take into consideration the industrial 


system only.” ! 

One of the leading ideas of this school is the wastefulness and at 
the same time the immorality of the existing arrangements for dis- 
tributing the produce of the country among the various consumers, 
the enormous superfluity in point of number of the agents of distri- 
bution, the merchants, dealers, shopkeepers and their innumerable 


employés, and the depraving character of such a distribution of 
occupations. 


‘It is evident that the interest of the trader is opposed to that of the con- 
sumer and of the producer. Has he not bought cheap and undervalued as 
much as possible in all his dealings with the producer, the very same article 
which, vaunting its excellence, he sells to you as dear as he can? Thus the 
interest of the commercial body, collectively and individually, is contrary to 


that of the producer and of the consumer—that is to say, to the interest of the, 


whole body of society. 
a A at 
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“The trader is a go-between, who profits by the general anarchy and the 


(1) See * Destinée Sociale,” par V. Considérant, tome i. pp. 388—40. 
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non-organization of industry. The trader buys up products, he buys up every- 
thing; he owns and detains everything, in such sort that :— 

‘‘Istly. He holds both Production and Consumption under his yoke, because 
both must come to him either finally for the products to be consumed, or at first 
for the raw materials to be worked up. Commerce with all its methods of 
buying, and of raising and lowering prices, its innumerable devices, and its 
holding everything in the hands of middle-men, levies toll right and left : it 
despotically gives the law to Production and Consumption, of which it ought to 
be only the subordinate. 

“2ndly. It robs society by its enormous profits—profits levied upon the 
consumer and the producer, and altogether out of proportion to the services 
rendered, for which a twentieth of the persons actually employed would be 
sufficient. 

‘3rdly. It robs society by the subtraction of its productive forces ; taking off 
from productive labour nineteen-twentieths of the agents of trade who are mere 
parasites. ‘Thus, not only does commerce rob society by appropriating an 
exorbitant share of the common wealth, but also by considerably diminishing 
the productive energy of the human beehive. The great majority of traders 
would return to productive work if a rational system of commercial organiza- 
tion were substituted for the inextricable chaos of the present state of things. 

*4thly. It robs society by the adulteration of products, pushed at the present 
day beyond all bounds. And in fact, if a hundred grocers establish themselves 
in a town where before there were only twenty, it is plain that people will not 
begin to consume five times as many groceries. Hereupon the hundred vir- 
tuous grocers have to dispute between them the profits which before were 
honestly made by the twenty ; competition. obliges them to make it up at the 
expense of the consumer, either by raising the prices as sometimes happens, or 
by adulterating the goods as always happens. In such a state of things there 
is an end to good faith. Inferior or adulterated goods are sold for articles of 
good quality whenever the credulous customer is not too experienced to be 
deceived. And when the customer has been thoroughly imposed upon, the 
trading conscience consoles itself by saying, ‘ I state my price ; people can take 
or leave ; no one is obliged to buy.’ The losses imposed on the consumers by 
the bad quality or the adulteration of goods are incalculable. 

“Sthly. It robs society by accumulations, artificial or not, in consequence of 
which vast quantities of goods, collected in one place, are damaged and destroyed 
for want of a sale. Fourier (Th. des Quat. Mouy., p. 334, Ist ed.) says: ‘The 
fundamental principle of the commercial systems, that of leaving full liberty to 
the merchants, gives them absolute right of property over the goods in which 
they deal ; they have the right to withdraw them altogether, to withhold or 
ever to burn them, as happened more than once with the Oriental Company of 
Amsterdam, which publicly burnt stores of cinnamon in order to raise the price. 
What it did with cinnamon it would have done with corn; but for the fear of 
being stoned by the populace, it would have burnt some corn in order to sell the 
rest at four times its value. Indeed, it actually is of daily occurrence in ports, 
for provisions of grains to be thrown into the sea because the merchants have 
allowed them to rot while waiting for a rise. I myself, when I was a clerk, 
have had to superintend these infamous proceedings, and in one day caused to 
be thrown into the sea some forty thousand bushels of rice, which might have 
been sold at a fair profit had the withholder been less greedy of gain. It is 
society that bears the cost of this waste, which takes place daily under shelter 
of the philosophical maxim of full liberty for the merchants.’ 

“‘6thly. Commerce robs society, moreover, by all the loss, damage, and 
waste that follows from the extreme scattering of products in millions of shops, 
and by the multiplication and complication of carriage. 

“7thly. It robs society by shameless and unlimited uswry—usury absolutely 
appalling. The trader carries on operations with fictitious capital, much higher 
in amount than his real capital. A trader with a capital of twelve hundred 
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pounds will carry on operations, by means of bills and credit, on a seale of four, 
eight, or twelve thousand pounds. Thus he draws from capital which he does 
not possess, usurious interest, out of all proportion with the capital he actually 
owns. 

“8thly. It robs society by innumerable bankruptcies, for the daily accidents 
of our commercial system, political events, and any kind of disturbance, must 
usher in a day when the trader, having incurred obligations beyond his means, 
is no longer able to meet them; his failure, whether fraudulent or not, must be 
a severe blow to his creditors. The bankruptcy of some entails that of others, 
so that bankruptcies follow one upon another, causing widespread ruin. And 
it is always the producer and the consumer who suffer; for commerce, con- 
sidered as a whole, does not produce wealth, and invests very little in proportion 
to the wealth which passes through its hands. How many are the manufactures 
crushed by these blows! how many fertile sources of wealth dried up by these 
devices, with all their disastrous consequences ! 

‘‘The producer furnishes the goods, the consumer the money. Trade fur- 
nishes credit, founded on little or no actual capital, and the different members 
of the commercial body are in no way responsible for one another. This, in a 
few words, is the whole theory of the thing. 

‘9thly. Commerce robs society by the independence and irresponsibility which 
permits it to buy at the epochs when the producers are forced to sell and com- 
pete with one another, in order to procure money for their rent and necessary 
expenses of production. When the markets are overstocked and goods cheap, 
trade purchases. Then it creates a rise, and by this simple manceuvre despoils 
both producer and consumer. 

‘*10thly. It robs society bya considerabledrawing off of capital, which will return 
to productive industry when commerce plays its proper subordinate part, and 
is only an agency carrying on transactions between the producers (more or less 
distant) and the great centres of consumption—the communistic societies. 
Thus the capital engaged in the speculations of commerce (which, small as it is, 
compared to the immense wealth which passes through its hands, consists 
nevertheless of sums enormous in themselves), would return to stifnulate pro- 
duction if commerce was deprived of the intermediate property in goods, and 
their distribution became a matter of administrative organization. Stock- 
jobbing is the most odious form of this vice of commerce. 

‘* 11thly. It robs society by the monopolising or buying up of raw materials. 
‘For’ (says Fourier, Th. des Quat. Mouv., p. 359, 1st ed.), ‘the rise in price 
on articles that are bought up, is borne ultimately by the consumer, although in 
the first place by the manufacturers, who, being obliged to keep up their 
establishments, must make pecuniary sacrifices, and manufacture at small 
profits in the hope of better days; and it is often long before they can repay 
themselves the rise in prices which the monopoliser has compelled them to sup- 
port in the first instance. ... . : 

‘In short, all these vices, besides many others which I omit, are multiplied 
by the extreme complication of mercantile affairs ; for products do not pass once 
only through the greedy clutches of commerce ; there are some which pass and 
repass twenty or thirty times before reaching the consumer. In the first place, 
the raw material passes through the grasp of commerce before reaching the 
manufacturer who first works it up; then it returns to commerce to be sent 
out again to be worked up in a second form; and so on until it receives its 
final shape. Then it passes into the hands of merchants, who sell to the whole- 
sale dealers, and these to the great retail dealers of towns, and these again to 
the little dealers and to the country shops; and each time that it changes hands, 
it leaves something behind it. 

‘*, , . . One of my friends who was lately exploring the Jura, where much 
working in metal is done, had occasion to enter the house of a peasant who was 
a manufacturer of shovels. Le asked the price. 









‘Let us come to an under- 
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standing,’ answered the poor labourer, not an economist at all, but a man of 
common. sense; ‘I sell them for 8d. to the trade, which retails them at ls. 8d. 
in the towns. If you could find a means of opening a direct communication 
between the workman and the consumer, you might have them for 1s, 2d., and 
we should each gain 6d. by the transaction.’”’! 


To a similar effect Owen, in the Book of the New Moral World, 
part 2, chap. iii. 


“The principle now in practice is to induce a large portion of society to 
deyote their lives to distribute wealth upon a large, a medium, and a small 
scale, and to have it conveyed from place to place in larger or smaller quantities, 
to meet the means and wants of various divisions of society and individuals, 
as they are now situated in cities, towns, villages, and country places. This 
principle of distribution makes a class in society whose business it is to buy 
from some parties and to sell to others. By this proceeding they are placed 
under circumstances which induce them to endeavour to buy at what appears 
at the time a low price in the market, and to sell again at the greatest perma- 
nent profit which they can obtain. Their real object being to get as much 
profit as gain between the seller to, and the buyer from them, as can be effected 
in their transactions. 

‘‘There are innumerable errors in principle and evils in practice which 
necessarily proceed from this mode of distributing the wealth of society. 

“Ist. A general class of distributers is formed, whose interest is separated from, 
and apparently opposed to, that of the individual from whom they buy and to 
whom they sell. 

‘“‘Ond. Three classes of distributers are made, the small, the medium, and the 
large buyers and sellers; or the retailers, the whclesale dealers, and the exten- 
sive merchants. 

‘3rd. Three classes of buyers thus created constitute the small, the medium, 
and the large purchasers. 

‘* By this arrangement into various classes of buyers and sellers, the parties 
are easily trained to learn that they have separate and opposing interests, and 
different ranks and stations in society. An inequality of feeling and condition 
is thus created and maintained, with all the servility and pride which these 
unequal arrangements are sure to produce. The parties are regularly trained 
in a general system of deception, in order that _— may be the more success- 
ful in buying cheap and selling dear. 

“The smaller sellers acquire habits of injurious idleness, waiting often for 
hours for customers. And this evil is experienced to a considerable extent 
even amongst the class of wholesale dealers. 

‘There are, also, by this arrangement, many more establishments for selling 
than are necessary in the villages, towns, and cities; and a very large capital 
is thus wasted without benefit to society. And from their number opposed to 
each other all over the country to obtain customers, they endeavour to under- 
sell each other, and are therefore continually endeavouring to injure the pro- 
ducer by the establishment of what are called cheap shops and warehouses ; and 
to support their character the master or his servants must be continually on 
the watch to buy bargains, that is, to procure wealth for less than the cost of its 
production. 

“The distributers, small, medium, and large, have all to be supported by 
the producers, and the greater the number of the former compared with the 
latter, the greater will be the burden which the producer has to sustain; for 
as the number of distributers increases, the accumulation of wealth must de- 
crease, and more must be required from the producer. 


(1) See Considérant, “‘ Destinée Sociale,” tome i. pp. 43—51, ime (dition, Paris, 1848. 
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‘‘The distributers of wealth, under the present system, are a dead weight 
upon the producers, and are most active demoralisers of society. Their depen- 
dent condition, at the commencement of their task, teaches or induces them to 
be servile to their customers, and to continue to be so as long as they are accu- 
mulating wealth by their cheap buying and dear selling. But when they have 
secured sufficient to be what they imagine to be an independence—to live 
without business—they are too often filled with a most ignorant pride, and 
become insolent to their dependents. 

‘‘The arrangement is altogether a most improvident one for society, whose 
interest it is to produce the greatest amount of wealth of the best qualities; 
while the existing system of distribution is not only to withdraw great numbers 
from producing to become distributers, but to add to the cost of the consumer 
all the expense of a most wasteful and extravagant distribution ; the distribu- 
tion costing to the consumer many times the price of the original cost of the 
wealth purchased, 

‘Then, by the position in which the seller is placed by his created desire for 
gain on the one hand, and the competition he meets with from opponents selling 
similar productions on the other, he is strongly tempted to deteriorate the 
articles which he has for sale; and when these are provisions, either of home 
production or of foreign importation, the effects upon the health, and consequent 
comfort and happiness of the consumers, are often most injurious, and produc- 
tive of much premature death, especially among the working classes, who, in 
this respect, are perhaps made to be the greatest sufferers, by purchasing the 
inferior or low-priced articles. 

‘** The expense of thus distributing w vealth i in Great Britain and Ireland, in- 
cluding transit from place to place, and all the agents directly and indirectly 
engaged in this department, is, perhaps, little short of one hundred millions 
annually, without taking into consideration the deterioration of the quality of 
many of the articles constituting this wealth, by carriage, and by being divided 
into small quantities, and kept in improper stores and places, in which the atmo- 
sphere is unfavourable to the keeping of such articles in a tolerably good, and 
much less in the best, condition for use.” 


In further illustration of the contrariety of interests between 
person and person, class and class, which pervades the present {con- 
stitution of society, M. Considérant adds :— 


‘* If the wine-growers wish for free trade, this freedom ruins the producer of 
corn, the manufacturers of iron, of cloth, of cotton, and—we are compelled to 
add—the smuggler and the customs’ officer. If it is the interest of the con- 
sumer that machines should be invented which lower prices by rendering pro- 
duction less costly, these same machines throw out of work thousands of work- 
men who do not know how to, and cannot at once, find other work. Here, then, 
again is one of the innumerable vicious circles of civilisation . . . . for there 
are a thousand facts which prove cumulatively that in our existing social 
system the introduction of any good brings always along with it some evil. 

‘* In short, if we go lower down and come to vulgar details, we find that it is 
the interest of the tailor, the shoemaker, and the hatter that coats, shoes, and 
hats should be soon worn out; that the glazier profits by the hail-storms which 
break windows; that the mason and the architect profit by fires; the lawyer is 
enriched by law-suits ; the doctor by disease; the wine-seller by drunkenness ; 
the prostitute by debauchery. And what a disaster would it be for the judges, 
the police, and the gaolers, as well as for the barristers and the solicitors, and 
all the lawyers’ clerks, if crimes, offences, and law-suits were all at once to come 


to an end!’’! 


The following is one of the cardinal points of this school :— 


(1) Considérant, ‘* Destinée Sociale,” tome i., pp. 59, 60. 
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« Add to all this, that civilisation, which sows dissension and war on every 
side ; which employs a great part of its powers in unproductive labour, or even 
in destruction ; which furthermore diminishes the public wealth by the unne- 
cessary friction and discord it introduces into industry ; add to all this, I say, 
that this same social system has for its special characteristic to produce a 
repugnance for work—a disgust for labour. 

‘‘ Everywhere you hear the labourer, the artisan, the clerk complain of his 
position and his occupation, while they long for the time when they can retire 
from work imposed upon them by necessity. To be repugnant, to have for its 
motive and pivot nothing but the fear of starvation, is the great, the fatal, 
characteristic of civilised labour. The civilised workman is condemned to penal 
servitude. So long as productive labour is so organized that instead of being 
associated with pleasure it is associated with pain, weariness and dislike, it will 
always happen that all will avoid it who are able. With few exceptions, those 
only will consent to work who are compelled to it by want. Hence the most 
numerous classes, the artificers of social wealth, the active and direct creators 
of all comfort and luxury, will always be condemned to touch closely on poverty 
and hunger ; they will always be the slaves to ignorance and degradation ; they 
will continue to be always that huge herd of mere beasts of burden whom we 
see ill-grown, decimated by disease, bowed down in the great workshop of 
society over the plough or over the counter, that they may prepare the delicate 
food, and the sumptuous enjoyments of the upper and idle classes. 

‘“*So long as no method of attractive labour has been devised, it will continue 
to be true that ‘there must be many poor in order that there may be a few 
rich ;’ a mean and hateful saying, which we hear every day quoted as an 
eternal truth from the mouths of people who call themselves Christians or 
philosophers! It is very easy to understand that oppression, trickery, and 
especially poverty, are the permanent and fatal appanage of every state of 
society characterized by the dislike of work, for, in this case, there is nothing 
but poverty that will force men to labour. And the proof of this is, that if 
every one of all the workers were to become suddenly rich, nineteen-twentieths 
of all the work now done would be abandoned.” ' 


In the opinion of the Fourierists, the tendency of the present 
order of society is to a concentration of wealth in the hands of a com- 
paratively few immensely rich individuals or companies, and the re- 
duction of all the rest of the community into a complete dependence 
onthem. This was termed by Fourier /a féodalité industrielle. 


“This feudalism,” says M. Considérant, ‘‘ would be constituted as soon as 
the largest part of the industrial and territorial property of the nation belongs 
to a minority which absorbs all its revenues, while the great majority, chained 
to the work-bench or labouring on the soil, must be content to gnaw the pittance 
which is cast to them.” * 


This disastrous result is to be brought about partly by the mere 
progress of competition, as sketched in our previous extract by M. 
Louis Blanc; assisted by the progress of national debts, which M. 
Considérant regards as mortgages of the whole land and capital of 
the country, of which “ les capitalistes préteurs”” become, ina greater 
and greater measure, co-proprietors, receiving without labour or risk 
an increasing portion of the revenues. 

(To be continued.) 


(1) Considérant, “ Destinée Sociale,’ tome i., pp- 60, 61. 
(2) “ Destinée Sociale,” tome i., p. 134. 
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I cannor help asking myself how I come to be standing here to-night. 
It not unfrequently happens to me, indeed, to be invited to make 
addresses and to take part in public meetings, above all in meetings 
where the matter of interest is education ; probably because I was 
sent, in former days, to acquaint myself with the schools and educa- 
tion of the Continent, and have published reports and books about them. 
But I make it a general rule to decline the invitation. I ama school 
inspector under the Committee of Council on Education, and the 
Department which I serve would object, and very properly object, to 
its inspectors starring it about the country, making speeches on 
education. An inspector must naturally be prone to speak of that 
education of which he has particular cognisance, the education which 
is administered by his own Department, and he might be supposed to 
let out the views and policy of his Department. Whether the 
inspectors really knew and gave the Department’s views or not, their 
speeches might equally be a cause of embarrassment to their official 
superiors. 

However, I have no intention of compromising my official supe- 
riors by talking to you about that branch of education which they are 
concerned in administering—elementary education. Andif I express 
a desire that they should come to occupy themselves with other 
branches of education too, branches with which they have at present 
no concern, you may be quite sure that this is a private wish of my 
own, not at all prompted by my Department. You may rely upon 
it, that the very last thing desired by that Department itself is to 
invade the provinces of education which are now independent of it. 
Nobody will ever be able to accuse the Committee of Council of 
carrying ay Afghanistan war into those provinces, when it might 
have remained quietly within its own borders. There is a Latin law- 
maxim which tells us that it is the business of a good judge to seek 
to extend his jurisdiction— Boni judicis est ampliare jurisdictionem. 
That may be characteristic of a good judge, but it is not character- 
istic of a British Government in domestic affairs generally, certainly 
not in the concerns of education. And for this reason: because the 
British Government is an aristocratic government. Such a govern- 
ment is entirely free from the faults of what is commonly called a 
bureaucracy. It is not meddlesome, not fussy, not prone to seek 
importance for itself by meddling with everybody and everything; it 
is by nature disposed to leave individuals and localities to settle their 

(1) An Address delivered to the Ipswich Working Men’s College. 
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own affairs for themselves as much as possible. The action of indi- 
viduals and of localities, left to themselves, proves insufficient in this 
point and in that ; the State is forced to intervene. But what I say 
is, that in all those domestic matters, such as the regulation of work- 
houses, or of factories, or of schools, where the State has, with us, 
been forced to intervene, it is not our aristocratic executive which 
has sought the right of intervention, it is public opinion which has 
imposed the duty of intervention upon our aristocratic executive. 
Our aristocratic system may have its faults, but the mania for State 
interference everywhere is not one of them. Above all in regard to 
education this has been conspicuously the case. Government did not 
move in the matter while it could avoid moving. Of course, even 
when it was at last obliged to move, there were some people to be 
found who cried out against it for moving. In the early days of the 
Committee of Council one clergyman wrote that he was not going to 
suffer Lord John Russell, “or any other Turkish Bashaw,” to send 
an inspector into his schools; and Archdeacon Denison threatened, as 
is well known, to have the poor inspector drowned in a horsepond. 
But these were eccentric men, living in a fantastic world of their 
own. To men who inhabit the real world, it is abundantly apparent 
that our Government moved in the matter of public education as 
late as it could, that it moved as slowly as it could, as inoffensively 
as it could; and that throughout, instead of stimulating public 
opinion to give it additional powers, it has confined itself to cau- 
tiously accepting and discharging the functions which public opinion 
has insisted in laying upon it. You may be sure that this will 
continue to be the case; that if more part in public education comes 
to be assigned to the Government in this country, it is not that the 
Government seeks it, it is that the growth of opinion will compel 
the Government to undertake it. So that if I speak of the desir- 
ableness of extending to a further class of schools the action of 
the State, it is well understood that I am not, as in bureaucratic 
Prussia I might be, revealing the secret aims and ambitions of the 
Education Department. All the aims of that Department have been 
clearly manifested to be the other way. 

Well, but why am I here? I am here, in the first place, because 
{ heard that your Working Men’s College, which holds its annual 
meeting to-night, and which I was asked to address, is the largest 
body of the kind in England. Bodies of this kind, with their 
classes, their lectures, their libraries, their aspirations, are a testi- 
mony—however poor and imperfect may be the use often made of 
them—they are a testimony, as it seems to me, they are a profession 
of faith, which is both affecting and valuable. They are a profession 
of belief in the saving power of intelligence and knowledge, a profes- 
sion of belief in the use and in the practicability of trying to know 
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oneself and the world. No one can accuse us English, as a nation, 
of being too forward with such professions of faith in the things of 
the mind. No one can accuse us of not showing ourselves enough 
aware how little good may in many cases come from professions of 
this sort, how much they may disappoint us, what a contrast the 
performance often is to the promise, how much they often bring 
with them which is hollow and nonsensical. We are very shy, as 
every one knows, of all public homage to the power of science and 
letters. We have no National Institute. In a short time there will 
be held in Paris a reception, as it is called, of one of the most famous 
men of letters in France, or indeed in all Europe—M. Renan—at the 
French Academy. That reception, and the discourse of the new 
member, will be for our neighbours over in France one of the very fore- 
most events of the year. Hardly any parliamentary field-day will call 
forth greater interest and excitement. Every one will want to be 
present, every one will be eager to know what is said, every one 
will discuss what is said. We English keenly feel the unreality, 
as we call it, which attends displays of this kind. We prefer that 
our own celebrations should be for incidents of a more practical 
character; should be such as the dinner and speechifying, for 
instance, at the opening of the annual season for the Buckkounds. 

But above all we are on our guard against expecting too much 
from institutions like this Working Men’s College. We are re- 
minded what grand expectations Lord Brougham and the other 
friends of knowledge cheap and popular, the founders of the 
Mechanics’ Institutes, held out; what tall talk they indulged in; 
and we are told to look and see how little has come of it all. Nature 
herself fights against them and their designs, we are told. At the 
end of his day, tired with his labour, the working man in general 
cannot well have the power, even if he have the will, to make any very 
serious and fruitful efforts in the pursuit of knowledge. Whatever 
high professions these institutions may start with, inevitably their 
members will come, it is said, to decline upon a lower range of claim and 
endeavour. They will come to content themselves with seeking mere 
amusement and relaxation from their Institute; they will visit its 
reading-rooms merely to read the newspapers, to read novels; and 
they are not to be blamed for it. No, perhaps they are not to be 
blamed for it, even if this does happen. And yet the original, lofty 
aspiration, the aspiration after the satisfactions, solace, and power 
which are only to be got from true knowledge, may have been right 
after all. In spite of the frequent disappointment, the constant 
difficulty, it may have been right. Something is always gained by 
setting our mark high. George Herbert says— 


‘** Who aimeth at the sky 
Shoots higher much than he that means a tree.” 
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And I was pausing the other day, for other and personal’ reasons, 
over @ passage in an earlier and much greater poet than George 
Herbert—the Italian Dante, when it occurred to me that the 
passage had a good application to such institutions as this College of 
yours, which I had then been just invited to address. The passage 
is one describing the end of a favourite hero of old Greek poetry, the 
much-enduring and ingenious Ulysses, whose end is also the subject 
of one of Mr. Tennyson’s finest poems. Ulysses and his men had been 
all through that long ten years’ war in Troy ; they had been battered 
about for ten years more on their way home, and at last they had 
got home to their Greek island. But Ulysses was possessed with 
the longing still to see and know more of men and of men’s doings, 
more of nature; he proposed to go after the sun, as he expressed 
it, outside the Mediterranean, the inland sea on whose shore the 
Greeks lived, out over the great and wide ocean towards the west 
and south, and to acquaint himself with the unexplored and un- 
known world. ‘I and my companions were old and slow,” he says, 
when this desire came upon him. He imparted it to them in an 
earnest speech, exhorting them to bestow, with him, the little of life 
which remained to them upon this high enterprise ; and he concluded 
with these words: “‘ Consider whereunto ye are born ; made ye were 
not to live like brutes, but to follow virtue and knowledge.” And 
this speech so moved his hearers, that after it, says Ulysses, “ even 
if I had wanted to turn them back from the enterprise, I could not 
have done so.” 

That is the story, and now for the application. The application 
lies in the appeal to the natural desire for virtue and knowledge in 
men, and in its force even amidst many and great discouragements. 
“JT and my companions are old and slow,” a man of imperfect 
training and scanty leisure who joins one of these Working Men’s 
Colleges may say ; ‘‘ we have not the helps and aptitudes which come 
of constant instruction, constant mental practice ; our time has been 
spent on other things; our leisure is short, there are plenty of 
other calls on it which are attractive; and yet here I am, with all 
this to dissuade me, going after the sun, setting off into the vast 
and untried ocean of knowledge, where so many have foundered, at 
a high, half-understood call to know myself and the world. What 
can be driving me?” What is driving him is the correspondence 
of the call, however often neglected and however imperfectly obeyed, 
with the genuine aspiration of human nature. To arrive at a full 
and right conception of things, to know one’s self and the world— 
which is knowledge ; then to act firmly and manfully on that know- 
ledge—which is virtue ; this is the native, the indestructible impulse 
of the spirit of man. ‘Consider whereunto ye are born; ye were 
not made to live like brutes, but to follow virtue and knowledge.” 
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All this some of you may think vague and highflown, but I shall 
be prosaic enough presently. And all the high-flown commonplaces 
about the power of knowledge, and about the mind’s instinctive 
desire of it, have their great use whenever we can so put them as to 
feel them animating and inspiring to us. For they are true in 
themselves; only they are discredited by being so often used 
insincerely. The profession of faith of institutes like your College, 
that knowledge is power, that there is an intelligible law of things, 
that the human mind seeks to arrive at it, and that our welfare 
depends on our arriving at it and obeying it, this profession of faith, 
I say, is sound, it is precious, and we do well to insist upon it. It 
puts in due prominence a quality which does not always get enough 
regard in this country—intelligence. Goethe, the great poet of 
Germany, and the greatest critic, perhaps, that has ever lived, went 
so far as to say boldly of our nation (which, notwithstanding, he 
highly esteemed and admired): Der Englinder ist eigentlich ohne 
Intelligenz—“ The Englishman is, properly speaking, without intelli- 
gence.” Goethe by no means meant to say that the Englishman 
was stupid ; all he meant was that the Englishman was singularly 
without a keen sense of there being an intelligible law of things, and 
of its being our urgent business to ascertain it and to make our 
doings conform to it. He meant that the Englishman is particularly 
apt to take as the rule of things what is customary, or what falls in 
with his prepossessions and prejudices, and to act upon this stoutly and 
without any misgiving, as ifit were the real natural rule of things. He 
meant that the Englishman does not much like to be told that there 
is a real natural rule of things, presenting itself to the intelligence ; 
to be told that our action, however energetic, is not safe unless it 
complies with this real and intelligible rule. And I think Goethe 
was right here, and that the Englishman, from his insularity, and 
from his strength, and from some want of suppleness in his mind, 
does often answer to the description which Goethe gives of him. 

Now it is a grave thing, this indifference to the real natural and 
rational rule of things, because it renders us very liable to be found 
fighting against nature, and that is always calamitous. And so I 
come at last to the entire reason for my being here to-night. There is a 
point in which our action,as a community, seems to me quiteat variance 
with what the rational rule of things would prescribe, and where we 
all suffer by its being thus at variance. I have tried in vain for 
twenty years to make the parties most directly concerned see the 
mischief of the present state of things. I want to interest you in 
the matter. I speak to you asa Working Men’s College, the largest 
in England, representing the profession of faith that what we need 
is intelligence, the power to see things as they are, and to shape our 
action accordingly. I look upon you, I say, as representing that 
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profession of faith, and representing it as entertained by the class of 
working men. You, too, are concerned in the failure which I want 
to remedy, though not directly concerned in it. But you are con- 
cerned in it, and that gravely ; we are all gravely concerned in it. 

You will, I am sure, suffer me to speak to you with perfect frankness, 
even though what I say should offend some of those who hear me. 
My address is to the class of working men; but there are present 
before me to-night, I know, hearers from other classes too. How- 
ever, the only possible use of my coming here would be lost if I did 
not speak to you with perfect frankness. I am no politician; I have 
no designs upon your borough, or upon any borough, or upon parlia- 
mentary honours at all. Indeed, I have very little interest—if you 
will allow me to speak for a moment of myself and of what interests me 
—in politics in their present state in this country. What interests me 
is English civilisation ; and our politics in their present state do not 
seem to me to have much bearing upon that. English civilisation— 
the humanising, the bringing into one harmonious and truly humane 
life, of the whole body of English society—that is what interests 
me. I try to be a disinterested observer of all which really helps 
and hinders that. Certain hindrances seem to me to be present with 
us, and certain helps to be wanting tous. An isolated observer may 
easily be mistaken, and bis observations greatly require the test 
which other minds can exert upon them. If I fail to carry you with 
me in what seems to me to be perfectly clear, that is against the 
soundness of my observations and conclusions. Butthat I may have 
the chance of carrying you with me, it is necessary that I should lay 
them before you with entire frankness. Then it will appear whether 
your aid, or the aid of any among you, is to be had for removing 
what seems to me one great hindrance, and for providing what seems 
to me one great help, to our civilisation. 


For twenty years, then—ever since I had to go about the Con- 
tinent to learn what the schools were like there, and observed at 
the same time the people for whom the schools existed and the 
conditions of their life, and compared it with what was to be found 
at home—ever since that period I have felt convinced that for the 
progress of our civilisation, here in England, three things were above 
all necessary :—a reduction of those immense inequalities of con- 
dition and property amongst us, of which our land system is the 
base ; a genuine municipal system ; and public schools for the middle 
classes. Ido not add popular education. Even so long as twenty 
years ago, popular education was already launched. I was myself 
continually a witness of the progress it was making ; I could see that 
the cause of popular education was safe. The three points, then, were 
reduction of our immense inequalities of condition and property, a 
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municipal system extended all through the country, and public schools 
for the middle classes. These points are not dreamed of in our 
present politics, any one of them. 

Take the first of the three. Mr. Gladstone, who ought to know, 
ridicules the very notion of acry for equality in this country ; he 
says that the idea of equality has never had the slightest influence 
upon English politics; nay, that, on the contrary, we have the 
religion of inequality. There is, indeed, a little bill brought for- 
ward in Parliament year after year—the Real Estates Intestacy 
Bill—which proposes that there should be equality in the division 
of a man’s land amongst his children after his death, in case he 
happens to die without a will. It is answered that if a man 
wants his land to go thus equally amongst his children, he has 
only just to take the trouble of making a will to that effect ; and 
that in the absence of a will his land had better follow the rule of 
the present general system of landed inheritance in this country, a 
system which works well. And nothing more is said, except, 
perhaps, that one hears a few timid words of complaint about the 
hardship inflicted upon younger children by this system. 

But, for my part, I am not so much concerned about the younger 
children. My objection to the present system is not on their account; 
but because I think that, putting their supposed natural rights quite 
out of the question, the present system does not work well now at all, 
but works altogether badly. I think that now, however it may have 
worked formerly, the system tends to materialise our upper class, vul- 
garise our middle class, brutalise our lower class. If it does not do 
that, I have no other objection to make to it. I do not believe in any 
natural rights; I do not belicve in a natural right, in each of a 
man’s children, to his or her equal share of the father’s property. I 
have no objection to the eldest son taking all the land, or the 
youngest son, or the middle daughter, on one condition: that this 
state of things shall really work well, that it shall be for the public 
advantage. Once our present system of landed inheritance had its 
real reason—it worked well. When the modern nations of Europe 
were slowly building themselves up out of the chaos left by the 
dissolution of the Roman empire, a number of local centres were 
needed for the process, with a strong hereditary head-man over 
each; and this natural need the feudal land system met. It 
seems to me, it has long seemed to me, that, the circumstances 
being now quite changed, our system of immense inequalities of 
condition and property works not well but badly, has the natural 
reason of things not for it but against it. It seems to me that the 
natural function is gone for which an aristocratic class with great 
landed estates was required ; and that when the function is gone, 
and the great estates, with an infinitely multiplied power of minis- 
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tering to mere pleasure and indulgence remain, the class owning 
them inevitably comes to be materialised, and the more so the more 
the development of industry and ingenuity augments the means of 
luxury. The action of such a class materialises all the class of 
newly enriched people as they rise. The middle class, having above 
them this materialised upper class, with a wealth and luxury utterly 
out of their reach, with a standard of social life and manners, the 
offspring of that wealth and luxury, seeming utterly out of their 
reach also, are inevitably thrown back too much upon themselves, 
and upon a defective type of civilisation. The lower class, with the 
upper class and its standard of life still further out of their reach, 
and finding nothing to attract them or to elevate them in the 
standard of life of the middle classes, are inevitably, in their turn, 
thrown back upon themselves, and upon a defective type of civilisa- 
tion. I speak of classes. In all classes there are individuals with a 
happy nature and an instinct for the humanities of life, who stand out 
from their class, and who form exceptions. And the word vulgarised 
as applied to the middle class, and brutalised as applied to the lower 
class, may seem to you very hard words. And yet some of you, at 
any rate, will feel that there isa foundation for them. Whether 
you feel it or not, the most competent, the most dispassionate 
observers feel it, and use words about it much more contemptuous 
and harsher than mine. The question is not, however, whether you 
or I may feel the truth of a thing of this kind; the question is, 
whether the thing is really so. I believe that it is so; that with 
splendid qualities in this nation at large, that with admirable excep- 
tions to be found in all classes, we at present do*tend to have our 
higher class in general materialised, our middle class vulgarised, and 
our lower class brutalised; and that this tendency we owe to what 
Mr. Gladstone calls our religion of inequality. 

True, no one here in England combines the fact of the defects 
in our civilisation with the fact of our enormous inequality. They 
may admit the facts separately ; the inequality, indeed, they cannct 
well deny ; but they are not accustomed to combine them. But 
I saw, when I began to think about these matters, that else- 
where the best judges combined this fact of great social imper- 
fection with the fact of great inequality. I saw that Turgot, the 
best and wisest statesman that France has ever had, himself one 
of the governing and fortunate class, made inequality answerable 
for much of the misery of the modern nations of Europe. ‘“ Every- 
where,” says Turgot, “the laws have favoured that inequality of 
fortunes which corrupts a certain number, to doom the rest to 
degradation and misery.’”’ Vehement as this language sounds, I saw 
that the spectacle France is described as presenting under the old 
system was enough to account for it. I saw that the French peasants 
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under that system were described by a sober and grave authority as 
presenting the appearance of a number of puny, dingy, miserable 
creatures, half clad and half articulate, creeping about on the surface 
of the ground and feebly scratching it. I saw that Tocqueville, coming 
after the French Revolution and a severe judge of its faults and 
of the faults of democracy, spoke of inequality much as Turgot 
spoke of it. ‘‘ The common people is more uncivilised in aristocratic 
countries,” says Tocqueville, “than in any others, because there, where 
persons so powerful and so rich are met with, the weak and the poor 
feel themselves overwhelmed, as it were, with the weight of their 
own inferiority ; not finding any point by which they may recover 
equality, they despair of themselves altogether, and suffer them- 
selves to fall into degradation.” And then I saw the French peasant 
of the present day, who has been made by equality. There is a 
chorus of voices from all sides in praise of his condition. First let 
us take, as in duty bound, your principal, Mr. Barham Zincke, who 
has been staying in a French peasant’s home this last summer, and 
has published in the Fortnightly Review, in two delightful articles 
which ought to be reprinted in a cheap form, an account of what he be- 
held.t Your principal says that “‘ the dense peasant population of the 
Limagne”—the region where he was staying, in the heart of France 
—‘are, speaking of them as a body, honest, contented, hard-work- 
ing, hardy, self-respecting, thrifty, and self-supporting.” He gives 
a charming account of their manners and courtesy, as well as of 
their prosperity; and he pronounces such a population to be a 
State’s greatest wealth. Prince Bismarck appears to agree with your 
principal, for he declares that the social condition of France seems 
to have greater elements of soundness—this well-being of the French 
peasant counting foremost among them all—than the social condi- 
tion of any other nation of Europe. A learned Belgian economist, 
M. de Laveleye, chimes in with Prince Bismarck and with your 
principal, and declares that France, being the country of Europe 
where the soil is more divided than anywhere, except in Switzerland 
and Norway, is, at the same time, the country where material well- 
being is most widely spread, where wealth has of late years increased 
most, and where population is least outrunning those limits which, 
for the comfort and progress of the working classes themselves, seem 
necessary. T'inally, I come back again to another countryman of 
our own, Mr. Hamerton, who lives in France. He speaks of the 
French peasant just as your principal speaks of him, and he ends by 
saying: “The interval between him and a Kentish labourer is 
enormous.” What, that black little half-human creature of the 
times before the Revolution, feebly scratching the earth’s surface, 
and sunk far below the point which any English peasantry ever 


(1) See Fortnightly Review for November and December, 1878. 
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sank to, has now risen to this, that the interval between him and 
a Kentish labourer—no such bad specimen of our labourers either— 
isenormous! And this has been brought about by equality. 

Therefore, both the natural reason of the thing and also the 
proof from practical experience seem to me to show the same thing : 
that for modern civilisation some approach to equality is necessary, 
and that an enormous inequality like ours is a hindrance to our 
civilisation. This to me appears so certain, that twenty years since, 
in a preface to a book about schools, I said that I thought so. I said 
the same thing more at length quite lately, in a lecture at the Royal 
Institution,’ an institution which has been stigmatized by a working 
man as being ‘the most aristocratic place in England.” I repeat it 
here, because it is a thing to be thought over and examined in all its 
bearings, not pushed away out of sight. If our inequality is really 
unfayourable to our civilisation, sooner or later this will be perceived 
generally, and our inequality will be abated. It will be abated by some 
measure far beyond the scope of our present politics, whether by the 
adoption of the French law of bequest, which now prevails so widely 
upon the Continent, or, as Mr. Mill thought preferable, by fixing the 
maximum of property which any one individual may take by bequest 
or inheritance. But this is not likely to come in our time, nor is it 
to be desired that such a change should come while we are yet 
ill prepared for it. It isa matter to which I greatly wish to direct 
your thoughts, and to direct the thoughts of all who think seriously. 
I enlarge upon it to-night, because it renders so very necessary a 
reform in another line, to which I shall come finally. But it is not 
itself a matter where I want to enlist your help for a positive present 
measure of reform. 

Neither is the matter which I am next going to mention a matter 
of this kind. My second point, you remember, was the extension 
of municipal organisation throughout the whole country. No one in 
England seems to imagine that municipal government is applicable 
except in towns. All the country districts are supposed to require 
nothing more than the parish vestry, answering to that sort of mass- 
meeting of the parishioners in the churchyard, under the presidency 
of the parson, after service on Sundays, which Turgot describes in the 
country districts of France before the Revolution. Nothing, as I have 
frequently said, struck me more, both in France and elsewhere on 
the Continent, than the working of the municipality and municipal 
council as established everywhere, and to observe how it was the basis 
of all local affairs, and the right basis. For elementary schools, for 
instance, the municipal basis is undoubtedly the natural and right 
one; and we are embarrassed, and must be embarrassed, so long as 
we have not the municipal basis to use for them in the rural districts 


(1) Published in the Fortnightly Review for March, 1878. 
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of this country. For the peasant, moreover, for the agricultural 
labourer, municipal life is a first and invaluable stage in political 
education ; more helpful by far, because so much more constant, than 
the exercise of the parliamentary franchise. So this is my second 
point to which I should like members of institutions like yours to 
turn their thoughts, as a thing very conducive to that general civili- 
sation which it is the object of all cultivating of our intelligence to 
bring about. But this, too—the establishment of a genuine muni- 
cipal system for the whole country—will hardly, perhaps, come in 
our time ; men’s minds have not yet been sufficiently turned to it for 
that. I am content to leave this also as a matter for thought 
with you. 

Not so with my third point, where I hope we may actually get 
something done in our time. I am sure, at all events, we need to 
get something actually done towards it in our time. I want to enlist 
your interest and help towards this object—towards the actual esta- 
blishment of public schools for the middle classes. 

The topics which suggest themselves to me in recommenda- 
tion of this object are so numerous that I hardly know ;which of 
them to begin with; and yet I have occupied your attention a 
good while already, and I must soon come to an end of my 
discourse. As I am speaking to a Working Men’s College I 
will begin with what is supposed to have most weight with 
people; I will begin with the direct interests in this matter of 
yourselves and your class. By the establishment of public schools 
for the middle classes, I mean an establishment of the same kind as 
we now have for popular education. I mean the provision by law 
throughout the country of a supply of properly guaranteed schools, 
in due proportion to the estimated number of the population 
requiring them ; schools giving secondary instruction, as it is called— 
that fuller and higher instruction which comes after elementary 
instruction—and giving it at a cost not exceeding a certain rate. 
_ Now for your direct interest in the matter. You have a direct 
interest in having facilities to rise given to what M. Gambetta, that 
famous popular leader in France, calls the new social strata. 
This rise is chiefly to be effected by education. Promising subjects 
come to the front in their own class, and they pass then, by a second 
and higher stage of education, into the class above them, to the 
great advantage of society. It is hardly too much to say that you 
and your class have in England no schools by which you can accom- 
plish this rise if you are worthy of it. In France they exist every- 
where. Your principal tells us that he found in the village where 
he was staying in the Limagne six village lads, peasants’ children, 
who were attending the secondary schools in Clermont. After all 
their losses, after all the milliards they have had to pay to Germany, 
the French have been laying out more and more in the last few 
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years on their public secondary schools; and they do not seem so 
much worse off in their pecuniary condition, at this moment, than 
practical nations which make no such expenditure. At this 
very time a commission is sitting in France, to consider whether 
secondary instruction may not be brought into closer connection 
with elementary instruction than it is at present, by establishing 
schools more perfectly fitted than the present secondary schools to 
mect the wants of the best subjects who rise from the schools below. 
Now you often see the School Boards, here in this country, doing what 
is in my opinion an unwise thing, making the programme of their 
elementary schools too ambitious. The programme of the elementary 
school should be strictly limited ; those who are capabie and desirous 
of going higher should do it either by means of evening classes such 
as you have here, or by means of secondary schools. But why do 
the School Boards make this mistake ? for a mistake I think it is, 
and it gives occasion tothe enemies of popular education to represent 
it as an unpractical and pretentious thing. But why do they 
make the mistake? They make it because, in the total absence in 
this country of public secondary schools, and in the inconvenience 
arising from this state of things, they are driven to make some 
attempt to supply the deficiency. Discourage them in their attempt 
to make the elementary school what it cannot well be; but make 
them join with you in calling for public secondary schools, which 
will accomplish properly what they are aiming at. 

But all this is socialism, we are told. An excellent man, Professor 
“aweett, tells us that the most marked characteristic of modern 
socialism is belief in the State. He tells us that socialism and 
recourse to the action of the State go always together. The argu- 
ment is an unfortunate one just at this moment, when the most 
judicious of French newspapers, the Journal des Débats, informs us 
that in France, which we all consider a hotbed of State action 
and of centralisation, socialism has quite disappeared. How- 
ever, this may perhaps turn out untrue; and at any rate, Pro- 
fessor Fawcett says that the working men of this country cannot 
be too much cautioned against resort to the State, centralisation, 
bureaucracy, and the loss of individual liberty; that the working 
class cannot be too much exhorted to self-reliance and self-help. 
Well, I should have thought that there had been no lack of 
cautions and exhortations in this sense to us English, whether we 
are working men or whatever we may be. Why, we have heard 
nothing else ever since I can remember. And ever since I was 
capable of reflection I have thought that such cautions and exhorta- 
tions might be wanted elsewhere, but that giving them perpetually 
in England was indeed carrying coals to Newcastle. The inutility, 
the profound inutility, of too many of our Liberal politicians, comes 
from their habit of for ever repeating, like parrots, phrases of this kind. 
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In some countries the action of the State is insufficient, in others it is 
excessive. In France it is excessive. But hear a real Liberal 
leader, M. Gambetta, in reply to the invectives of doctrinaires against 
the State and its action. ‘I am not for the abuses of centralisation,” 
said M. Gambetta at Romans, “ but these attacks on the State, which 
is France, often make me impatient. I am a defender of the State. 
I will not use the word centralisation; but I am a defender of the 
national centrality, which has made the French nation what it now 
is, and which is essential to our progress.” Englishmen are not 
likely, you may be sure, to let the State encroach too much; they 
are not likely to be not lovers enough of individual liberty and 
of self-assertion. Our dangers are all the other way. Our dan- 
gers are in exaggerating the blessings of self-will and self-asser- 
tion, in not being ready enough to sink our imperfectly informed 
self-will in view of a large general result. Do not suffer your- 
selves to be misled by declamations against the State, bureaucracy, 
centralisation, socialism, and all the rest of it. The State is jusé 
what Burke very well called it, long before M. Gambetta: the nation 
in its collective and corporate character. To use the State is simply to 
use co-operation of a superior kind. All you have to ask your- 
selves is whether the object for which it is proposed to use this 
co-operation is a rational and useful one, and one likely to be best 
reached in this manner. Professor Fawcett says that socialism’s 
first lesson is, that the working man can acquire capital without 
saving, through having capital supplied to him by the State, which 
is to serve as a fountain of wealth perennially flowing without 
human effort. Well, to desire to use the State for that object is 
irrational, vain, and mischievous. Why? Because the object itself 
is irrational and impossible. But to use the State in order to get, 
through that high form of co-operation, better schools and better 
guaranteed schools than you could get without it, is rational because 
the object is rational. The schools may be self-supporting if you like. 
The point is, whether by their being public schools, State schools, they 
are or are not likely to be better schools, and better guaranteed, than 
you could get in any other way. Indisputably they are likely to be 
better, and to give better guarantees. Well, then, this use of the 
State is a use of co-operation of a very powerful kind for a good and 
practicable purpose ; and co-operation in itself is peculiarly of advan- 
tage, as I need not tell you, to the middling and ill-off. Rely upon 
it, that we English can use the State without danger ; and that for 
you to be deceived by the cry against State interference is to play 
the game of your adversaries, and to prolong for yourselves a con- 
dition of certain inferiority. 

But I will ask you to do more than to consider your own direct 
interest in the establishment of public schools for the middle classes. 
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I will ask you to consider the general interest of the community. 
The friends and flatterers of the middle classes—and they have many 
friends and flatterers—have been in the habit of assuring us that the 
predominance of the middle classes was all that we required for our 
well-doing. Mr. Bright, a man of genius, and who has been a great 
power in this country, has always seemed to think that to insure the 
rule of the middle classes in this country would be to bring about 
the millennium. Perhaps the working class has not been without 
its flatterers too, who have assured it that it ought to rule because it 
was so admirable. But you will observe, that my great objection to 
our enormous inequality and to our aristocratic system is not that it 
keeps out from power worthier claimants of it, but that it so mars 
and stunts both our middle class and our lower class, so keeps them 
in imperfection. It is not the faults and imperfections of our 
present ruling class which strike me so much; they have them, 
but on the whole they are the best, the most energetic, the 
most capable, the honestest upper class which the world has ever 
seen. What strikes me is the bad effect of their rule upon others. 
The middle classes cannot assume rule as they are at present—it 
is impossible. And yet in the rule of this immense class, this class 
with so many correspondences, comimunications, and openings into 
the lower class, lies our future. There I agree with Mr. Bright. 
But, as it is at present, our middle class cannot take the lead which 
belongs to it. It has not the qualifications. Seriousness it has, the 
better part of it; it may be said to have sacrificed everything to 
seriousness. And of the seriousness and of the sense for conduct in 
this nation, which are an invaluable treasure to it, and a treasure most 
dangerously wanting elsewhere, the middle classes are the stronghold. 
But they have lived in a narrow world of their own, without openness 
and flexibility of mind, without any notion of the variety of powers and 
possibilities in human life. They know neither man nor the world ; 
and on all the arduous questions presenting themselves to our age— 
political questions, social questions, the labour question, the religious 
question—they have really no light, and can give none. I say, then, 
they cannot fill their right place as they are now; but you, and I, and 
every man in this country, are interested in their being able to fill it. 
How are they to be made able? Well, schools are something. Schools 
are not everything; and even public schools, when you get them, may 
be fur from perfect. Our public elementary schools are far from per- 
fect. But they throw into circulation every year among the working 
classes—and here is the great merit of Mr. Forster’s Act—a number of 
young minds trained and intelligent, such as you never got previously ; 
and this must'tell in the long run. Our public secondary schools, 
when we get them, may be fur from perfect. But they will throw 
into circulation year by year, among the middle classes, a number 
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of young people with minds instructed and enlarged as they never 
are now, when their schools are, both socially and intellectually, 
the most inferior that fall to the lot of any middle class among the 
civilised nations of Europe. And this must tell in the end, and will 
gradually fit the middle classes to understand better themselves and 
the world, and to take their proper place, and to grasp and treat real 
politics, politics far other than their politics of Dissent, which seem 
to me quite played out. This will be a work of time. Do not 
suppose that a great change of this kind is to be effected offhand. 
But we may make a beginning for it at once, and a good beginning, 
by public schools for the middle classes. 

For twenty years I have been vainly urging this upon the middle 
classes themselves. Now I urge it upon you. Comprehend, that 
middle-class education is a great democratic reform, of the truest, 
surest, safest kind. Christianity itself was such a reform. The 
kingdom of God, the grand object of Jesus Christ, the grand object 
of Christianity, is mankind raised, as a whole, into harmony with the 
true and abiding law of man’s being, living as we were meant to 
live. Those of old who had to forward this work found the Jewish 
community, to whom they went first, narrow, rigid, sectarian, unin- 
telligent, of impracticable temper, their heads full of some impossible 
politics of their own. Then they looked round, and saw an immense 
world outside the Jewish community, a world with a thousand faults, 
no doubt, but with openness and flexibility of mind, new and elastic, 
full of possibilities; and they said: We turn to the Gentiles! Do 
not be affronted at being compared to the Gentiles; the Gentiles 
were the human race, the Gentiles were the future. Mankind are 
called in one body to the peace of God; that is the Christian phrase 
for civilisation. We have by no means reached that consummation 
yet ; but that for eighteen centuries we have been making way 
towards it, we owe to the Gentiles and to those who turned to them. 
The work, I say, is not nearly done yet; and our Judaic and un- 
elastic middle class in this country is of no present service, it seems, 
for carrying it on. Do you, then, carry it forward yourselves, and 
insist on taking the middle class with you. You will be amply 
repaid for the effort in your own fuller powers of life and joy, in any 
event. We may get in our time none of the great reforms which 
we have been talking about ; we may not even get public schools for 
the middle classes. But we are always the better, all of us, for 
having aimed high, for having striven to know things as they really 
are, for having set ourselves to walk in the light of that knowledge 
and to do good. ‘Consider, consider whereunto ye are born; ye 
were not made to live like brutes, but to follow virtue and know- 
ledge.” 


Matrruew ARNOLD. 











AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION. 


By general consent the agricultural interest in Great Britain is 
admitted to be at the present time in a condition of serious depres- 
sion. Landlords feel it through the difficulty which they experience 
in getting their rents ; bankers know it by the incontestable evidence 
of overdrawn accounts ; and tradesmen suffer from it in the diminu- 
tion of sales and in the postponement of settlements. Nor is the 
crisis at all of the nature of a surprise. On the contrary, it has 
been slowly approaching for the greater part of the last ten years, 
and rapidly for the last four. At least this has been the case in the 
corn-growing districts of England. In pastoral districts the de- 
pression is of recent date, and even now is much less serious than 
where the land is chiefly arable. Thus Scotland, which depends less 
on corn-growing than England, has suffered less, while Wales and 
Ireland have, until quite recently, searcely suffered at all. Seasons 
which are unsuitable to cereal crops are generally propitious for the 
growth of grass and roots; and, although the frequent failures of 
the potato crop have caused ruin to many Scotch farmers, and the 
prevalence of cattle disease up to a comparatively recent date has 
been a serious matter to stock-farmers, the heaviest losses have fallen 
upon those who look to their corn crops as their chief source of 
profit. 

If it were not for the knowledge that in previous times there have 
been cycles of unpropitious seasons, the persistent recurrence of un- 
favourable climatic conditions during the last ten years generally, if 
not for a longer period, might have led one to fear that the climate 
of England, for corn-cultivating purposes, had gone utterly wrong. 
During these ten years there has not once been experienced what 
farmers call a “following season,” that is, a season in which the various 
crops can be sown to advantage at the proper times, and in which 
warm, sunny weather and moderate rainfall follow each other at 
suitable periods. Prolonged floods, or prolonged droughts, or both, 
have been the prevailing climatic characteristics of every year of the 
ten under review, and the drought of one year farther back, 1868, is 
notorious. The years in which drought has chiefly prevailed have 
been more or less advantageous to corn-growers, and especially to 
those who farm the prevailing heavy land of our arable districts. 
For instance, 1868 was one of the most prolific cereal years—and 
especially so for wheat—of the past twenty. But in such scorching 
seasons stock-farmers, both on arable-grazing farms, and on pasture 
land, suffer seriously. ‘Thus years of excessive rain or drought are 
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always bad for one or the other class of farmers, while a “ following 
season” would be good for both. 

To show how deficient the crops of the past ten years have been in 
Kngland and Wales, I give in a note a summary of the returns col- 
lected for the Mark Lane Express, from correspondents in several 
districts of every county in England,’ and in most of the Welsh 


counties. 


These returns were collected at the end of each year, 
after the farmers who filled them up had threshed a considerable 
proportion of their crops, and they are on that account more valuable 
than estimates made earlier in the season.' 

It may be objected that farmers are apt to entertain an exag- 
gerated idea of what they call an average crop, and, further, that 
they are generally disposed to grumble; but I have never seen any 


(1) SUMMARY OF GRAIN CROP RETURNS FOR TEN YEARS, ENDING 
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1869 | 511 33 | 183 | 295 || 1869) 489 | 297 | 185 | 277 
1870 | 487 118 213 | «166 || 1870 | 621 59 | 144 318 
1871 | 478 29 12L | 328 |] 1871 462 111 244 107 
1872 | 454 22 78 | 354 1872 | 437 41 | 185 211 
1873 | 445 | 17 84 | S44 || 1873 | 426 86 | = 266 | 74 
1874 432 328 81 | 23 || 1874 413 98 | 181 | 134 
1875 420 | 7 53 | 360 || 1875 | 407 81 | 227 | 99 
1876 | 414 33 131 | 2460 || 1876 397 34 | 172 | 191 
1877 | 409 6 34 369 || 1877 | 395 19 | 116 | 260 
1878 | 394 79 193 122 || 1878 379 41 | 168 | 170 
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1871 458 123 275 60 || 1871; 3853 | 74 177 102 
1872 430 1038 226 101 1872 323 | 72 166 85 
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1869 | 408 10 | 98 | 300 || 1874 326 | 18 115 | 198 
1870 264 21 | 180 | 163 || 1876 300 10 81 209 

1871 | 396 135 186 75 | 1876 290 37 156 97 | 
1872 | 352 48 146 | 158 || 1877| 282 5 76 201 
1873 | 336 | 39 | 206 | 1878 245 9 122 114 
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reason for questioning the general accuracy of the returns. On 
the contrary, a comparison of these figures with the quantities of 
corn sold in our markets in any given year, will show that the 
returns give a fair though rough idea of the results of the harvest. 
No previous ten years’ table would show such an accumulation of 
“under average” returns. It will be seen that of the whole ten 
years only one, 1874, was a strikingly good wheat year, and that 
only two other years, 1870 and 1878, gave approximately average 
crops of this cereal. The barley crop has been similarly unfortu- 
nate, having been satisfactory in but three years out of the ten. Oats 
are only credited with two good yields and one indifferent result. 
Beans do not seem to flourish in this country as they did in old 
times, possibly owing to the improved drainage of the land. Peas 
have always been the most uncertain of common field crops, and if 
it were not that the straw is valuable food for stock, the crop would 
be much less extensively grown than it is. The most remarkable 
feature of these returns, however, is the recurrence of deficient cereal 
crops, and that alone is quite sufficient to account for the depressed 
condition of the arable-farming interest. Previous to 1878 we had 
three exceptionally deficient crops in succession, and for two out of 
those three years the price of wheat was low. In 1875 the imperial 
average price for the whole year was 45s. 1d. per quarter; and in 
1876 it was 46s. 2d. In 1877 the price rose to 56s. 9d. ; but the 
crop was one of the most deficient of modern times. In 1878 there 
was a better yield of wheat, though not a full average; and the 
imperial average price since harvest has varied from 39s. to 45s. 
ven this low price, however, does not give a fair idea of the small 
amount of money received by farmers in many cases. <A great deal 
of wheat last harvest was injured by rain, and some of the worst of 
it never came into the market at all, but was consumed by stock 
on the farms where it was grown. Besides this, we have to take 
into consideration the fact that, as our corn averages are taken, the 
price of a large proportion of the corn returned on is not that paid 
to farmers, but the price paid to merchants after their profits and the 
cost of carriage had been added. Barley was a poor crop, and although 
good samples sold well, a large proportion of the grain was so much 
stained and sprouted that it could not be sold for malting purposes, 
and was only worth about 30s. a quarter, or less. 

In addition to poor crops and low prices, other disadvantages have 
peculiarly affected the farmers of arable land. Rents, which rose 
rapidly some years ago, when corn was selling much better than it is 
now, have only just begun to fall, and in the case of leases no relief 
in this way can come until the terms have expired. Labour, again, 
which is so serious an item in the expenses of corn-furming, has 
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risen from twenty to forty per cent. within the last twenty years; 
and, what is worse still, farmers almost universally complain that the 
men do less work now than they formerly did. The prices of imple- 
ments, too, very rapidly rose some few years ago, when coal and iron 
became dear, and it is only quite recently, and still only partially, 
that the drop which some time back took place in the prices of the 
rough materials has been followed by a corresponding reduction in 
the charges for the manufactured goods. Country tradesmen’s and 
mechanics’ prices have also advanced, and, in short, all the out- 
goings of the corn-land farmer have been increased, while his 
returns generally have been diminished. 

If we turn to the dairy-farming interest, which until recently was 
in a flourishing condition, we find that the increased importation of 
American cheese has told seriously upon British producers. Five 
years ago the cheese sold by one of our large cheese factories 
averaged 80s. per cwt. for the season ; the next year it was 75s. ; the 
year after 69s.; and the average during the present season is not 
expected to exceed 55s. At the beginning of the period referred to 
cheese of fair quality from farmers’ dairies was worth about 75s. ; now 
cheese of the same quality sells at 55s. Cheese of lower quality, 
that was selling at 60s. five years ago, is now worth only 35s., while 
some is almost unsaleable. The average price of cheese is now said 
to be from £25 to £30 per ton lower than it was in 1873. A few 
dairy-farmers have recently turned to grazing, but the high price of 
store stock has rendered the change generally unprofitable. Milk- 
selling, where there are large towns near or facilities for sending 
milk by rail, has hitherto been very profitable, but it is thought that 
this branch of trade is now being overdone. Other farmers have 
given up making cheese in favour of butter, using the skimmed 
milk for rearing calves, and this is found to be an advantageous 
change. Even the price of butter, however, comparatively high as 
it is, is lower than it was two years ago. 

Stock-breeding is now the most profitable branch of British agri- f 
culture, and, as previously intimated, from Ireland, which is pre- 
eminently a stock-breeding country, we hear very few complaints— 
except from the butter-producing districts, where the recent fall in 
the price of butter, from twenty to thirty per cent., is a source of f 
disquietude just now—and not many from Wales. If we can Ff 
preserve our cattle and sheep from the inroads of foreign disease, f 
this branch of farming is likely, for some time to come at any rate, [ 
to be fairly remunerative. There are some apprehensions, however, 
that the increasing importation of fat cattle and meat from America 
will in time depreciate the value of home-bred lean stock. 

Grazing, except on rich natural pastures, seldom yields a direct 
profit ; and here, again, the farmers of land chiefly arable are ata 
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great disadvantage, as they breed but little and seldom keep dairy 
stock. They fatten bullocks and sheep chiefly for the purpose of 
making manure, and have to look to their corn crops for their profits. 
The influx of foreign meat is a serious matter for them, as they have 
to pay high prices for their lean stock, and the direct loss on fatten- 
ing it is often very great, now that the wholesale price of meat has 
come down. 

In all branches of farming, with the exception, perhaps, of stock- 
breeding (and it is to be borne in mind that there are comparatively 
few farmers who are breeders solely), the generally high range of 
rents, which were adjusted to more lucrative conditions of agriculture 
than now prevail, is being sharply felt. That rents will have to come 
down, at least until the conditions of land tenure by which farmers 
are now so seriously handicapped in their competition with foreign 
producers have been materially altered, I have not the slightest 
doubt. On this branch of my subject, however, I shall have more to 
say presently. The increase in the burden of local rates, again, is 
universally complained of. Within the last twenty years it has 
been enormous. If space allowed, the truth of this assertion, if any 
one doubts it, could be made evident by statistics; but it is suffi- 
ciently evident to be left unsubstantiated by figures. Some political 
economists tell us that local burdens fall on landlords, and not on 
tenants. But as Mr. Cliffe Leslie has well said in the January 
number of this Review, “ It cannot be foreseen whether a trader will 
ever recover a so-called indirect tax at all; it mev be a direct tax on 
_ himself, may drive him and all other small capitalists from the 
business, &c.” The same argument applies to an indirect rate. 
It is obvious that a leaseholder pays all increase of local bur- 
dens up to the end of his term. As for the yearly tenant, he 
knows that he pays the increase, and he can never be certain that 
his rent would have been advanced to a proportionate extent if the 
increase had not taken place. If land is, as many say, not only not 
too highly taxed but not taxed enough, the rates should be levied, 
at least in part, on the owners, and not entirely on the tenants. 
Assuming that rates are partially paid out of the pockets of tenants, 
it is unjust in the extreme that the farmer should be charged five, 
and often ten times as much for the purposes of local government 
and poor relief as the private gentleman, professional man, manufac- 
turer, or tradesman enjoying an income at least equal to his own, 
who resides in the same parish. Lastly, though not least, the over- 
preservation of game has in very large districts led to the ruin of 
tenant-farmers. 

In order to show how generally and keenly the agricultural 
depression is felt in almost all parts of the country, I will now quote 
from some returns which I am still in course of receiving from every 
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county in England and Wales. It will be remembered that at the 
opening of the winter session of Parliament, Mr. Bernhard Samuelson 
gave notice that he would move for a Select Committee to inquire 
into the operation of the Agricultural Holdings Act, and the condi- 
tion of agricultural tenancies in England.' At his request I sent 
out a large number of circulars to farmers, land agents, and a few 
land owners, with a view of obtaining information on various points 
connected with the subject of the proposed inquiry. Amongst the 
questions asked was this: “ What is the present condition of the 
farming interest in your district ?’’ The returns have not nearly all 
come in at the time of writing this paper; but there are sufficient to 
enable me to give, in their own words, replies from correspondents 
residing in each of the English counties, and in six of the Welsh 
counties :-— 

Bedfordshire: “ Exceptionally bad. Farmers are losing keart, 
and the land is in a much worse state than formerly.” “ Farmers 
generally have been losing money for the last four years.” ‘“ During 
an experience of between thirty and forty years I have not known 
anything like it. There has been a serious inroad upon capital 
account during the last few years, and the land has seriously gone 
back in cultivation.” “Ina greater state of depression than I have 
known it for twenty-five years past. A good deal of the tenant’s 
capital has been lost. The condition of the land has sunk; farming 
has altogether gone back during the past five years, and it will 
require some years of prosperity to regain lost ground.” 

Berkshire : “ Bad,” and “ Very bad, indeed.” Buckinghamshire : 
“Generally, it is in a very depressed state.” ‘Very much de- 
pressed. This is a grazing district to a great extent, and our 
graziers, in many instances, have lost all their year’s rent.” Can- 
bridgeshire : “ As bad as can be.’ Cheshire: “ Not good.” ‘Not 
as good as usual.” Cornwall: “ Great complaints with the generality 
of farmers.” ‘The farmers of Cornwall are not so well off as they 
were two or three years since; but, owing to the mixed system of 
husbandry, the bad times have not been felt so much in Cornwall as 
elsewhere.”’ ‘ Not so bad as in districts depending almost entirely 
upon the growth of grain.” ‘In a very depressed state.” “ Dull.” 

Cumberland : “ Fair.” “ Very bad.” “The last season has been a 
good one; but the present prices are not satisfactory, and the general 
depression in trade is now having its influence on farming.” ‘“Com- 
plaints to any extent.’ “Generally satisfactory.” Derbyshire: 
“Taking an average of the last seven years, I think there is no 
oceasion to complain. Our district is nearly all grazing and stock- 
breeding.” ‘In a depressed state; but, this being principally a 


(1) It may be advisuble to state here that Mr. Samuclson is in no way responsib:e 
for any opinions or deductions based on these returns in the present article. 
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dairying and stock-breeding county, we have not suffered to the 
same extent as where the land is chiefly in tillage.” “Very bad.” 
“Much depressed, and fearing worse, but not so bad as in arable 
districts.” Devon: “ Very depressed.” ‘ Very great complaints.” 
“Very unsatisfactory and unremunerative.” Dorset: “Bad, and 
getting worse.” Durham: “Not so bad as where there is more 
tillage.’ ‘‘ Depressed.” Essex: ‘‘ Very bad; was never worse.” 
“Bad; it is impossible to be worse.” ‘ Farmers suffering from low 
prices, general depression of trade, and the rise in wages.” “ Bad ; 
the work all round is carried on languidly, and year by year the 
condition of the land is becoming poorer.” ‘ Much the same as 
heretofore.” ‘A large quantity of the land very badly farmed.” 
“Lamentably bad.” Gloucestershire: “Very great complaints are 
made, especially by the large clay arable land farmers.” “Never 
worse.” Hampshire: ‘ This being a stock district, where there is a 
full stock kept up the farmers have done fairly. On the large poor 
farms I infer that farmers have done badly.’’ ‘ Worse than has 
been the case during my experience of forty-four years.’ “ By no 
means favourable.” Herefordshire: ‘“Ruination.” ‘ Bad; and 
many tenants inevitably come to grief.” ‘The farming interest 
could not well be in a worse condition than it is.” “ Very favourable 
compared with many other districts.” JZerts : ‘“‘ Depressed, but not 
to the same extent as in many other districts.” “ Very bad.” 
“Very bad, indeed.” ‘Ido not know that greater depression ever 
existed amongst the agriculturalists of this county.” Hunts: 
“Very depressed.” ‘‘ Very bad on the heavy clay farms.” “Never 
in a more depressed condition.’ ‘“ Very Bad.” ent: “Depressed.” 
‘The past season has made a very poor return; but we have been 
fairly prosperous up to last year.” “Ina very bad state.” “A 
very poor one.” ‘Very depressed, and farming not so good as 
twenty years ago. More weeds grown last year than I ever saw 
before.” “ Bad; but I think on the whole that I have known it 
worse.” ‘ Much depressed.” ‘Very bad ; worse than at any time 
during the last twenty years.” ‘‘ Depressed, in consequence of a 
succession of indifferent yields, high-priced labour, and increased 
rents.” Lancashire: ‘“ Above general average.” ‘No particular 
complaints, upon the whole.” ‘As a whole, the farmers of this 
district are doing fairly well, the season being abundant for grass, 
hay, grain, and potatoes.” “Depressed.” ‘“ Fair average.” Leicester- 
shire: “Greatly depressed.” ‘Generally, though not in all cases, 
a deficiency in the crops which causes considerable complaint.’ 
Lincolnshire: “ Very bad; not been so bad since 1851.” “ Very 
much depressed.” “The greatest depression, and the fear of catas- 
trophe to come.” Middlesex : ‘ Very unsatisfactory.” Monmouti- 
shire: “Bad.” Thoroughly bad; land going out of cultivation, 
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stock reduced in quantity, only necessary work done, and many have 
great difficulty in meeting payments.” Norfolk: “Not by any 
means satisfactory, but as much so as in many other districts.” 
“ From bad to worse.” ‘Very bad.” ‘“ Depressed; but I do not 
know that the distress hereabouts is as great as generally repre- 
sented.” “Bad.” Northamptonshire: ‘Very much depressed.” 
“Bad.” “Very good generally; but the results of the last two 
seasons will not supply means for substantial improvements.” 
Northumberland: “Capable of much improvement. An immense 
deal of land producing nothing—I may say, simply out of cultiva- 
tion.” ‘Very much depressed.” Nottinghamshire: “In a very 
‘depressed condition. To take a radius of three or four miles from 
where I sit, there are, to my own knowledge, two or three thousand less 
sheep than there were five or six years ago.” “ Very much de- 
pressed.” ‘ Bad—four or five bad seasons.” Oxfordshire: “ Very 
bad. Small farms being absorbed by large ones. The land is very 
foul and poor, partly from the continuous rains and the shortness of 
stock. ‘Tradesmen complain that farmers do not pay them.” “ As 
bad as can be imagined.” “ After forty years’ experience as a farmer 
I never knew it so bad.” Rutland: “ As bad as possible.” Shrop- 
shire: “Very bad. Very few of the farmers, if any, paying their 
way.” ‘Hand-to-mouth farming.” “Very bad.” ‘During the 
last year or two the condition of the land has gone back very much ; 
but this being a stock district, we still fare better than farmers in 
some other districts.” Somerset: “ Losing money. Cheese twenty 
per cent. lower than last year, meat lower, and hundreds of fat 
cattle selling below cost price.” ‘(In a very depressed state. The 
tenants of poor lands are giving up as fast as they can, many being 
compelled to do so.” ‘The farmers are all complaining ; but this is 
generally occasioned by deficiency in the corn crops and the bad 
price of wheat.” “Very bad indeed, having had three or four 
disastrous seasons.” Staffordshire: “I think farmers are all losing 
money.’ ‘ Depressed.” ‘ Never known to be worse. No farm 
for the last three years has paid rent and working expenses. Many 
farmers ruined.” Suffolk: “In a most depressed state. Four 
unprofitable years have succeeded each other, and many farmers 
have failed or are in a state of insolvency.” ‘‘ Very much depressed 
in all inferior, game-infested, and high-rented districts.” Surrey : 
“I never knew it worse, if so bad.” ‘ Anything but satisfactory.” 
“I should say farmers generally are losing money.” ‘ Much com- 
plaint, and many who have farms would be glad to give them up, 
were they not holding on lease; but in the present state of agricul- 
tural depression they cannot get any one to take them off their 
hands.” ‘As bad as can be.” “Depressed.” Susser: “In a 
depressed condition. The condition of the land has certainly gone 
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back during the last two or three years.” ‘In the most depressed 
condition. Not only does corn-growing pay nothing, but the grazing 
land, of which there is a good deal in this neighbourhood, has paid 
nothing this summer. The flock-masters have had the best time; 
but they grumble.” “Bad, as to profit.” ‘“ Not so depressed as in 
many districts.” ‘ Very indifferent.” ‘I do not think the depres- 
sion is so very general or great in this district as in many others.” 
‘Most depressed.” ‘Bad. The land generally is not so clean or 
so well cultivated as it was a few years since. Men of capital are 
getting out of business, there being neither pleasure nor profit in 
farming at present.” Warwickshire: Bad.” ‘“Unmistakably 
bad.” ‘As bad as can be.” Westmoreland; “Satisfactory.” “This 
being chiefly a grazing district, the agricultural interest is generally 
very fair.” ‘The farming interest has suffered a serious check the 
last two years.” Wiltshire: “Bad condition.” ‘* Very bad.” 
“Farmers about here are generally substantial men, and, though 
times are not good, I do not hear very much complaining.” ‘There 
never was so much complaint as at the present time.” ‘Very much 
depressed.” ‘‘ Very bad ; and the land generally in a much worse 
state of cultivation than ten years ago.” Worcestershire: “ Very 
bad; on the stiff clay lands, fearful.” Yorkshire: “I do not 
believe that this will prove a bad year to farmers who have farmed 
well and have ample stock.” “Ina state of melancholy and despair.” 
“Less depressed than elsewhere, grass and tillage land being well 
proportioned, and the farms of moderate size—from one hundred to 
three hundred acres.” 

From Wales but few returns have come in at the time of writing, 
but those that have arrived are generally less unsatisfactory than the 
returns from English counties, as a whole. 

It will be noticed that in several instances diverse statements came 
from the same county. This was to be expected, as the quality of the 
land and the nature of the farming are often quite different in 
various parts of the same county. No selection has been made, but 
every reply, or the important portion of it, received up to the time of 
writing, has been given. The only conclusions which, I think, can be 
fairly drawn from these replies are—(1) that the agricultural depression 
is very generally and keenly felt ; and (2) that it is felt least in pas- 
toral districts. When the returns are complete, it is possible that a 
careful examination of the replies to the question quoted above, in 
relation to replies to other questions also answered in the schedule, 
and to the agricultural conditions known to prevail in the various 
counties, might teach some useful lessons. Such an attempt, how- 
ever, would be encompassed by difficulties and perplexities, because 
the disturbing circumstances are so multiform and so intricately 
grouped. For example, one county or district may have suffered 
more than another because it contains a larger proportion of arable 
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land, or heavier land, or because rents or wages are higher, or game 
is more strictly preserved, or no large town is near, or there is less 
freedom of cultivation and sale of produce, or farm covenants give 
less encouragement to the expenditure of capital ; while in several 
instances two or more of these influences may have been in com- 
bination or in opposition. 

The replies to another question contained in these returns throw 
some light upon the extent and severity of the depression. That 
question is, “Are there many farms in your district without 
tenants?” The answers show that, generally speaking, only the 
poorer farms have at present been thrown on the landlords’ hands, but 
that a very large number of tenants are holding on with difficulty, 
and will be obliged to succumb after another bad harvest. It is 
further stated in a great many instances that many farmers are 
talking of giving notice to leave their holdings where their tenure is 
a yearly one, and that others, who hold on lease, would be glad to 
get out if they could. It is well known that farmers, as a rule, do 
not go out of farming until they are utterly ruined. Most of them 
know no other means of getting a living, without sinking to the 
position of stewards or bailiffs, a class by far too numerous already. 
They can hold on after a fashion long after they have ceased to be 
able to pay twenty shillings in the pound ; and the hope of a fruitful 
harvest or a sudden rise in prices buoys them up. If they gave up 
their farms under such circumstances, they could take no capital out 
with which to farm in the Colonies, or to start any other business in 
this country ; so that, if they are not uncommonly scrupulous as to 
the interests of their creditors, they naturally come to the conclusion 
that they have everything to gain and nothing to lose by sticking to 
their farms as long as possible. Unfortunately, men who have thus 
lost all their own capital are in the very worst position for retrieving 
their fortunes. They have no money to spend on improvements, or 
even in the purchase of sufficient live stock to enable them to keep 
the fertility of their land up to its ordinary condition, and the burden 
of interest on borrowed capital gets heavier and heavier to bear as 
their produce grows less, Even when a good season comes their 
farms are too much exhausted to yield a good return, and any little 
surplus which they succeed in obtaining is quickly swallowed up in 
the payment of long-standing debts. When we consider, however, 
that it is no very uncommon circumstance for the returns from a 
farm to be in one season double the amount received in another, it is 
not difficult to imagine how an insolvent tenant is able to keep his 
head above water for many years, and often for the whole of his life. 

The replies to the inquiry whether rents have been reduced show 
that the drop, of which we have heard so much lately, is not at all 
general, though the demand for a reduction is almost universal. In 
some heavy-land districts, a fall of ten to twenty per cent. has taken 
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place, while many poor or game-infested farms, which have been 
thrown on the landlords’ hands, are offered at almost any rent, 
and yet fail to get occupiers. Ona great many estates a remission 
to the extent of from ten to fifteen per cent. on the rents of the past 
year has been allowed voluntarily by the landlords—a tacit admission 
that rents are higher than tenants can afford to pay under present 
circumstances. These free-will offerings, however kindly intended, 
in reality do more harm than good, as they encourage tenants to 
keep on without insisting on a permanent reduction, which, under 
existing circumstances, they might be able to obtain. 

On the whole, the result of feeling the pulse of the country, as I 
have been able to do by the collection of these returns, has been to 
confirm the impression which I had previously entertained, namely, 
that the present agricultural depression is more general and severe 
than any which has occurred since the period immediately preceding 
and succeeding the year 1834, when the new Poor Law came into 
force. At that time a large quantity of land had gone out of culti- 
vation, owing to the pressure of the rates, which, under the old Poor 
Law, amounted in some parishes to more than twenty shillings in 
the pound. In 1835 and 1836 there was very great distress in the 
agricultural districts. In the former of these two years the imperial 
average price of wheat was only 39s. 4d. per quarter, although the 
duty on foreign corn under the sliding scale of the Act of 1828, 
which was still in force, must have been entirely prohibitive, as it 
would have amounted to no less than 47s. 8d. per quarter; and 
colonial wheat, for which the duty was comparatively low, came in 
such small quantity as to be unworthy of notice. In 1851 the price 
of wheat reached the still lower average of 38s. 7d. per quarter—the 
lowest it has ever been since 1780—and in 1852 it was only 41s. 
The harvests, however, were much better than those of recent years, 
and, altnough there were great complaints, the depression was neither 
so general nor so widespread as it is now, and farmers were able to 
hold on till relief came in 1853, when the price of wheat rose to 
53s. 3d., followed in 1854 by an increase up to 72s. 7d. per quarter. 
Here, as throughout this paper, in speaking of the agricultural 
depression, I refer to the condition of the farmers only. If the con- 
dition of the farm labourers were under consideration, the years 
1839 and 1840, when bread was almost at famine price, and incen- 
diarism was rife, would stand out as a period of general distress. 

What makes the present crisis in the agricultural interest more 
distressing than any that have preceded it, is the general despair 
with which our escape from it, at least without the ruin of a large 
proportion of existing occupiers, is regarded. Never before have 
farmers been subjected to such severe competition in all the branches 
of their business as they now have to encounter. On the continent 
of America the production of corn is constantly increasing, and the 
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surplus of a good crop there is alone sufficient to supply all our 
requirements. Another source of supply has recently been opened 
in India, whence in 1877, for the first time, the importation was 
very large. The resources of the enormous breadth of fruitful land 
in that empire are almost illimitable, and only await full develop- 
ment. With such development the cheap labour of India will render 
her a formidable competitor to America as a wheat-exporting 
country, even if she does not, us some think she will, drive her rival 
out of all foreign markets. 

The importation of live stock and meat, too, has greatly increased 
within the last few years. From the American continent especially 
we have recently had large importations, and these are certain to 
increase enormously, when the American and Canadian farmers 
have more extensively stocked themselves with such cattle as are 
qualified to produce the first-rate meat which alone it pays to send 
to this country. Cheese, again, comes in ever-increasing quantities, 
while butter may almost be said to be manufactured from anything 
rather than the milk of the cow. Poultry, eggs, and even hay and 
straw, are also now coming from foreign countries in quantities 
never dreamed of a few years back. Thus it seems inevitable that 
the tendency of prices for everything that the farmer produces will 
be towards a reduction. At the same time, the cost of production 
is greater than it ever was before. Rents are higher than they were 
when wheat was nearly double its present price, labour is much 
higher, rates and taxes continually increase, and most of the miscel- 
laneous expenses of the farmer are increasing also. The rapid 
improvement in farm implements and machinery has done much, 
and will do more, to economise labour; but, hitherto, the result of 
using these articles has been chiefly to diminish the laboriousness of 
the work done by the men, and to enable farmers to do work more 
quickly than they could otherwise do it; and, in some cases, to do 
work which, with the present supply of workmen, and at existing 
wages, they could not otherwise do at all. Lean stock has kept up 
in price, and probably will do so as long as sanitary precautions 
render it necessary to place restrictions on the importation of foreign 
store cattle. The high price of horses benefits comparatively few 
farmers, as the majority do not breed more than they use. Barley 
as yet is selling well, partly because we have had a succession 
of deficient yields of the crop, and partly because British barley is 
at present, on the whole, the best in the world. Foreign growers, 
however, have now got our fine stocks, and lately some very excel- 
lent malting samples have come to us from France and other 
European countries. Brewers, too, show an increasing disposition 
to use substitutes for malt in the manufacture of beer. Taking all 
these circumstances into consideration, it is impossible to regard the 
prospects of British farmers in any other than a gloomy light. 
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Will British agriculture, then—the finest in the world—perma- 
nently decline ? I believe it will, unless the conditions under which 
it is carried on are fundamentally changed. At present, British 
farmers are handicapped in a dozen ways. In no other country in 
the world are the producers of food so much hampered in the con- 
duct of their business by artificial impediments. Give them an 
equal chance with the producers of foreign and colonial countries, 
and they will maintain their position of pre-eminence in the march 
of agricultural enterprise. The soil of this country is by no means 
naturally the most fruitful, yet our average yield of wheat per acre 
is greater than that of any other country; while in the production 
of live stock of all kinds, in proportion to area—taking weight as 
well as number into consideration—we are also ahead of the whole 
world. The average yield of wheat for the United Kingdom, accord- 
ing to official estimates, is 294 bushels per acre, while that of France 
is 16}, that of Austria 124, that of Russia 54, and that of the United 
States about 12.1 With respect to barley, the;proportions are very 
nearly the same. Holland alone beats us in her average produce of 
that grain, as she closely approaches us in the yield of wheat, and 
Belgium comes next. In the production of meat these two countries 
are the only ones which rival us in proportion to area, and we beat 
them both in the weight produced. Yet, in spite of this pre- 
eminence, it has been estimated by good judges that the agricultural 
produce of the United Kingdom might be doubled if the resources 
of the soil were developed to the utmost extent. 

Why should the British producer of wheat, if he were fairly 
circumstanced, fear the competition of the American farmer? It 
has been estimated that the cost of transit gives the home producer 
a natural protection of 40s. per acre, at least equivalent to the 
average rent of the wheat-growing land of this country. It costs 
from 4s. 6d. to Gs. Gd. per quarter to send wheat from New York to 
London ; and, beyond this, there is the expense of inland transit to 
reckon, as well as the profits of exporters.” Indeed, it is simply 
marvellous that American farmers can afford to grow wheat to send 
here at such prices as have prevailed during the past autumn and 
winter, considering the small yield of their crop. In the older States 
it is admitted that the land has been so much exhausted as to render 
the remunerative production of wheat almost impossible; while in 
such young States as Illinois, Iowa, and Wisconsin, the average 
yield is only 8, 10, and 13 bushels per acre respectively—quantities 

(1) The official estimate of 1874 was, for the United States 12.3, and for California, 
given separately, 15; but the harvest of 1874 was an unusually prolific one. 

(2) The supposed natural protection of 40s. per acre for British farmers is built on the 
rough estimate that they grow nearly 4 qrs. per acre, and that American wheat costs 
over 10s. per qr. to bring here. As at the present time the through freight of wheat 


from Chicago to London is about 19s. per qr., the estimate does not appear to be an 
exaggerated one. 
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which it would not pay the British farmer to grow, if he had his 
land rent free. American exporters must have lost heavily on wheat 
sent here during the past season, as on several occasions the price 
has been higher in the American than in the English markets. 

It will take a long time for America to acquire capital enough to 
expend on such a comparatively elaborate system of farming as 
prevails in our own country ; and as long as she has virgin soils as 
yet to occupy, it is not likely that her farmers will make the 
attempt. Labour is dearer in the United States than it is in the United 
Kingdom, and I do not believe that the former country can compete 
with the latter in what may be termed the artificial production of 
corn. Still, it is a fact that, with wheat at an average price of 
about 40s. per quarter, America has sent us very large supplies. It 
is not probable that the’farmers of that country will give up growing 
wheat for exportation as long as our minimum rate here is about 
40s., while, in the majority of seasons, the average price is con- 
siderably higher. All that I contend for is, that American compe- 
tition is not likely to bring the price down below 40s., unless in very 
exceptional years, because it seems impossible for the growers to 
send it here at a lower price for any considerable length of time; 
and the same remark applies to Canada, New Zealand, and Australia. 
What complications the development of the agricultural resources of 
India may hereafter produce it is impossible to say. At present the 
produce of that country is very uncertain ; and, for a time at least, 
we may leave the possibility of any very great disturbances of our 
markets through an increased supply from India out of the question. 
America is now, and is likely to be for some years to come, the great 
rival of Great Britain in corn-producing, and the difficulty which 
British farmers have immediately to face is, how to grow wheat to 
sell at 40s. per quarter. 

On the other hand, in a sparsely-occupied country like America, there 
are almost boundless facilities for the production of cattle and sheep. 
It would be a curious anomaly, illustrating the paradox, “ Nothing 
is certain but the unexpected,” if by-and-by we should discover that 
we can beat our trans-Atlantic friends in the production of corn, 
which is now regarded as unremunerative, while in our at present 
most valued industry, the breeding of live stock, they can supply us 
at a lower rate than we can produce for ourselves. The cost of 
transit is at present great, and I do not pretend to be a prophet, but 
more unlikely contingencies than this have come to pass. 

Enough of guesses at the future. Let us come back to firm ground, 
as we quickly may, by insisting that, whatever the future may bring 
us, it must be best for us to develop our existing resources to the 
utmost extent consistent with a due regard to economical conditions. 
While such a state of affairs as I have above pictured as possible, is 
growing up, British farmers might be starving. They are in a very 
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precarious condition now. What can be done to save them? First, 
to meet the present emergency a reduction of rent is inevitable. 
Whether the reduction will be permanent or not depends upon con- 
tingencies which I shall presently discuss. Land in this country, 
or at least the greater portion of it, is worth less to farm under 
present circumstances than it was worth a few years ago. Men are 
not scrambling for farms as they were; and as the demand has 
decreased the price will sink. Nothing but an extraordinary harvest, 
with fair prices as well, can keep rents up to their present level. 
Landowners have not yet realised this certainty. They are naturally 
slow to see it, and perhaps slower still to admit it. In all the 
speeches that have been made during the past autumn and winter by 
territorial magnates—many of them the ostensible representatives 
of tenant-farmers in Parliament—-I have not seen one in which it 
has been admitted that rents must come down. In nearly all the 
agricultural depression has been referred to in feeling terms, and in 
most of them sympathy has been expressed for farmers in respect 
of the heavy cost of labour. Not a few of the speakers have led the 
way in reducing the farm labourers’ wages ; but not one has thought 
it right to back up the farmer in a demand for a reduction of rents. 
On the contrary, nearly all have argued that landlords cannot afford 
to reduce rents—as if market prices depended upon what sellers can 
afford to take. It is to be remarked that when landowners declare 
that they cannot afford to reduce rents because they now only get 
from 23 to 4 per cent. for their capital represented in their land, they 
always reckon the percentage on the present value of the land. If 
they reckoned it on what their land cost, or what it was worth 
twenty years ago, they would in a large proportion of instances have 
to confess that they are getting from 4 to 6 per cent. on that value, 
and in some cases more still. The rise in the value of land that has 
taken place during the period named has only to a small extent been 
caused by the owners’ expenditure. A great deal more has been 
contributed by the improvement of tenants, who have since been 
rented on their own expended capital. Consequently, a reduction 
of rents to the amount current twenty years ago would, to a great 
extent, be simply a restoration of an appropriation of tenants’ 
unexhausted improvements, for which there was no justification 
beyond that of the power to confiscate allowed by the law of the 
country—an atrociously unjust one. If owners will estimate their 
percentage on the present value, and not on the original cost of their 
land, they may always have the comfort of thinking that they get 
from 24 to 4 per cent., because if rents full the value of land will fall 
approximately in proportion, and the percentage represented by the 
rents will thus still be about the same. However, it is really no 
question of what landlords can afford to take. They are not asked 
asa matter of benevolence to reduce their rents; they are simply 
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told that, as demand will decrease, the price paid for the occupation 
of land must come down. They may be advised, on grounds of self- 
interest, to prevent a farming panic by a moderate reduction of 
rents while there is yet time. If rents should not be reduced until 
the ruin of a large proportion of the present tenants has rendered 
reduction inevitable, the downfall will certainly be great, and many 
far-seeing men are of opinion that it would be good policy on the 
part of landlords to endeavour to avert panic by a timely reduc- 
tion. I know that many of the most sagacious land-agents take this 
view of the question. An able writer on agricultural questions 
recently said, “‘ Rent is a bagatelle ;’’ but this is a great mistake. 
A hundred pounds a year more or less on the rental of a farm of 
five hundred acres might, in a term of twenty years, make all the 
difference between a tenant retiring with a moderate fortune or with 
nothing. The hundred a year alone, if saved and put out at compound 
interest, or invested in remunerative improvements on the farm, 
would afford a better retiring pension than many of the best farmers 
are able to secure. Besides this, it is to be borne in mind that rates 
increase as rent increases. Those who think so lightly of high rents, 
und so seriously of dear labour, cannot have estimated how greatly 
they require to reduce the pay of their men to effect a saving equiva- 
lent to a reduction of rent to the extent of 20 per cent. Sucha 
reduction on a farm of five hundred acres, rented at 30s. per acre, 
would amount to £150 per annum, apart from the corresponding 
reduction of rates which would follow. Supposing that the tenant 
employs twelve men, who earn on an average 20s. per week, he 
would have to deduct nearly 5s. a week from their wages to effect a 
saving of £150a year. This would cause great dissatisfaction, and 
probably result in the migraticn or emigration of the best of the 
men, leaving the farmer to be served by an inferior staff. It is, no 
doubt, often possible to reduce wages when no reduction of rent can 
be obtained, and I say nothing against what, under such circum- 
stances as those of the present time, may be an unfortunate necessity. 
Wages, like rents, have their market value ; and if we do not appeal 
to landlords as a matter of benevolence to accept less rent, it is un- 
reasonable to expect farmers to pay higher wages than prudence 
impels them to pay. It is, however, greatly to be regretted that 
they are much more ready to reduce the wages of their men than 
to hint to their landlords that rents are too high. A reduction of 
farm labourers’ wages is, in reality, a benefit to landlords rather than 
to tenant-farmers, as it affords relief which would otherwise have to 
be secured by a reduction of rents. The depression in nearly all 
branches of manufacture and trade which has prevailed lately in this 
and other countries, by checking both the demand for labour and 
emigration, rendered a reduction of wages possible; but farmers 
should not trust to the permanence of the reduced rates of payment, 
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as a return of commercial prosperity will infallibly raise the value of 
labour again. 

A few of the many advisers of the farmers have had the hardihood 
to suggest to them that they might meet the hard times by econo- 
mising their household and personal expenditure, returning to the 
simpler and less luxurious habits of former times. The gun, it was 
said, should give place to the plough, and the piano to the wash-tub. 
This gave great offence, and the farmers addressed declared that, in 
proportion to their capital and the position which they have been 
trained to fill, their habits are less instead of more extravagant than 
those of other classes. This is probably true; but it remains that 
farmers as well as other classes would do well to cultivate the almost 
lost virtue of economy. 

But it is not by any cheese-paring economy in the cost of living, 
the wages of labourers, or even the amount of rent, that the threat- 
ened decline of our agriculture will be averted. These remedies are 
necessary as temporary expedients to stave off an immediate catas- 
trophe ; but they will not tend to promote increased production, which 
is the true and permanent means of restoring prosperity. On the 
contrary, their effect will be in the opposite direction. Indeed, low 
rents, low wages, and retrenchment are incidents of a depressed con- 
dition of agriculture. Ifthe business of farming can again be made 
profitable, the demand for land and labour will once more increase, 
and farmers will also have more money to spend upon superfluities. 
The quickness with which agricultural prosperity may be restored 
depends upon the means that may be taken to attract capital to 
farming—not only to replace what has been lost in recent bad 
seasons, but to increase the amount invested far beyond any that has 
previously been devoted to similar uses. On all sides it is admitted 
that the condition of the land of the country generally is much poorer 
than it was a few years back. Farmers have lost capital, and have 
consequently had less to spend in improvements, or even, as I have 
said, in keeping up the usual standard of fertility by feeding a 
sufficient number of live stock. It must be a work of time merely to 
restore what has been lost, and a further period will be required to 
make an improvement upon the old state of productiveness. In the 
meantime, rents and labour must be low, unless in the case of the 
latter the demand in other branches of production should force 
farmers to pay more than they can afford. But the removal of the 
existing impediments to agricultural investment would rapidly show 
its effects, and the continuance of the present depression depends to 
a great extent upon the promptness and thoroughness with which 
the required reforms are initiated. At first sight it may seem 
anomalous to advise the investment of more capital in what is ad- 
mitted to have been a losing business; but there is no anomaly in 
reality. The farmers who are now in the most critical position are 
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notoriously those who have been farming in a poor way an area of § ‘ 
land too large for their capital. Land that is kept constantly in a § “4 
high condition of fertility will grow good crops at a smaller expendi- § ™ 
ture than is required to force comparatively small crops from an 

exhausted soil. In other words, when land has once been brought § % 
to a high state of productiveness, only a small annual addition of tl 
fertilising material is requisite to keep up its condition; but when § 2 
it has become exhausted, a small yearly expenditure upon it fails to 1 
force from it remunerative crops. Thin crops mean foul crops, and B 2 
there is nothing so deleterious to the productiveness of land as the 
growth of weeds. Thus a small crop has often cost more to produce : 





than a large one. The ploughing, sowing, and cleaning are more 
laborious and consequently more costly, and the harvesting often 
costs nearly or quite as much, while the miscellaneous expenses of 
the farm, which have to be distributed over the acreage in due pro- 
portion, have been as heavy in the case of the small produce as in 
that of the large one. The rent in the latter instance may have been 
higher, and the cost of dressing and sending out a large bulk of corn 
is of course more ; but this difference is made up for by the advan- 
tages previously mentioned, leaving the surplus received for the extra 
produce to be set against the interest on capital sunk in the land. 
Apart from the preliminary investment of capital, the cost of growing 
ten sacks of corn on land of given quality is little if any greater than 
the cost of growing six sacks upon it. A great deal of discredit has 
undeservedly been thrown upon high farming by the injudicious 
expenditure which has often been made—chiefly by amateur farmers 
whose zeal for agricultural improvement has been greater than their 
knowledge of the business in which they have embarked for the 
pleasure of it. Nevertheless, it is certain that farming which is at 
once high and skilful pays best. It is not only in the production of 
larger crops that the farmer who possesses abundant capital has an 
advantage over his poorer neighbour; he has another in the greater 
number of cattle and sheep which he keeps on an equal acreage, and 
often with very little extra expense, because he consumes what his 
neighbour wastes. An immense quantity of cattle food is annually 
wasted through the inability of poor tenants to purchase sufficient 
live stock to consume it, or to purchase the animals at the right 
time. Turnips are often left standing and exhausting the soil, long 
after they should have been fed upon it to its fructification, and the 
same may be said of other feeding crops, including grass. Thus in 
all ways the farmer whose capital renders him master of his business, 
has the advantage over his poorer brother, whose business may be said 
to be the master of him. 

Concentration of capital is the great thing needful for agricultural 
prosperity, and this is precisely what the laws and customs relating 
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to farming have in almost every imaginable way discouraged. The 
subject is a trite one, and yet I must briefly state these discourage- 
ments once more. 

1. The laws which allow land to be tied up in the hands of limited 
owners, whose interests are directly opposed to the expenditure of 
their own capital on their estates, and which render transfer difficult 
and costly, obviously discourage the concentration of capital on land. 
This part of the subject has been enlarged upon by many able writers, 
and it is therefore as unnecessary as it would be impossible, with 
due regatd to the space at my command, to do more now than 
simply mention it. 

2. The condition of the law which enables landlords to confiscate 
the property of their tenants invested in the land, still more seriously 
than the first-named impediment, hinders the concentration of capital 
in farming. It has been previously stated that high farming pays 
best; but unfortunately it does not always pay the farmer. Too 
often the landlord reaps the greater part or the whole of the benetit, 
by appropriating the improvements of his tenant, either by means ef 
an increase of rent, or by simply keeping what the law allows him to 
retain without compensation when the tenant quits or dies. So 
scandalous had this abuse become that in 1875 Parliament passed 
the present Agricultural Holdings Act, with the professed object of 
removing it. That measure, however, besides being faulty in many 
of its details, has failed to come into force to any appreciable extent 
on account of its permissive principle. In an article published in 
this Review in May, 1875, when the measure was under discussion 
in Parliament, I gave reasons for believing that it would be a failure 
unless first altered and then made compulsory. That the views then 
put forward were justified, the history of the Act sufficiently shows. 
When the day arrived for the measure to become operative in the 
absence of notices against it, the owners of land throughout the 
country, from the Crown downwards, with very few exceptions— 
and these chiefly through inadvertence—placed their veto upon it. 
It was hoped that if the Act failed to be accepted, its indirect effect 
in promoting private arrangements for liberal covenants between 
landlords and tenants would be considerable ; but here, even, there 
has been disappointment. Neither directly nor indirectly has the 
Agricultural Holdings Act produced any effect upon the conditions 
of agricultural tenancy, except in a very few instances. The returns 
from which I have already quoted, referring as they do in part to 
the operation of the Act, fully bear out this statement. 

3. The Game Laws occasion waste, and prevent the application of 
capital to the land by landlord and tenant alike. 

4. The prevalence of cattle disease has occasioned heavy losses to 
landowners and farmers in the past, and the liability to such losses 
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greatly checks enterprise in breeding and fattening live stock. The 
Cattle Diseases Act of last session is an improvement on previous 
legislation for the prevention of disease, but falls short of being a 
completely effective measure. 

5. The laws of distress in England, and hypothec in Scotland, must 
be charged with hindering the application of capital in farming. By 
protecting landlords at the expense of other creditors these laws 
have the effect of placing land in the hands of needy speculators, 
who cannot do justice to it, to the great disadvantage of men of 
capital who, having something to lose, are outbid by their reckless 
competitors. 

6. The manner in which local taxation is at present levied dis- 
courages the liberal application of capital to land, and the question 
whether land is, on the whole, taxed at too high or at too low a rate 
does not affect this fact. In my opinion, however, the importance 
of local taxation reform has been greatly exaggerated. Instead of 
giving it the foremost place in the programme of agricultural reforms, 
which it is within the province of the Legislature to bring to pass, 
as many do, I should put it last. 

7. The restrictive covenants which are contained in most farm 
leases and agreements compose one of the most serious impediments 
to agricultural enterprise, and they are only mentioned last because 
they are not, like the hindrances previously noticed, within the 
province of legislation. But although Parliament could not render 
such covenants illegal without an undesirable interference with private 
contract, one effect of passing a compulsory Tenant Right Bill would 
probably be to sweep these objectionable restrictions gradually away. 
As soon as a system of compensating tenants on the one hand for 
their unexhausted improvements, and landlords on the other hand 
for deterioration of the land, had come into general use, there would 
be no further need or excuse for elaborate and vexatious conditions 
as to the rotation of cropping and the sale of produce. No proposed 
remedy for the existing depression in agriculture is so generally 
advocated in the returns before me as the removal of the swaddling 
clothes which encompass the British farmer. 

Upon another occasion I may have more to say upon the probable 
effects of removing the impediments to agricultural development 
which I have mentioned. I do not say that the result would be to 
render farming profitable during a succession of very unfavourable 
seasons, with prevalent low prices; but I do maintain that it would 
render farmers better able to endure such periods of adversity while 
they lasted, and more quick to recover from their effects when they 
were past. If not, we must sit down in despair and await the down- 
fall of British agriculture. 


Winniam E. Bear. 
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THE LOYAL LEAGUE: A JAPANESE ROMANCE. 


EnGuisH readers have been made familiar by Mr. Mitford’s Tales of 
Oid Japan with the temper and habits of the Samurai class, the 
gentlemen of Japan, so well depicted in the story of the Forty-seven 
Ronins. Another version of this favourite Japanese romance has 
been recently translated by Mr. F. V. Dickins, and published at 
Yokohama under the title of Chiushingura, or the Loyal League, with 
numerous characteristic illustrations by native artists. This story 
describes a heroic state of society, which has only passed away 
in Japan within the last ten years, although we must go back 
many centuries in order to find the corresponding stage of develop- 
ment in any part of Christendom. The motto selected by Mr. 
Dickins for his translation is from Virgil :— 


‘* Est hic, est animus lucis contemptor, et .... 
Qui vita bene credat emi . . . . honorem.”’ 


But even the “antique” Roman hardly held life so cheap in com- 
parison with honour as did the chivalrous Samurai, whose ruling 
motive of action was not devotion to his country but loyalty to his 
chief. We may fail to sympathize with the Samurai’s motives and 
ideas, but we must admire his unfaltering courage and rigid 
adherence to his accepted code of honour. The secondary place 
assigned to conjugal love and family affection, when in conflict with 
the social or military obligations of a Japanese gentleman, is con- 
spicuously exhibited in the Loyal League. When duty is in question, 
not only is life to be held in supreme contempt, but all that makes 
life worth having must be sacrificed as readily as life itself. The 
goal for which the famous forty-seven strive is vengeance for the 
death of their feudal chief; and to attain this they are eager to give 
not only their lives, but all that they hold dearest—wife, sister, 
parents, children. 

The story opens A.p. 1338, when Ashikaga Takauji, founder of 
the Ashikaga line of Shoguns, has overthrown all his opponents and 
established an hereditary dynasty, which reigned during a period of 
nearly two centuries and a half—the dark ages of Japanese history. 
The gallant Nitta Yoshisada has recently fallen in battle against 
Takauji, the last act of this popular hero having been to strike off 
his own head, so that his enemies may not recognise his corpse ; and, 
as many of his followers have committed hara-kiri at the same time, 
the helmet of Nitta—a gift of the Emperor Godaigo—cannot be 
easily identified among the many helmets lying scattered around. 

The Shogun is desirous of preserving this relic of his distinguished 
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enemy, and gives orders that it shall be placed in the treasury of 
the temple erected by himself near Kamakura, in honour of Hachi- 
man, the god of war. He sends his younger brother to act as his 
deputy at the inauguration of this new shrine, and the first care of 
the prince is to discover the helmet of Nitta Yoshisada. Moronawo, 
Duke of Musashi (the province in which Yedo is situated), and one 
of the chief dignitaries of the empire, receives the young prince on 
his arrival at Kamakura, and two other gentlemen of high rank, 
officers-in-waiting to the Shogun, are also in attendance. The over- 
bearing temper of Moronawo, who objects to the generous policy of 
honouring the memory of a fallen foe, nearly brings about an 
immediate quarrel with Wakasanosuke, one of the gentlemen-in- 
waiting, but his colleague, Yenya, interposes, and appeals to the 
Prince. His Highness sententiously observes, “ Our will is, that the 
wife of Yenya should be brought here.” Although the lady is of 
very high rank, no hesitation whatever is shown as to her appearance 
in public, and “after a short interval, the beautiful Lady Kawoyo 
entered, magnificently dressed in court costume. Her face was 
powdered, and the brilliancy of her appearance rivalled the lustre of 
a gem, as, with bare feet and long sweeping train, she modestly 
advanced, and prostrated herself respectfully before his Highness.” 
The Prince requests her to point out the helmet of Nitta, and the 
ludy, who had been present when it was given by the Mikado to his 
fuithful officer, at once selects the helmet from a number of others, 
and it is depcesited in the treasury of the shrine, where it is at the 
present day exhibited to all visitors, native and foreign, along with 
many other relics of famous Japanese worthies. Moronawo happens 
to be left alone with the Lady Kawoyo, and takes the opportunity of 
making love to her, greatly to her indignation, but he is interrupted 
by the opportune return of Wakasanosuke, who protects the wife of 
his colleague, and is provoked almost beyond endurance by the 
insolent conduct of Moronawo. Ile grasps the handle of his sword, 
and, although he is within the precincts of the war-god’s temple, he 
restrains himself with difficulty, hoping for vengeance at a more 
conyenient season. Honzo, the chief councillor of Wakasanosuke, 
hearing of his master’s quarrel with the Duke of Musashi, hastens 
to propitiate that great nobleman with costly presents, and the result 
is that when the two antagonists next meet, Moronawo makes the 
most abject apologies to Wakasanosuke, who knows nothing about 
the presents, and is quite at a loss to account for this sudden change 
of demeanour. He cannot do otherwise, however, than accept so 
ample an apology, “ the sword that he had so carefully cleaned that 
morning is useless,” and Honzo has the satisfaction of knowing that 
he has averted a fatal collision. 
Moronawo’s overbearing insolence is now directed against Yenya, 
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who is ignorant of his behaviour to Kawoyo, and is at first unwilling 
to take up the quarrel forced upon him, but is finally provoked into 
drawing his sword and severely wounding Moronawo. For this 
offence he is sentenced to confinement within his own house, pending 
the decision of the Shogun upon his case. In due time two imperial 
commissioners arrive at Kamakura, bearers of the fatal sentence : 
“Lately Yenya Hang’wan Takasada, following the promptings of 
private malice, drew his weapon on the Prime Councillor the Lord 
Moronawo, and created a tumult within the precincts of the palace ; 
on account of which crime his estates are hereby ordered to be con- 
fiscated, and himself decreed to commit self-dispatch.” 

Yenya receives the imperial decree without emotion. ‘I under- 
stand perfectly. But now, gentlemen, will you not take some 
refreshment, one draught of saké, after your labours?” Throwing off 
his upper dress, and casting away from him both his swords, he 
appears already attired in the garment, without crest or device, 
such as is worn by a Samurai sentenced to commit self-dispatch. In 
the presence of the commissioners and of his weeping wife and 
retainers, the unfortunate Daimio grasps the short sword provided 
for the purpose, lifts it respectfully to his forehead, and then with 
one movement the act of seppuku is completed. 

Before he expires, Yuranosuke, his Karo, or chief councillor, arrives, 
and receives from him the blood-stained sword as a dying gift and a 
pledge of vengeance. By the death of Yenya Hang’wan his 
retainers become Ronins (masterless men), and their first idea is to 
perish in a desperate defence of their chief’s castle against the forces 
of Ashikaga, rather than to follow the ancient custom and slay 
themselves on the spot. But Yuranosuke reminds them that they 
have another duty to perform. ‘ Look, comrades! With this 
weapon our dead lord let out his lifeblood, with this weapon he gave 
escape to his indignant spirit, and with this weapon will I take the 
head of Moronawo, and thus fulfil the last command of our lord.” 
“So be it! so be it!” is the answering shout. 

From this time forward Yuranosuke lives only for his revenge, 
but his principal care is to disarm all suspicion, and his devices for 
that purpose remind us of Hamlet the Dane. He behaves with 
unwonted harshness to his wife and his household, and indulges in 
every form of dissipation, giving himself up apparently to pleasure 
and reckless extravagance. So well does he act his part, as to 
impose not only upon the emissaries of Moronawo sent to observe his 
conduct, but even upon his own faithful friends, three of whom find 
him in a fashionable tea-house at Kioto, playing blindman’s-buff 
with a number of dancing girls, and are filled with such indignation 
as to menace the drunken reveller with immediate death. Meanwhile, 
Moronawo’s people are persuaded that he cherishes no designs of ven- 
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geance against their lord by his accepting food upon the anniversary 
of Yenya’s death. But this deed causes him the most intense shame 
and anguish, and he soon avenges if in the blood of the traitor who 
presented to him the ill-omened morsel. A sudden sword-thrust 
between the planks of the raised floor, under which the spy has con- 
cealed himself, inflicts upon him the fate of Polonius, and the dying 
traitor is overwhelmed with reproaches by Yuranosuke, who now 
shows no trace of intoxication. “ Wretch! Well rewarded by our 
lord, and honoured by his especial favour, thou hast become a dog of 
a follower of his murderer, Moronawo; secretly informing the enemy 
of our clan of everything, true or not true, that thou couldst get 
wind of. Listen! Forty and more of us have left our parents, 
abandoned our families, and given our wives, with whom we thought 
to pass our lives, to be harlots, that we might take vengeance upon 
our dead lord’s enemy. Sleeping, or waking, or dreaming, the 
scene of our lord’s death was ever present to us. Ah! what evil 
things I have been forced to say about him with my lips ; but at least 
in my heart I heaped reverence upon reverence for his memory. 
This very night was it thou chosest to offer me flesh, and I, whose 
family for three generations have served the house of Hang’wan, 
found myself forced to let food pass my lips on the eve of my lord’s 
death day! I was beside myself with rage and grief, every limb in 
my body trembled, and my bones quaked as though they would 
shiver in pieces.” 

This outburst of long pent-up feeling reaches the ears of the three 
indignant Samurais, members of the Loyal League, who hasten 
humbly to crave the pardon of their leader, but he again assumes 
the character of the drunkard, and pays no heed to what they say. 
Gradually the conspiracy develops: a detailed plan of Moronawo’s 
castle is obtained, and a shipload of armour and weapons is forwarded 
to Kamakura. The conspirators are collected together, and Yurano- 
suke, throwing off the mask that he has worn for so long, places 
himself at their head. In all they are a party of forty-six men, each 
of whom wears a different letter of the Japanese alphabet, as a 
device, upon his sleeve. They land near Kamakura, and receive their 
last instructions as to the plan of attack from their leader, who 
cautions them : “ There is but one head we have to take.” The castle 
of their enemy is attacked in front and rear by two separate parties; 
the outer wall is escaladed, and the gates are thrown open; the 
shutters of the inner buildings are forced open by an ingenious device 
with bent bamboos ; and the inmates, taken completely by surprise, 
can only offer an ineffectual resistance to the avenging Ronins. 

But the alarm has been given in the neighbouring mansions 
inhabited by powerful noblemen, and on either side the roofs of the 
buildings are crowded with men carrying lanterns, and eager to 
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learn what is the cause of the disturbance. Yuranosuke tells them 
the truth without hesitation. ‘‘ Weare liegemen of Yenya Hang’wan. 
Some forty of us have banded together to revenge our lord’s death 
upon his enemy, and are now struggling to get at him. I who 
address you am Ohoboshi Yuranosuke. We are not rising against 
the government, still less have we any quarrel with your lords. As 
to fire, strict orders have been given to be careful, and we beg you 
not to be under any apprehensions on that score. We only ask you 
not to interfere with us. If, as neighbours, you should think your- 
selves bound to assist our enemy, we shall be obliged, despite our 
inclination, to turn our weapons against you.” These words are 
received with an approving shout: “ Right well done! In your 
place, we should feel ourselves bound to act as you are acting.” 
And in a moment the roofs are deserted. Meanwhile, every 
building is. ransacked in a vain search for Moronawo. His 
bedclothes are, however, found to be still warm; it is clear that 
he cannot be far away, and at last he is dragged alive into 
the presence of Yuranosuke, who receives him with ceremonious 
politeness, as having filled the office of Prime Councillor to his 
Highness: ‘Though but as doubly humble retainers, we have 
ventured to force ourselves within your walls, impelled by the desire 
of avenging the death of our lord upon his enemy. We pray you 
pardon our violence, and we beg of you that you will present us with 
your head, according to the usage of our country.” 

But Moronawo fails to appreciate this chivalrous desire that he 
should die as becomes a Japanese gentleman ; and while pretending 
to accept Yuranosuke’s offer, he makes a treacherous attempt to cut 
him down. In another moment the conspirators have slain Moronawo, 
and cut off his head with the dagger used by Yenya in committing 
seppuku. Then follows a striking scene. The head of Moronawo is 
placed before the funeral tablet of Yenya, whose faithful Karo thus 
dedicates the ghastly trophy: “Oh thou soul of my liege lord! 
Before the sacred tablet tremblingly set I the head of thine enemy, 
severed from his corpse by the sword thou deignedst to bestow upon 
thy servant in the hour of thy last agony. Oh thou that art now 
resting amid the shadows of the tall grass, look with favour on my 
offering !”” He now calls upon his comrades to burn incense before 
the tablet of their master, refusing himself to take the first place in 
performing this act of posthumous homage. First must be he who 
seized Moronawo, and second must come one who can only appear by 
proxy, the forty-seventh Ronin, who has killed himself because 
Yuranosuke, acting under a misapprehension, refused to admit him 
into the ranks of the Loyal League. 

“Never for a moment will be absent from my memory that 
through my fault Hayano Kampei came to so piteous an end. Let 
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Heiyemon pass forward, and, in the name of his sister’s dead husband, 
burn incense before the tablet of our lord.” 

Thus the generous chief does justice to the memory of his follower, 
whose representative, a humble foot soldier, is permitted to take the 
second place in the noble company of Samurais. The remainder 
follow in turn, offering incense with sobs and tears, when the clatter of 
hoofs, the trampling of men, and the sound of battle-drums fill the air. 

“Why should we fight with the retainers of Moronawo?” Yurano- 
suke calmly inquires, and proceeds to give the signal to his comrades 
for accomplishing by self-dispatch the final act of their devotion, 
when Wakasonosuke hurriedly appears upon the scene. He exhorts 
the Ronins not to act in haste, as if impelled by fear, but to betake 
themselves quietly to the temple where Yenya is buried. 

‘So shall it be,” answers Yuranosuke after a pause. ‘“ We will do 
as you counsel us, Sir Wakasonosuke, and will accomplish our last 
hour before the tomb of our ill-fated lord.” 

The curtain here falls upon the tragedy of Chiushingura, the 
closing scene of all being left to the imagination ; but every Japanese 
knows how the gallant forty-six carried out the judicial sentence 
passed upon themselves, and their memory is still reverenced with 
almost divine honours by their countrymen. 

The main plot of the romance or drama of the Loyal League is 
concerned with the death of Yenya Hang’wan, and the vengeance 
exacted on that account; but there are episodes connected with 
the principal story which introduce various other elements of interest. 
These are the loves of Rikiya and Konami, and of Kampei and 
Okaru; also the story of Gihei, and of the test to which his faith- 
fulness is subjected. 

Rikiya is the son of Yuranosuke, and Konami is the daughter of 
Honzo. The two fathers, occupying respectively the position of chief 
councillors to the two friends Yenya and Wakasanosuke, have be- 
trothed their children to each other. The disaster which converts 
Yuranosuke from the wealthy Karo of one of the higher nobles to 
an impoverished Ronin makes no change in the sentiments of Honzo, 
or those of his wife and daughter; but when they propose that the 
marriage shall take place, unforeseen objections are raised by the 
family of the bridegroom. Honzo has bribed his master’s enemy, 
and is thus unworthy of the name of Samurai; he also it was whose 
interposition saved the life of Moronawo from the hand of Yenya; 
therefore his daughter can be no fitting match for the son of Yura- 
nosuke, whose wife contemptuously rejects, in her son’s name, the 
friendly overtures of Konami’s mother. Great is the distress of 
poor Konami at such a reception, after having travelled all the way 
from Kamakura to Kioto in order to fulfil her engagement. ‘Oh, 
mother!” cries she, bursting into tears; “I had always thought 
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that Rikiya cared for me as I for him, and you promised me that I 
should be united to him, and—and so I came here with you, never 
imagining that my mother-in-law would drive me thus cruelly away. 
Pray, mother, try to soothe her, and prevent my engagement to 
Rikiya from being broken off.” 

Tonase endeavours to console her daughter, who is already attired 
as a bride, proposing to marry her elsewhere, but Konami refuses to 
be comforted: “ Mother! mother! you are cruel to me. When we 
left home my father told me that I was most fortunate in meeting 
with such a husband as Ohoboshi Rikiya, who, though a Ronin, was 
of excellent parts and elegant manners. He said that no proper- 
minded girl could devote herself to a husband more than once. If I 
am put away I cannot help it, but I will not add grief upon grief to 
my father, come what may, say what you will, mother, by becoming 
the wife of any one but Rikiya.” 

Tonase, full of affectionate sympathy for the discarded bride, 
although she is only her step-daughter, resolves to die, rather than 
show her face to her husband after what has occurred; but Konami 
stays her hand, insisting that it is she herself who ought to die, and 
not Tonase. ‘ Mother, take my life, I beseech you; I would fain 
die here on the threshold of the house from which I am driven 
away,—quick, mother, do not delay!” ‘Well said, daughter! 
You have a brave heart, but you shall not die alone; your mother 
will do as you bid her, but will not be long after you.” She has 
brought with her, as a bridal present, a pair of famous swords be- 
longing to her husband; and armed with one of these she raises her 
hand to slay Konami, who kneels calmly awaiting the death-stroke, 
and repeating a Buddhist prayer, Namu amida butsu. Ishi, Rikiya’s 
mother, now interposes, and expresses her admiration for Konami’s 
conduct, offering to consent to the marriage if she receives as a 
bridal gift the head of Honzo, the bride’s father. 

At this instant his voice is heard exclaiming: “’Tis the head of 
Kakogawa Honzo you demand—here it is, take it!” And he pre- 
sents himself unexpectedly upon the scene, followed soon afterwards 
by Rikiya and Yuranosuke. Before her son and husband appear, 
however, Ishi has seized a spear from the wall, and calling upon 
Honzo to defend himself, she gathers up her dress and attacks him 
fearlessly ; he does defend himself, and disarms her with ease, but is 
mortally wounded by Rikiya. 

Explanations then follow, and it appears that Honzo has through- 
out fully appreciated Yuranosuke’s fixed intention to avenge his 
master, and has not been deceived by his seeming dissipation and 
recklessness. Deeply regretting his own well-meant intervention, 
whereby Yenya was prevented from slaying Moronawo outright, he 
has come to offer as an atonement his grey head to his daughter’s 
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betrothed, by whose hand he has fallen according to his own desire, 
He now hopes that all hatred will cease, and that the marriage 
which he has so much at heart will be allowed to take place. “I 
abandon life for my child’s sake. Sir Yuranosuke, you cannot refuse 
to comply with the last prayer of a father.” 

The prayer is willingly granted, and the marriage takes place, 
but the shadow of death is upon them, and all know that Konami is 
made a bride only to become a widow. Honzo is already dead, and 
Yuranosuke has departed never to return. ‘‘Such was to be the 
bridal night of Konami and Rikiya, the first and last that they were 
to pass together as man and wife.” 

Okaru and Kampei are even more unhappy in their love affairs, 
and are overshadowed by the same gloomy destiny as all the other 
characters in this tale of slaughter. Kampei, a clansman of Yenya 
Hang’wan, at the time of his lord’s quarrel with Moronawo, is 
engaged in an innocent flirtation with Okaru, his betrothed, a 
maiden attending on the Lady Kawoyo. Hearing a sudden uproar 
he hurries to the gate of the palace, and learns that his master has 
been conveyed away, as a prisoner, to his own castle, and he is in 
despair at having been absent from his side in the hour of danger. 
Okaru clings to him, sobbing, but he thrusts her aside: ‘ Listen! 
my honour as a soldier and a clansman is gone. Gone! do you 
hear? How can I ever again wear two swords before the face of 
men? Nothing now remains for me but this” (grasping the handle 
of his sword). With difficulty she dissuades him from his fatal 
purpose, and they both take refuge with her parents in a distant 
mountain village. 

The sentiments of Kampei are precisely those of the Danish 
champion Hialte, when he finds that traitors have attacked King 
Rolf during his own absence on a visit to Signe, his bride; and the 
desire to die is the same in both cases. 

Brooding over the misfortune which has deprived. him of his 
honour as a soldier and a gentleman, and excludes his name from 
the list of the loyal clansmen who are conspiring to avenge their 
chief, Kampei earns his livelihood as a hunter in his mountain 
retreat. Meeting one of his old comrades, he is told that funds are 
being collected in order to erect a monument over their lord’s grave ; 
and he is inspired with the hope that by contributing to this object 
he may obtain pardon from his offended clansmen, and recover his 
lost position. 

Meanwhile his young wife is sold by her parents, without his 
knowledge, to the master of a tea-house in Kioto, whose servant she 
is to be for a period of five years, the purchase-money being gene- 
rously intended to aid Kampei in the recovery of his rank asa 

Samurai. Nothing can be more devoted than the conduct of Okaru, 
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who considers that her lover has become an outcast through her 
fault, and consents with an aching heart, but a cheerful countenance, 
to the only arrangement whereby the required funds can be ob- 
tained. “Oh, mother! believe me, I am quite happy. Is it not 
for my husband’s sake that I have engaged myself at the tea-house 
in the Gion street? I am quite ready to go, and it is only the 
thought that I shall not any longer be able to look after my father’s 
comforts that grieves me.” 

When the moment for parting comes the mother’s heart fails her, 
but the dutiful daughter and devoted wife does not flinch, and is 
carried away by her purchaser, who arrives to claim her on the 
strength of a deed of sale bearing her father’s seal. Her father has, 
however, been robbed and murdered on his journey home, and 
circumstantial evidence is strongly against Kampei, who has in fact 
accidentally shot the murderer. He knows that he has killed a man, 
whom he has not been able to identify in the dark, and when his 
father-in-law’s body is brought in he is struck with horror, thinking 
that he has indeed been the accidental slayer of his benefactor. His 
despair is complete when two of the chief conspirators refuse to accept 
his proffered contribution, and bitterly reproach him, as a parricide 
anda thief, deserving of instant crucifixion. He condescends to give 
no explanations until he has inflicted a mortal wound upon himself; 
and it is only after this rash act has been committed that attention 
is called to the fact that the old man has been killed by a sword-cut, 
not by a bullet, and it is made clear that Kampei’s random shot has 
avenged and not slain his father-in-law. 

The two Samurais are now convinced of his loyalty and good 
faith, the name of Kampei is added to the list of the forty-five clans- 
men who have sworn to take the life of Moronawo, and he seals the 
document with his blood. ‘Comrades, I cannot thank you enough ; 
you have enabled me to obtain what I most wished for in the world. 
Mother, do not grieve, my father’s death and my wife’s service will 
not now be of no avail! Let things remain as they are; my mind is 
now at ease.” Thrusting his sword into his throat, he falls back 
dead, and the Samurais depart with tears in their eyes, giving all 
Kampei’s money to the unhappy old woman, and taking with them 
only his purse, as a token of his share in their enterprise. 

The conspirators are now reckoned as forty-six in number, all 
gentlemen belonging to the Bushi class; but Heiyemon, the brother 
of Okaru, although only a common soldier, aspires to the honour of 
joining the devoted band. Seeking out Yuranosuke, in order to 
petition for this privilege, he finds his sister an inmate of the tea- 
house where his chief is carousing. 

“My brother!” exclaimed the girl in confusion, covering her face 
with her hands. ‘Oh! what a shameful thing to be seen by you in 
this place ! ” 
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“Nay, sister, not so,” answered her brother gently. ‘On my 
return from the East I heard the whole story from our mother. ’Tis 
for your husband’s sake, for our lord’s service, that you have been 
sold ; do not be ashamed, sister, you have acted nobly.” 

But Okaru, prompted by feminine curiosity, has read a letter 
addressed to Yuranosuke relating to the conspiracy, and no sooner 
does Heiyemon discover this than he resolves that she must die, an 
innocent victim to ‘ Chiushin,” or loyalty, the supreme virtue of the 
Samurai, to whose society he aspires. 

“You have read a secret letter, and cannot escape your fate! 
Better to die by my hand than that of some other man; and if I slay 
you, and tell our chief that, though you were my sister, I could not 
pardon you, as knowing what ought not to be entrusted to a woman, 
he will let me add my name to the list of conspirators, and I shall 
share with him the glory of the enterprise. What makes the mean- 
ness of my condition so intolerable is that, unless I show myself 
superior to the mass of men, I cannot hope to be allowed to take part 
in our chief’s undertaking. You understand me, sister; give me 
your life, let yourself die at my hands!” 

The brother’s selfishness is surpassed by the sister’s generosity. 
Learning that her father and husband are both dead, she exclaims, 
“JT will not mourn for them, I will join them on the dark path! 
What have I to live for? But I must not die by your hand, brother, 
or our mother will be angry with you. Let me end my life myself. 
You can still take my head, or my whole body if you like, and show 
one or the other in proof of your devoted loyalty. Farewell, brother, 
farewell! ” 

She places the sword’s point against her throat, but at this crisis 
Yuranosuke himself interposes. He has overheard all; his doubts 
as to the good faith of brother and sister are cleared completely 
away, and the plebeian Heiyemon is accepted as the forty-seventh 
conspirator. 

The episode of Gihei, the merchant, also brings out forcibly the 
fact that chivalrous loyalty and devotion are not confined to the 
patrician wearers of two swords, but may be found flourishing among 
the humble Chonin, or “street people,’ a name including alike 
merchants, artisans, and peasants. The conspirators have ordered 
from Gihei, who is aware of their plans, a quantity of arms and 
accoutrements; and some of them being doubtful as to the trust- 
worthiness of a mere Chonin, they consider it necessary to put his 
fidelity to the proof. 

Disguising themselves as policemen, they force their way into his 
house at night, threatening him with torture and his infant son with 
death if he does not reveal all that he knows about the conspiracy 
against Moronawo. Gihei scornfully defies all his captors’ menaces 
against himself, and snatching the child from their grasp, he is on 
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the point of strangling it with his own hands, when their stern 
demeanour suddenly changes into respectful admiration. Yurano- 
suke assures Gihei that he himself has never doubted his fidelity, 
which is now manifest to all, and the haughty Samurais bow their 
heads thrice to the matting, humbly craving pardon for their 
violence to so stout and true a man. Gihei, for his part, laments 
bitterly that he, as a mean Chonin, cannot join them in their enter- 
prise: ‘At least when in attendance on your lord upon the dark 
path, you will not fail to let him know how gladly the fellow, Gihei, 
would have accompanied you !” 

But Yuranosuke tells him that the gods have decreed that he 
shall remain in this world and be reunited to his wife, whom he has 
divorced in his care to preserve the secret of the conspiracy. The 
name of Gihei’s house is Amagawa, or ‘“ Heaven-stream,” as the 
Japanese call the Milky Way, and this name is chosen as the watch- 
word of the conspirators. ‘‘ When we shall be within our enemy’s 
gates, ‘Ama’ will be our sign, and ‘ Kawa’ our countersign, and as we 
shout to each other in the struggle it will be as if Gihei were with us.” 

The strong love of children which characterizes the Japanese is 
brought out prominently in the story of Gihei, although even this 
tender feeling is subordinate in his breast to the sentiment of loyalty 
to his chief. He is prepared to sacrifice his only child, if necessary, 
as well as to divorce his wife; but how much misery this costs him is 
shown in an interview with the poor lady, who entreats piteously for 
permission to see her infant son. ‘Surely you love your child!” 
continued Sono, her tears flowing fast. ‘How could you be so cruel 
as to send me away, and let him hang at a foster-mother’s breast ?”’ 
“Oh!” cried Gihei, “did you not heed what I said to you when you 
left, that I did not send you away for any fault of yours, but simply 
wished you to stay at your father’s for a short time, and could not 
give you my reasons? Why have you disobeyed me? And as to 
our child, think you that you alone were distressed about him ? 
When night came, he kept crying out continually for his mother, 
and however much we tried to pacify him he would not go to sleep, 
but whined and moaned so pitifully that I could hardly bear the 
sight of. his misery. I now understand the force of the saying, 
‘Your children will teach you how your parents loved you;’ and 
remembering how often I had behaved ill to my father and mother, 
I was filled with remorse. If you really love your child, return to 
your father’s at once, and get him to afford you hospitality until the 
spring. I never intended to separate you from your darling for the 
rest of your life!” 

In vain she assures him that her father will force her into 
marriage with another, and prays for one glimpse only of her child. 
Gihei is inexorable, although the gnashing of his teeth shows the 
struggle in his breast. It is satisfactory to be told that this faithful 
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couple are destined to be reunited, and to live long and happily 
together—none happier in the three kingdoms (Japan, China, and 
India)—and the hero Yuranosuke himself promises to act ‘‘ from the 
dark path ” as intermediary in effecting their reunion. 

A peculiar interest attaches to this tragic drama from the fact that 
in all its main incidents it is historically true, and was really enacted 
less than two centuries ago. The action of Chiushingura is indeed 
laid in the fourteenth century, but the events upon which the 
romance is based occurred at the beginning of last century. Severe 
penalties formerly attached in Japan to the publication of works 
treating of recent or contemporary political events, and it has there- 
fore been the practice of Japanese authors to alter names and dates in 
writing historical romances or dramas, selecting by preference the 
period of the Ashikaga dynasty of Shoguns, a period including the 
greater portion of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. 
By common consent, satirist, novelist, and playwright have chosen 
this troublous time, making it, in the words of Mr. W. E. Griffis, 
‘“‘the limbo of all vanities and the scapegoat of chronology.” It 
includes the period when two rival dynasties, each bearing the 
imperial chrysanthemum, disputed the title of Mikado, and when 
wars as destructive as those of the Red and White Roses desolated 
all Japan. The tragedy on which our tale is founded actually took 
place during the more peaceful days of the Tokugawa line of 
Shoguns, and the historical details, as narrated by Mr. Dickins in 
his appendix, are substantially identical with those of the Loyal 
League, most of the names being but very slightly altered. Asano 
Takumi-no-Kami is the true title of the unfortunate nobleman whose 
condemnation, a.p. 1702, for drawing weapon within the court 
precincts, brought about the final catastrophe many months later. 
Even the episodes of Kampei and Gihei are founded upon fact ; while 
the generosity and prudence of the chief conspirator, the Karo of 
Asano’s clan, have furnished a model for the character of our hero, 
Ohoboshi Yuranosuke. The public sympathy felt at the time for the 
avengers of their chief was very great, and their tombs are still 
regarded with deep reverence. 

The numerous illustrations of Chiushingura are executed by native 
artists in three colours, black, white, and blue; the dress, features, 
attitudes, and architecture being those of the Japanese as they appear 
to themselves. The Samurai is seen in all his glory with wide 
trousers and kamishimo, on the wing-shaped sleeves of which garment 
appears the device or crest of his family; his chin and forehead are 
carefully shaven, his cue is neatly fastened on the top of his head, 
and the handles of his two swords project from his girdle. 

Two distinct types of feature are represented, according to the 
character and disposition of the individual, a ruffianly and vulgar 
expression being given to Moronawo with his friends and followers, 
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while all the other gentlemen have the conventional face of a well- 
born Japanese—long chin, small mouth, nose aquiline, eyes and eye- 
brows oblique. A common coolie, such as the bearer of a kago or 
litter, is depicted with a flat nose, wide mouth, and high cheek- 
bones, as being of a distinct race from his social superiors, and 
belonging to the base order who “ follow the coward’s rule of taking 
the shady side of the road in winter and the sunny one in summer.” 

Specimens are also given of the original text, which is written 
partly in the modified Chinese character commonly used in Japan, 
partly in the Japanese syllabic character, and is notated musically, 
being in fact a drama rather than a romance, and intended to be 
sung and recited upon the stage. The story is divided into eleven 
books, one of which is in a metrical form, and a large portion of the 
whole is in the form of dialogue, to be recited by actors, while the 
narrative would be taken up by the singers of the orchestra, who 
discharge in a Japanese theatre functions very similar to those of a 
Greek chorus. Sometimes the performance of the actors on the 
stage is entirely dumb show, while the words of the play are read 
out from a desk in the orchestra. The costumes of the ladies, and 
particularly their various modes of wearing the hair, are accurately 
represented in the illustrations; and if may be noticed that the lady 
Kawoyo, being the daughter of a Kuge, or court noble, wears her 
hair loose and flowing, and that her eyebrows are not shaved off, like 
those of other married women. Female co/fwe in Japan is an 
elaborate affair, and those who understand the subject can tell at a 
glance not merely whether a lady is maid, wife, or widow, but even 
whether she, being a widow, is or is not willing to marry again. 

The only country with which the Japanese in ancient times had 
any practical acquaintance was China, India being to them little 
more than a name, and it may be truly said that such ideas and 
customs as they may have learnt from outside were either from or 
through the Middle Kingdom, all else being indigenous. 

John Albert de Mandelslo, who visited Japan and China a.p. 
1639, and gives many interesting details as to both countries, was 
much impressed with the want of resemblance between their re- 
spective inhabitants, and scouts the notion of their having a common 
origin: “There is so great a difference in their cloathing, their cere- 
monies, manner of life, language, and writing, that it is impossible 
that the same nation should have contracted, even in the sequel of 
many ages, such contrary habits.” The description of the Japanese 
given by this accurate and observant traveller is completely in har- 
mony with what we find in the pages of Chiushingura, particularly 
when he says, “ They are so ambitious and highly conceited of them- 
selves, that it is seldom seen a Japonnese does anything wherewith he 
might be reproached, but, on the contrary, they would rather lose 
their lives than betray their honour.” 
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The two romances of the Fair Cousins' and the Loyal League may 
be regarded as exhibiting almost contemporary pictures of life and 
manners in China and Japan respectively, and it is difficult to 
imagine a more striking contrast. In the first tale tranquillity and 
learned leisure constitute ideal happiness—not an angry word nor 
any allusion to a deadly weapon is to be found throughout its 
pages; while the second may be said to be written in characters of 
blood, and rings with the clash of swords from beginning to end. 
The Chinese hero resembles the justice, ‘full of wise saws and 
modern instances,” but the Japanese is every inch a soldier, ‘jealous 
in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel.” In both cases we find 
much that is strange to us in customs, sentiments, and principles of 
action, but peaceful China is more completely a new world to us than 
warlike Japan, where we recognise a state of society familiar to us 
from the poems and romances of medieval Europe. A true Samurai 
is a man without fear and without reproach, differing in no essential 
particular from Chaucer’s “ veray parfit gentil knight,” except, per- 
haps, in his superior scholarship. In the days when chivalry 
flourished, knighthood levelled all distinctions of rank, and the 
golden spurs raised a simple squire to social equality with the 
proudest noble. Thus also a Samurai, “were his rations no more 
than a handful of rice a day,” was not only superior to the wealthiest 
Chonin, but was even, as the wearer of two swords, the social peer of 
a Daimio, from whom he would brook no insulting treatment, how- 
ever great his wealth and political power. 

The Chinese romance represents its high-born heroines as intelli- 
gent, accomplished, and beautiful, but they dwell in a seclusion 
resembling that of a Mussulman zenana, and are invisible to the eyes 
of the world before which they are so well calculated to shine. The 
ladies in Chiushingura, on the other hand, are as completely emanci- 
pated from personal seclusion or restraint as modern Englishwomen 
and Americans. The Lady Kawoyo, daughter of a Kugé and wife 
of a Daimio, connected thus with the two highest orders of Japanese 
nobility, bears her part in public business and society, conversing 
familiarly and corresponding by letter with gentlemen of all degrees. 
She is skilled in the Chinese accomplishment of verse-making, but 
she can write also letters of warning and instruction to those who 
are conspiring with her to avenge the death of her husband. 

When Rikiya is sent with a message to the house where his 
betrothed resides, her good-natured mother has no scruples in 
feigning illness, in order to leave the young people alone together, 
and the meeting of the affianced couple is thus described :— 

“ Konami, bowing after her mother with an expression of entreaty, 
said to herself, ‘Of late Rikiya has become very dear to me, but 
what am I to say? How shall I act when I meet him?’ A timid 


(1) See the Fortnightly Review for October, 1878. 
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blush dyed her soft cheek as she made these reflections, and her little 
heart went ‘ pit-a-pat, pit-a-pat,’ like the tiny waves’ breaking on 
the sea-shore. Presently Rikiya was announced, and immediately 
afterwards entered the apartment, saluting Konami courteously. 
He was a handsome youth, and as he and Konami shyly inter- 
changed glances, they were mutually charmed with each other. 
Neither could find a word to say, modesty dyeing her cheek with 
the hue of the plum-blossom, rivalled by the blush of the wild cherry 
that overspread the face of her betrothed.” 

Again, Konami is present at an interview between her father and 
his young lord, Wakasanosuke ; and it is only when they wish to 
discuss privately a matter of great importance that she is sent away, 
with instructions to return if they clap hands. In short, we find 
upon every occasion throughout the story that social and friendly 
intercourse between persons of different sex is quite as unrestricted as 
in modern Europe, and that even young ladies of high rank must have 
enjoyed under the ancient régime in Japan an amount of liberty nearly 
as great as has been yet conceded to them in any part of the world. 

It is worthy of note that Japanese chivalry does not require any 
exaggerated deference on the part of men towards women, and that 
a Samurai treats a lady with a courtesy very similar to that which he 
displays towards a brother Samurai. On the other hand, the saying 
of the conventional British sailor, “ He who lays his hand upon a 
woman, save in the way of kindness, is a villain,” has complete 
acceptance among the Japanese. When an ill-bred retainer of 
Moronawo annoys Okaru, he is at once called to order by two 
strangers, who upbraid him as a scoundrel and a villain for ill- 
treating a woman. Upon another occasion a lady is seized and her 
hair is cut off by two masked assailants ; their real intention in thus 
acting is friendly, but they are spoken of as brutal ruffians because 
they attack a woman. 

It must be admitted that Japanese husbands possess very arbitrary 
powers, being able at any time to give their wives a writing of 
divorcement, and to put them away without assigning any reason, 
after which both parties are at liberty to marry again; but legal 
polygamy is unknown. Among the causes which justify divorce are 
enumerated—disobedience to parents-in-law, jealousy, and too much 
talking ; but these objections apply only to the wife, and a husband 
cannot be so easily disposed of. When Gihei sends his wife back to 
her father with a letter of divorce, he hopes ere long to be able to 
bring her home again, and accordingly instructs her to feign illness 
and neglect her hair, so as not to be troubled with offers of marriage 
—‘“for who would think of asking a woman to be his wife who 
neglected her hair ?” 


(1) A pun on her name, Konami, which signifies “ Wavelet.” Similar plays upon 
words occur frequently in Japanese writings, especially in poetry. 
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Nearly every man mentioned by name in Chiushingura comes to a 
violent end; the majority falling by their own hands, the most 
honourable mode of death. Mr. Mitford has already told, in the 
pages of this Review, another version of the same story, and he has 
given elsewhere a full account of the proper ceremonies to be 
observed in the performance of hara-kiri, or seppuku. This account 
has been taken from a Japanese manuscript; it is full of curious 
details, and frequent reference is made therein to the case of Asano 
Takumi and his Ronins when a precedent has to be assigned for any 
particular course of action. The right of committing seppuku is a 
privilege of the Samurai class, and is to be exercised in cases where a 
member of that class has committed an act entailing death, but not 
disgrace. Such was pre-eminently the case of the famous Forty- 
seven, and the deliberate nature of their action greatly enhanced its 
merit in Japanese opinion. 

“‘When a man has murdered another, having made up his mind 
to abide by the consequences, then that man’s execution should be 
carried through with all honour. When a man kills another on the 
spot in a fit of ungovernable passion, and then is bewildered and 
dazed by his own act, the same pains need not be taken to conduct 
matters punctiliously.” The principles thus laid down are exactly 
the reverse of those accepted generally in Europe, where murder 
committed in hasty wrath is regarded as a comparatively venial 
offence; but the Japanese consider, not without reason, that the 
crime is aggravated by recklessness and passion, which prevent a 
man from weighing duly either the provocation or the consequences. 
The most minute instructions are given in the handbook of hara-kiri 
for the conduct of all concerned—the principal, the seconds, the 
official witnesses, and the attendants. ‘‘The chief second strikes off 
the head; that is his duty; he is the most important officer in the 
execution by hara-kiri.” If the act of seppuku takes place in conse- 
quence of a judicial sentence, it is a suicide in name only ; the prin- 
cipal does not even go through the semblance of disembowelling 
himself, his head being struck off by his chief second at the moment 
when he takes the dirk presented to him by the assistant-second. 
This custom dates from a period nearly two centuries ago; but “ if 
the principal urgently requests to be allowed really to disembowel 
himself, his wish may be granted.” When Taki Zenzaburo was con- 
demned to hara-kiri in 1868 for an attack made upon the foreigners 
at Hiogo, he availed himself of this ghastly privilege, and imme- 
diately afterwards the kaishaku, or second, who was a pupil of his 
own selected for his skill in swordsmanship, severed his head from 
his body with one blow. 

Although Japanese ladies, if we may judge by their conduct in the 
Loyal League, are as ready as their lords to prove their contempt for 
death, they have rarely enjoyed the dignity of a judicial sentence of 
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hara-kiri. It is on record, however, that when a lady has been 
allowed to die thus with all the honours, a fan instead of a dirk has 
been presented to her at the fatal moment. In her case the substi- 
tution of the fan may have been complimentary ; but the same thing 
is recommended as a precaution when the condemned man is so tur- 
bulent and unruly, that his seconds do not feel confident as to his 
behaviour. 

The Samurai temper prevails among the Northmen of the sagas 
and early ballads ; and the story of Rolf Krake’s death, as told by 
Saxo and Evald, might almost, with a change of names, be told as a 
tale of Old Japan. The Danish armour-bearer of a more recent 
legend, who slays his fair young bride on the wedding-night because 
she has inadvertently become possessed of a secret relating to his 


dead lord’s burial, has his exact counterpart among the fierce and 
faithful Ronins— 


‘* With blood of his beloved he stained his cruel sword, 
And sternly kept untarnished the faith he owed his lord.” 


Like Okaru she knows “what ought not to be entrusted to a 
woman,” and her lover has sworn the death of any who may even 
entertain a suspicion as to the last resting-place of his outlawed chief. 
The point of honour, for which the Scandinavian and the Japanese 
are equally ready to sacrifice life and love, is almost identical in the 
mind of the European and the Asiatic warrior ; and so great is the 
similarity of temperament between the two races, that one is surprised 
not to find the Japanese playing conspicuously the part of Vikings in 
the history of Eastern Asia. It is true that they did at one period 
ravage the coasts and plunder the cities of China, but their supre- 
macy as pirates lasted only for a short time, and did not, like that of 
the Northmen, lead to the foundation of kingdoms and principalities 
in foreign lands. 

The Japanese nation has now renewed its youth, and is just com- 
mencing its career as a modern civilised community. It is willing 
and eager to learn from those whom it regards .as its superiors in 
strength and knowledge, but Mandelslo’s opinion of the national 
character still applies with singular accuracy: ‘‘ Japonnese Masters, 
when they meet with dull Boys, never either chide or beat them for 
that, but teach them to read and write by degrees, by raising in them 
an emulation to do as well as others; and by this course they improve 
them much better than if they treated them harshly, it being to be 
observed that it is an incorrigible Nation, expecting to be mildly 
treated, and seldom to be bettered by foul means and blows.” It is 
greatly to be desired that these wise and generous principles of edu- 
cation may guide the conduct of Great Britain and other civilised 
nations in all international dealings with their youngest brother 
of Japan. Davip WEDDERBURN. 
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THERE are certain questions which come up ever and anon, ques- 
tions about which something must be said every time that they come 
up, but about which it is very hard to say anything that has not 
been said before. We come across the old facts and the old fallacies; 
the old arguments come forth again to be met by the old answers. 
The controversy is gone through in due order; then it somehow 
dies away, and is laid on the shelf for a few years. After a while 
the controversy comes to life again; it is again gone through in due 
order, and again goes to sleep for a season. There is a school of 
philosophers who could doubtless give us the exact causes and the 
exact statistics of this curious system of cycles. For the present 
purpose it is enough that such a system of cycles does exist. 

A controversy of this kind is the question as to the study of the 
“ancient,” “classical” or “dead languages,” and especially of the 
study of the Greek language. The dispute ever and anon comes to 
light; the questions which it suggests are argued with much zeal on 
both sides, and then the controversy goes to sleep—till its next 
time for waking. Just now the controversy is going on with some 
vigour. But it is surely only quite lately that it has made its fresh 
appearance. When it was last disputed before the present time, | 
will not undertake to say. It was disputed in 1871, and it is 
again disputed in 1879; but I would not risk the negative pro- 
position that it has never come up again, or even that it has not 
often come again, between those years. I mention the year 1871, 
because I then myself took some part, in a fugitive and anonymous 
shape,’ in the dispute. This fixes that particular season of debate in 
my memory, and my memory of that debate brings painfully home 
to me the fact that, if I enter into the debate now, I must give the 
same answers to the same arguments which I gave then. But as 
long as the arguments are brought, the answers must be given to 
them ; and I or anybody else may have the comfort of thinking that 
arguments which were used in an anonymous and fugitive shape in 
1871, will have been forgotten by most readers long before 1879. 
On the other hand, it is also a comfort when we can in 1879 use the 
arguments which we used in 1871, with the full confidence that all 
that we have seen and heard and read and thought between those 
years, only makes us feel more strongly that the line which we took 
eight years ago was a true one. 


(1) See Saturday Review, March 4th, 1871, “The Use of Greek.” April 8th, 1871, 
“‘ Greck versus Latin.” 
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The old question as to the use of the “ancient,” “classical,” or 
“dead” languages has lately come up again in the practical shape 
of a proposal that Greek should no longer be required for certain 
purposes in the University of Cambridge. Into this particular dis- 
pute it would be unbecoming in me to enter. It is a question which, 
except so far as it is part of a larger question, it is certainly for Cam- 
bridge men to settle. It needs for instance some Cambridge experi- 
ence to judge of the force of an argument which says that the amount 
of Greek which is absolutely compulsory, is so small and slight as 
not to imply any real knowledge of the language at all. I do not 
know the details of Cambridge work well enough either to judge 
whether this is or is not a fair statement, or whether, if it be so, the 
general system of Cambridge work would allow the compulsory 
amount of Greek to be strengthened and improved. But it is easy 
to answer a more general argument with which this special local 
argument is generally coupled. It is said that the compulsory 
requirement of a certain amount of Greek causes many men to spend 
time on a subject for which they do not care, in which they make no 
real progress, and which they forget as soon as the examination is 
over, when the same time might be better spent in some other way. 
Now this argument, so far as it is true, applies not merely to the com- 
pulsory requirement of Greek at Cambridge, but to the compulsory 
requirement of any subject anywhere. The fact is no doubt per- 
fectly true that to many men the little Greek which they learn is of 
very little use—I will not say of no use, for I believe that any scrap 
of knowledge, however slight, on any kind of subject, so that it is 
genuine knowledge as far as it goes, is sure to be of some use. But 
this would be just as true if some other subject were substituted for 
Greek. To many men that subject would be of very little use; they 
would learn no more than their compulsory portion, and would scon 
forget that. The time may be badly spent now, but we cannot assume 
that, with any other subject, it would be better spent. Perhaps every 
man has a taste for something, and may even be said to be clever at 
something. But it does not follow that every man has a taste for, 
or is clever at, any of the subjects which it has ever come to any- 
body’s head to propose as subjects for University study. Some men 
will never learn more than their compulsory portion of any subject. 
And this argument, put forth in the interest of the dullest class, 
forgets the interests of a class which one may hope is at least as large 
as the dullest class, and which surely has more claim to be con- 
sidered. There are many men who would never choose out a subject 
for themselves, who will nevertheless do their compulsory work well 
and profitably. They would never make the start for themselves ; 
but, when they have made the start under compulsion, they will go 
on further of their free will. All this, I repeat, has no special refer- 
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ence to Greek; the argument and the answer to it prove just as 
much and just as little about any subject of compulsory study. I 
remember how an impulsive man, wearied with what seemed the 
thankless task of teaching Greek to dull boys, cried out in agony, 
“What folly it is teaching these boys Greek; how much better to 
teach them botany.” Yet we may be quite sure that, if it had been 
his business to teach them botany, he would soon have been crying 
out how much better it would be to teach them Greek. Substitute 
botany for Greek as the compulsory subject at Cambridge, and there 
will arise a class to whom the botany will be just as unattractive, just 
as valueless, as the Greek. But there will also arise another class, who 
would never think of botany as long as it is not compulsory, but 
who, when it is compulsory, will learn their compulsory portion well, 
and who, having made that start, will go on and learn something 
more. 

Further than this I will not enter on the practical question which 
has again brought up the old controversy. But in reading what 
has been said on both sides, the question again forces itself on my 
mind, What do both the friends and the enemies of Greek mean by 
the teaching of Greek? What do they mean by the teaching of 
Latin or of any other language? It looks very much as if both 
sides meant very little more than might have been meant forty or 
fifty years ago, one is tempted to say three or four hundred years 
ago. One hears arguments which sound as if we were still living 
amid the intellectual changes of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
not amid the equally great intellectual change which marks the 
nineteenth. We hear the voices of the Renaissance which again 
brought the literature of old Greece to light, not the voices of that 
change—we cannot call it a Renaissance, because it is not the unveil- 
ing of an old world, but the first opening of a wholly new world— 
which in our own day has thrown a new light on language, on 
institutions, on all else which goes to make up the history of man. 
I am not sure whether in the course of the controversy, dead 
languages have in the old fashion, been opposed to living; cer- 
tainly we have heard about ancient and classical and the like, 
quite in the old fashion. That is, “ancient” studies are attacked 
and they are defended on the ground that they are something 
wholly distinct from ‘modern studies.” They are attacked and 
defended as if the Greek and Latin languages were essentially 
things of the past, ancient, dead, classical, while the English or 
the German language is a thing of the present, modern, living, 
whatever may be the opposite to classical. It is really wonderful 
that, now that the Comparative method has made such way in 
all branches of learning, we should still see men attacking and 
defending that old barrier, that old middle wall of partition which 
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is against use, which it is the great object of the Comparative 
method to sweep away. It is plain that what the disputants on 
both sides mean by the teaching of Greek or of Latin is the teaching 
of those languages as something apart and distinct from other 
languages, something which stands by itself, something which might, 
for good or for evil, be swept away, and which would leave room for 
the teaching of other languages or of other branches of study in their 
stead. Now I will not argue whether it would or would not be a 
good thing to abolish the study of Greek and to substitute the study of 
botany or of pneumatics. The point that I will argue is this, that it 
is nonsense to talk about abolishing the study of Greek or Latin and 
putting the study of German or French in its place. You cannot 
put French in the place of Latin or Latin in the place of French, 
because Latin and French are simply the same thing in two different 
stages. No man can really know Latin who is wholly ignorant of 
French ;* no man can really know French who is wholly ignorant 
of Latin. He who knows a language ought, according to the old 
saying, to know whence the words come and whither they go. But 
he who tries to know French without Latin, does not know whence 
his French words come, and he who tries to know Latin without 
French, does not know whither his Latin words go. If I were to 
say that a knowledge of Greek is imperfect without a knowledge of 
German, and that a knowledge of German is imperfect without a 
knowledge cf Greek, that too would be true in a sense and in a 
degree, though not in the same sense or in the same degree as my 
position about Latin and French. For there is no direct special 
connexion between Greek and German, nothing beyond that which 
connects either of them with any other Aryan tongue. Yet there 
is a point in which the two languages have a most instructive con- 
nexion in the way of analogy. Greek and German are the two Euro- 
pean languages which have developed to the highest extent the power 
of coining words out of their own resources, and they have kept that 
power to our own time. Latin seems never to have had that power 
to the same extent as Greek, and the power had pretty well vanished 
in what is called the classical Latin age. In modern English it is hard 
to make a new word according to the real analogies of the language; 
in modern French it is impossible. But in German and in Greek, if 
it is wanted to express a new idea, there is nothing to do but to 
make a new word which shall be as good German or Greek as any 
of the old ones. German and Greek are the two languages of 
politics, just as much as Latin is the language of law. I greatly 
desire just now to know what is meant by “administrative autonomy,” 

(1) One might rather say “of French or some other Romance language” ; but French 


is at once the most gencrally known of the Romance languages, and that which has in 
some points the most instructive history. 
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or whether it means anything at all. If it does mean anything, the 
tongue which once devised such a word as Reichsunmittelbarkeit, 
should be able to devise a word now which may at once set forth to 
us the nature of the new political relation. 

The plain fact is that most of the disputants, when they speak of 
learning Greek or Latin or any other language, mean something 
which has nothing whatever to do with the scientific study of lan- 
guage, something. which has nothing whatever to do with the rela- 
tion which this or that language bears to the general history of 
language and to the general history of mankind. They seem to 
mean a knowledge purely grammatical and literary, a knowledge not 
of the languages themselves, but of certain particular stages in the 
literature of those languages. And these stages, from the very nature 
of the case, are quite different in the two languages, Latin and 
Greek. It needs no proof that the so-called classical Latin belongs 
to a much later stage of the language and its literature than 
the classical Greek. There is no age of Greek—unless we except 
its very latest form in our own day—which answers to the Augustan 
age of Latin, because there has been—with that possible exception— 
no stage of the Greek language when its literature consisted largely 
—one might say chiefly—of imitations of a foreign literature. In 
the Alexandrine stage of Greek, and in some of its Byzantine stages, 
there was an imitative literature, and a very long-lived imitative 
literature ; but it was imitative, not of foreign models, but of elder 
models of the Greek tongue itself. But in each case the selected 
period stops at an arbitrary point, sometimes a very arbitrary point 
indeed. It is a literal fact that a very eminent Latin scholar thought 
it a somewhat eccentric act when a Greek Professor, who had never 
read Polybios before his appointment, was at least wise enough to 
make up for his earlier error by reading Polybios after his appoint- 
ment. Why should any man, it was asked, Professor or otherwise, 
trouble himself to read the “bad Greek” of Polybios? Such a fact 
as this speaks volumes as to the very narrow notions about Greek and 
Latin which still live on among many of those who profess to be 
specially given to Greek and Latin. With many of them their whole 
notion of scholarship is to master some of the books of one or two 
stages in the long history of the Greek and Latin tongues, perhaps 
to imitate them in compositions of their own, perhaps to turn English 
compositions in prose and verse into their likeness. Anything beyond 
this they not only do not think of attempting themselves, but they 
rather grudge that anybody else should attempt it. To any forms of 
the two languages, to any stages of their literature, other than those 
which they pick out for themselves, they scem to have an actual dis- 
like. They have no objection to a confessedly modern latiguage ; 
but they will not endure Greek or Latin in any stage but the correct 
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stage. The Greek and Latin tongues, that is the correct stages of 
them, are kept wholly apart from other tongues, from other stages 
of themselves. ‘“ Antiquity,” “classical study,” and the like, is 
something to be kept to itself, fenced in from the profane intrusion 
of other less hallowed forms of study. No doubt there are not a few 
scholars who rise far above all this, not a few who study their Greek 
and their Latin in the wide and liberal way in which they should be 
studied. But it is the narrow and not the wide form of study which 
still flourishes under official sanction. The very narrowest and 
dullest conceptions of the study of language and history are conse- 
crated in the siill abiding arrangement of schools in the University 
of Oxford. The Comparative sciences are not unknown in Oxford ; 
nowhere have they more illustrious representatives. Yet Oxford, as 
an University, still stumbles on with a School of Litere Humaniores 
instead of a School of Language, with a School of Modern History 
instead of a School of History. 

Now truly, if Greek and Latin study could never come to any- 
thing more than that kind of scholarship which in its highest form 
corrected the text of a Greek play and made Greek iambies and Latin 
elegiacs, which in its lowest form turned out that fearful form of bore 
which is ready at every moment with a small scrap of Horace or 
Virgil—if this is all that comes of Greek and Latin study, we 
might be tempted to say, Perish Greek and Latin study. Give 
us rather botany, give us the Chinese language, give us anything 
that has an use and a meaning of some kind. But before we 
say this, let us think for a moment whether a more excellent 
way cannot be found, whether Greek and Latin study may not 
be made to put on a shape in which it can no more be spoken against 
than the Ephesian Artemis herself. Let us think for a moment what 
the history of the Greek and Latin tongues really is. I have little 
or nothing to say on this head which has not been said before; but 
whenever the wrong thing comes up, the right thing must again 
stand forth to mect it. Is the Greek tongue simply a tongue all 
whose forms later than the days of Démosthenés are to be cast aside 
as “bad”? Such a view is very much like the view which holds 
that Greek history ended with the sacrifice of Tissaphernés. What 
then is Greek ? It is not the oldest of Aryan tongues ; it is not the 
oldest Aryan tongue still spoken on the soil of Europe. The verb in 
ini, Which has vanished from Greek, which still keeps its one feeble 
trace in English, still lives with its old life in the fossil speech of 
Lithuania. But Lithuania has no literature, and the oldest literature 
of the English tongue is a thousand years younger than the oldest 
literature of Greece. But be it ever remembered that, as in modern 
Greek, as in modern English, hoary fragments of the most primitive 
speech still linger on, so in the very earliest Greek we may see the 
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beginning of the changes which distinguish modern Romaic from 
pure Attic.’ In that very earliest Greek we have the oldest existing 
literature of the European Aryans, a literature fresh and native 
beyond all others, the literature of the tongue which is above all 
others the tongue of poetry, of philosophy, of politics, and of theo- 
logy. It is a proselytizing tongue, a tongue which spreads itself over 
the world, whether with or without the help of external force. 
Greek colonists, Macedonian conquerors, extend its range; but its 
proselytism goes on as busily, its range is still as vigorously extended, 
when the Greek has sunk from the conqueror to the conquered. 
One form of the language, a corrupt form in “classical’’ eyes, but a 
form which, even as a mere form of language, is of the highest his- 
toric interest, becomes the translated speech of the Old Testament, 
the original speech of the New. Another form, cleaving more 
closely to older models, becomes the polite speech of the whole Roman 
Empire, the tongue of Marcus, the tongue of Julian. Then comes a 
time of struggle, a time of struggle to be crowned with the greatest 
of all victories. A Latin reaction comes; instead of Roman Casars 
writing in Greek, the prose of Ammianus, the verse of Claudian, are 
examples of a new thing in the earth, of Latin written by men whose 
native speech was Greek. But Greek goes on and flourishes, the 
tongue of heathen philosophers and of Christian fathers, and of one 
great historian who could be claimed by neither creed.” The schools 
of Athens were closed and her sophists were silenced, but not till the 
House of the Virgin on her holy hill was dedicated to the worship of 
the new creed, but with rites in which the ancient tongue of Hellas 
still lived on. And now came the final day of triumph. Rome, her 
rule, her speech, her law, were all translated to a Greek city, and 
Latin became for a while the tongue of law and government and 
warfare in the Empire which had its seat by the Golden Horn. But 
the Greek speech won back more than it had lost; if the Greek was 
fain to change his national name for that of Roman, it was in a sense 
in which Roman presently came to mean the same as Greek. The 
dominion of the Eastern Rome became well nigh co-extensive with 
the new Greek nation, and the Greek speech, with a large Latin 
infusion indeed in its official and military vocabulary, became the 
speech of Empire, as well as of literature, philosophy, and religion. 
Sprung to a new life in our own day, the Greek tongue, the tongue 
not only of Athens and Halikarnassos, but of Antioch, Alexandria, 
and Pergamos, of Constantinople, Thessalonica, and Trebizond, is 


(1) Such forms as zaXatécacrpo and the like, the dropping of final s and y, simply 
carry out the process of which we sce the beginnings in forms like d\Xo and rodro, and 
even in 0, 7, 76, itself. 

(2) Prokopios, who believed that there was a God who governed all things, but that 
nothing more could be found out than that (Bell. Goth., i. 3, p. 17), had surely no 
part or lot either in the Church or in the Academy. 
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once more the speech of a renewed and growing nation, a nation 
which “has a future,” a nation which “can wait,” a nation which 
will no more endure to be cut short for ever by the blind peddling 
of Berlin, than Italy could be cut short for ever by the blind peddling 
of Villafranca. 

Here then is something more in the Greek tongue, something 
more abiding, something which more nearly touches the general 
history of mankind, than is to be found in that view of it which 
looks on it as dead, ancient, classical, cut off from modern in- 
terests of every kind. I claim for the Greek tongue its place on 
the exactly opposite ground, because it is not dead but living, 
because, if it is ancient, it is mediaval and modern no less. If it 
is the tongue of those who of old beat back the Persian, it is no less 
the tongue of those who in later times beat back the Saracen, and 
who won back the soil of Hellas in one age from the Slave and in 
another from the Turk. And of all tongues in the world the other 
so-called ancient and classical tongue is that which is least 
dead, which is most abiding. If the Latin tongue indeed gave us 
nothing but the imitative literature of the Augustan age, we might, 
with our Greek treasures on one hand, with our Teutonic treasures 
on the other, hardly care to strive for it. To Dante the poet of 
-Mneas was the chief of poets; but then Dante knew neither the 
lay of Achilleus nor the lay of Beowulf. But the Latin tongue is 
more than this. Far as it stands below the Greek in purely literary 
interest, it is of at least equal philological interest, and its place as 
the imperial tongue of Europe, the tongue of the Church and the 
Empire, the tongue of law and rule, gives it an historic position 
which even Greek cannot claim. It is pleasant to tell some exclusive 
classical student that the received classical Latin literature is mere 
imitation of Greek, that the true literature of Rome went into a 
Katabothra with Nevius and came out again with Prudentius. 
And in some sort the saying is true; yet it may be thought to do 
scant justice to times which have given us the history of Tacitus 
and the satire of Juvenal. But the true treasures of Roman speech 
come earlier and later. The voice of Roman law never ceased, from 
the Twelve Tables of the decemvirs, from the earlier /er horrendi 
carminis which told how the citizen might appeal from the sentence 
of his judge, to the code which Justinian, on the throne of the New 
Rome, put forth to be obeyed at Antioch and Alexandria, at 
Carthage and at Gades. In the barbaric codes, in the later imperial 
decrees, in the jurisprudence of every Western nation, the tongue of 
law has never ceased to speak. The tongue of the whole mediwval 
history, theology, and science of Western Christendom, the tongue 
of fathers and schoolmen, the tongue of the Vulgate, the Missal, the 
Breviary, and the Decretals, the tongue of Domesday and the Great 
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Charter, the tongue which has not yet utterly lost its place as the tongue 
of European diplomacy'—this, the Imperial tongue of the world, the 
speech alike of Caesars and of Pontifis, the speech which still lives on 
in the tongues into which it has been broken up from the mouth of 
the Tagus to the mouth of the Danube, is something more than the 
speech of the imitative writers of one or two generations, something 
more than the material for that kind of scholarship which shows 
itself in scraps and allusions, or even in the power of putting together 
longs and shorts. In a word—the way of putting it may sound a 
paradox, yet in these days it ought not to be a paradox—the position 
of the Greek and Latin tongues in the history of the European 
world is such that they may worthily claim, as subjects of English 
study, to be placed side by side with the various forms of our own 
Teutonic speech, High and Low, insular and continental. 

The upshot of all this is that I claim for the Latin and Greek 
tongues a place in our studies, not as something apart from more 
modern studies, but as something essential to those studies, some- 
thing which is needful to modern study as its natural beginning, and 
to which modern study is needful as its natural continuation. We 
must study Greek and Latin, not as something alien to English, 
French, and German, but as something without which English, 
French, and German are not fully understood, and which itself is 
not fully understood without English, French, and German. If the 
older and the newer sets of languages are taught in this way, the 
saving of time and labour, the increase of intelligent interest, will be 
endless. We waste so much time over Latin and Greek. The time 
thrown away on verse-making might be saved at once. If an 
Englishman chooses to amuse himself by making Latin verses or by 


making Chinese verses, let him; but do not let teachers spend on so’ 


trifling a purpose time which would be enough to teach what the 
Latin or any other language really is. On the other hand, instead 
of learning a heap of rules which, apart from practice, are meaning- 
less, from the day that a child begins to learn any language, he 
should begin to make sentences in that language. As soon as he 
begins to learn any language, he should be taught the relation in 
which that language stands to English; as soon as he learns any 
second language, he should be taught the relation in which each of 
the three stands to the other two. And all this does not mean 
making things harder; it means making them easier. It means 


(1) I saw some time back, what blue books and the like do not commonly show us, 
the actual rectifications of a treaty—in this case the Postal Convention—by the contract- 
ing sovereigns. ‘The other European potentates ratified, some in French, some in their 
native languages. One alone ratified in Latin. This was neither the master of Rome 
nor the master of Aachen, but the King of Hungary, Archduke of Austria, King, Duke, 
Count, and Lord, of several other kingdoms, countrics, and citics, who clearly fancies 
himself to be Caesar and Augustus, as four princes of his house certainly were. 
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giving them life and interest. It is dull work learning hic, hee, hoc, 
or even 0, 7, 76: but Grimm’s Law comes with the interest of a 
game. The old rime says, 
** Qui, quee, quod ; 
Fetch me the rod.” 

But the rod will not be needed if the learner is shown from the be- 
ginning that qui and quod are the same words as who and what. A 
boy now learns Latin and he learns French. He learns them as 
two separate things which have nothing to do with one another. As 
long as they are kept asunder, there is no life in either: bring them 
together and they both get life. Show the child how the French 
words are formed from the Latin, how some Latin words are lost in 
French, while others live on; teach him that, while Cicero doubt- 
less said ‘‘ Habeo pulcrum equum,” Cicero’s slave most likely said 
“Ego habeo unum bellum caballum;” show him that cherauchée 
comes from the very roots of the French language, while égzitation 
is an invention of the last century or two; show him how caput and 
navis have died out in their literal meaning, and have lived on in the 
secondary uses of chef and nef; show all this, and the thing has the 
interest of a story. An observant learner will find out a good deal 
of all this for himself; many a point in Grimm’s Law has been found 
out over and over again, before Grimm and after him; but it should 
not be left to chance ; it should all be taught from the beginning. In 
short, the great discoveries of our own time ought to be brought to 
bear on all teaching of all languages, from the first lesson which is 
given in any of them. The deep things of Comparative Philology, 
like the deep things of other sciences, are for the masters of the 
science; but the plain truths which lie on the surface are truly for 
babes and sucklings. Every child will not be either a Bopp or 
a Newton; but every child should be taught the broad relations of 
the Aryan languages of Europe, just as much as he is taught the 
solar system. Clearly to understand the relations between Latin 
and French should be as much a matter of course as to know that 
the earth goes round the sun. 

I believe then that, if we can only learn all tongues in a rational 
way, we may keep our Greek and our Latin, and bring in our German, 
our French, our Italian, above all, our English, in their due places 
alongside of them. It would be a sad intellectual loss, it would be 
the greatest of literary losses, to give up Greek. It will be a bad 
day when we find ourselves in England in the case which may be seen 
in Italy, where a scholar and historian, great in other lines, will 
look at a bit of Greek as something queer and dangerous, and will 
deem its right understanding a great feat, almost as anybody but 
the late Lord Strangford would look at a bit of Lithuanian. I trust 
that neither Greek nor Latin will have to go. But, if cither is 
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doomed to go, I say it with all sorrow, as one who has through life 
felt Greek to be something good in itself and Latin to be only a 
necessary evil, it is Greek that must go. The reason is clear. Here 
in this world of Western Europe, we do not live in a Greek world, 
but it is still a Roman world in which we live and move and have 
our being. Go whither we will, we cannot get out of the shadow of 
the Seven Hills; in whatever corner we hide ourselves, the Casar 
and the Pontiff follow us. On everything in Western lands, the 
influence of Greece, however deep and precious, is remote, indirect, 
occasional; the influence of Rome is near, direct, and abiding. If 
then we have to choose between the two, we must keep the tongue 
which still binds Western Europe together. The practical argument 
is unanswerable. Without a knowledge of Latin, no man can master 
the history or the law of our own or of any other Western country ; 
he can master it perfectly well without any knowledge of Greek. I 
do not mean that a knowledge of Greek will not be useful to him ; but 
it will be useful only as any kind of knowledge will be useful to 
him; it is not, like the knowledge of Latin, an absolutely indis- 
pensable requisite for doing the work at all. Latin then must be 
preferred, if the hard choice ever comes. But there is a good hope 
that it may never come, and that a more rational way of teaching 
both tongues may enable us to keep both tongues. The expounder 
of early English institutions will feel that something is taken from 
him, when he can no longer use Homer’s own words, but is driven 
to some English or Latin rendering, to set forth the truth that the 
Ealdormen, the Gesidas, the pegnas, of the Englishman, have their 
counterparts in the yépovres, the éraipu, and the Separovres, of the 
Achaian. 
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ECONOMIC METHOD. 


Tue controversy on economic.method which has now been carried 
through three stages by Mr. Ingram, Mr. Lowe, and Mr. Cliffe 
Leslie,’ involves two distinct issues; one historical and one purely 
theoretical. With the former aspect of the dispute I do not propose 
here to deal, except by an incidental suggestion. Mr. Lowe’s asser- 
tion that Adam Smith never used the method of induction is certainly 
a paradox ; but it is one which, in my judgment, contains sufficient 
truth to render its discussion highly instructive. Still the question 
what method we ourselves ought to adopt in dealing with economic 
phenomena is, after all, of more speculative (as well as more practical) 
importance; and it seems desirable that this should be carefully 
separated from the historical issue. Otherwise, if we mix up the 
discussion of what we ought to think here and now with the exami- 
nation of what Adam Smith or Ricardo thought or said, there is a 
danger that our dialectical battle may be conducted on a ground 
which the progress of economic sciemce has gradually abandoned ; 
and that oppositions may be represented as fundamental and irre- 
concilable which, for the great majority of thoughtful minds, have 
long since fallen into a subordinate place. This danger, I think, 
has not been avoided in Mr. Cliffe Leslie’s article in the last number 
of this Review. He seems to regard English Political Economy as 
actually divided into two schools with two distinct methods, which 
admit of being definitely opposed as deductive and inductive. 
The latter method is that of the “new” school, the “ reformers ;”’ 
some of whom are Comtists, while others—including Mr. Cliffe 
Leslie himself—are merely admirers of Comte. On the other hand, 
the “old” or “ orthodox ” school is purely deductive. It consists of 
followers of Ricardo, who surround their master with a kind of 
mythical glory, and attribute to him other people’s discoveries. It 
ignores all results of observation, all generalization from facts; con- 
ducts its reasonings entirely on the assumption that so far as the 
production and distribution of wealth are concerned, men are solely 
influenced by the desire of wealth and the aversion to labour ; and 
by means of reasonings so conducted affects to “ foretell exactly the 
gain in every business, or the rates at which goods of every kind will 
be sold.” It is true that the more sagacious adherents of this school 
“nominally concede a place”’ to other motives and forces ; but they 
only admit these “at the outset for form’s sake,” they afterwards 


(1) See the Nineteenth Century for November, 1878; and the Fortnightly Revicw for 
December, 1878. 
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“lump them together and set them aside”’ as “ friction” or “ dis- 
turbing causes,” and take no further account of them. 

Now I would not venture to deny the existence of these worship- 
pers of Ricardo, against whom Mr. Leslie has thought it worth while 
to direct the chief part of his argument. Possibly Mr. Lowe may 
be a high-priest of this sect—though this seems hardly a fair 
inference from his article; perhaps its rites are celebrated at 
those dinners of the Political Economy Club to which Mr. Leslie 
refers. I can only say that I have never come across any works 
that they have written, or heard of any lecture-rooms in which 
their oral teaching is delivered; and I should very much like 
to have them pointed out. Who is it, for example, who is ignorant 
that the Ricardian theory of rent was originally propounded by Dr. 
Anderson in the eighteenth century? Certainly not the readers of 
Mill’s Political Economy, where the fact is duly stated.’ Is there 
even any disciple who clings to this theory in the form in which 
Ricardo put it forward, and still teaches, in spite of Mill,? that ‘rent 
is the price paid for the original powers of the soil” ? Who, again, 
can now be found who would deliberately maintain that ‘the rate of 
profit can never be increased but by a fall of wages” ? ignoring 
Mill’s distinction beween ‘‘ wages”’ and the “cost of labour,” and his 
careful analysis of the causes that render the former no trustworthy 
criterion of the latter.’ What systematic teacher or writer on 
Political Economy sets aside summarily as friction all motives and 
forces in human nature except the desire to obtain wealth at the 
least possible sacrifice, and affects to predict exactly the actual dis- 
tribution of wealth without reference to such forces; in the teeth of 

Jairnes’s careful injunctions to ‘endeavour as far as possible to 
ascertain the character of those subordinate causes, whether physical 
or mental, political or social, which influence human conduct in the 
pursuit of wealth,” and when these have been ascertained with 
sufficient accuracy, to “incorporate them among the premises of the 
science, as data to be taken account of in future speculations” ** 
Indeed, what economist affects to foretell, by any method what- 
ever, “the exact rates at which goods of every kind will be sold”? 
Mr. Leslie lays great stress on the “ failure of deductive economists,” 
as represented by the late Mr. MacCulloch, to recognise duly the local 
inequalities of wages in England. But who now takes MacCulloch for 
a sure guide ? or who is so “ deductive ” as to ignore a point that has 
been enforced and illustrated for half a generation in all the succes- 
sive editions of Professor Faweett’s manual ?° When Mr. Lowe puts 


(1) Cf. Mill, Political Economy, Bk. I., ¢. xvi. § 8. (2) Ib., § 5. (8) Ib., c. xv. § 7: 

(4) Cairnes, Logical Method of Political Economy, Lec. I., p. 42. 

(5) “ During the winter months an ordinary agricultural labourer in Yorkshire earns 
13s. a week. ‘The wages of a Wiltshire or Dorsetshire labourer ... are only 9». % 
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Adam Smith forward rather than Ricardo, Mr. Leslie is reminded of 
the victory gained over superstition when theologians could no longer 
oppose a new doctrine as contrary to the fathers, but were driven to 
contend that it was against the Bible. He will forgive my saying 
that his own attack on the “d priori school” of economists reminds 
me of the refutations of infidelity which one still sometimes hears 
from provincial pulpits; in which it is triumphantly shown that the 
gospels are not forgeries, that the apostles were not wilful impostors, 
and that Christianity is more moral than Mohammedanism, and more 
spiritual than Buddhism. 

I think Mr. Leslie has misunderstood the admiration for Ricardo 
which certainly does exist—to an extent which I quite agree 
with him in thinking exaggerated —among economists who carry 
on the old English tradition ; and has taken it to imply such an 
adhesion to Ricardo’s doctrines as is not (I believe) to be found 
anywhere, in the unqualified form in which he seems to attribute it 
to the “orthodox school”’ generally. His own account of his rela- 
tion to Comte might have reminded him that one may think highly 
of Ricardo’s genius without being a blind adherent of his method. 
For instance, I know no writer who has stated the debt which 
Political Economy owes to Ricardo more strongly than the late 
Mr. Bagehot; in the very papers' in which he was criticizing 
severely and elaborately the unduly wide range of application which 

ticardo’s immediate followers gave to their abstract theories. I do 

not mean that Mr. Bagehot can quite be taken as a typical repre- 
sentative of orthodox economists. Many, no doubt, would consider 
that he limited the scope of his science too rigidly in defining it as 
“the science of business, as business is in large productive and trading 
communities,” and affirming that it deals with commerce as we have 
it in England and nowhere else—at least, out of the lands populated 
by the Anglo-Saxon race. But almost all would allow that outside 
the region thus defined, abstract deductions from the universality of 
men’s preference of a greater gain to a less can only be applied 
cautiously and with important qualifications. 

To this Mr. Leslie might reply—indeed, one or two passages in his 
article suggest that he would reply —that all these reserves and recti- 
fications only show the incurable faultiness of the d priori method ; 
which therefore ought to be thrown aside altogether, in favour of the 
method of the new, reforming, inductive school. But is there really 
any school which, in explaining the economic phenomena of 
civilized European communities at the present time, adopts principles 
and a method fundamentally different from those traditional in 


week.” Fawcett, Political Economy, B. I1., c. iv. (Edition I.) In later editions the 
statement is repeated, with the numbers altered. 
(1) Cf. Fortnightly Review for February and May, 1876. 
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England? Certainly the main part of the work of the German 
historical economists, whom Mr. Leslie in a previous article’ has 
designated as inductive, lies in a distinct sphere from that of the 
English deductive writers; and it is only through a misapprehension 
that the two can be supposed to conflict. The English school fully 
recognise the existence of Law, Custom, and Combination as condi- 
tions limiting the operation of free competition, even in the present 
stage of social development ; they are quite aware that in other ages 
and countries the influence of these interfering causes has been much 
stronger and wider; they are not themselves professedly concerned 
to study the particulars of such laws and customs, but they cannot 
but welcome with interest any light that the historical method may 
throw upon these particulars. Their doctrine has nothing to fear 
from. any serious investigations of “ the laws of succession and co- 
existence which have produced the present economic structure and 
condition of society ;”’ though they may find it necessary to oppose 
mistaken practical inferences from prematurely credited discoveries 
of such laws. 

Nor, again, can I find in Mr. Cliffe Leslie’s own economic discus- 
sions any such fundamental change of method as he seems to 
recommend. When, for example, he wishes to prove that domestic 
servants pay the taxes on tea, becr, and sugar, he argues in the old 
ad priori way that, were these taxes removed, “ outdoor servants 
would have more money to spend, while indoor servants in the very 
same establishments would have no more than before... . and 
such an inequality obviously could not continue.”® When he would 
show that the duties on spirits and tobacco fall on the working 
classes, not only as consumers but also as producers, he is content 
with the old-fashioned reason that these duties “obstruct the natural 
course of trade.” When he discusses the incidence of rates on 
English farmers, he exhibits no signs of having investigated in- 
ductively the different degrees in which farmers desire wealth, or 
the different kinds of wealth that they desire. He is as sure as 
MacCulloch himself could be, that “farmers in general will try 
to shift the rates from their own to other shoulders;” he only 
differs from the traditional view in holding that they may possibly 
throw the burden on consumers and labourers instead of landlords. 
With the same unhesitating confidence he assumes that housebuilders 
will try to get as much as they can for their houses: only he con- 
siders that the amount they will get will be determined entirely by 
what “orthodox” economists distinguish as commercial competition, 
the “law of supply and demand,” and not at all by industrial com- 
petition, tending to equalise profits in different industries. And even 


(1)E Fortnightly Review for July, 1875. 
(2) Fortnightly Review for February, 1874. 
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when he takes us into the rural districts of France, and examines the 
causes of the larger average size of landed properties in the moun- 
tainous part of Auvergne as compared with the plain, his explana- 
tion of the “ economic ” causes of this difference exactly exemplifies 
the deductive method as expounded (e.g.) by Cairnes: that is, he 
shows how “ the play of human interests when brought into contact 
with physical conditions of the soil” * tend to produce the phenomena 
in question.2, I do not wish to underrate Mr. Leslie’s divergence 
from the orthodox view, on these and other points. The difference 
is considerable ; but I submit that it does not amount to a funda- 
mental difference of method or principles; it is merely a disagree- 
ment as to the mode of using the old method, the range of application 
of the old principles, the degree of emphasis laid on considerations 
of which all admit the relevancy and importance. Whatever his 
precepts may be, his example does not support any abandonment of 
d priori reasoning in favour of pureinduction. Such a step is some- 
times urged upon us in the name of Bacon, and the admonition is 
enforced by an appeal to physical science. But the real lessons to be 
learnt from the triumphant course of science since Bacon’s time are 
quite opposed to any sharp separation between Deductive and Induc- 
tive Economies, as though they were contraries mutually exclusive. 
We all now agree that in order to progress in any branch of physics, 
we must continually collect facts by the light of theories, and correct 
theories by the light of facts. Some minds have more aptitude for 
the one kind of work, and some for the other; similarly some may 
be inclined to set the highest value on the solid results of experi- 
ment and observation, while others reserve their admiration for the 
more fragile and controvertible achievements of abstract theorizing ; 
but on the whole the two sets of workers co-operate harmoniously, 
and the indispensableness of both to the advancement of their science 
is generally recognised. I cannot see why it should be otherwise in 
Economics. 

In saying this, I am far from implying that the deductive method 
handed down to us from Ricardo is even approximately perfect, or 
that its expositors are free from the fault of trusting theory too 
much and studying facts too little. But I lay stress on the fact that 
the development of the method has been steadily in the right direc- 
tion, through a continual conflict of old thought and new, with its 
inevitable incidents of frequent mutual misunderstanding and con- 
sequently misdirected criticism ; because this justifies a confident 
hope that the same development may continue, and that as we have 
long since corrected mamy “exaggerations and inaccuracies” of 
Ricardo and MacCulloch, so we may eliminate whatever exaggerations 


(1) Cf. Cairnes, Logical Method, Lec. IT. 
(2) Fortnightly Review for December, 1874: art. “ Auvergne.” 
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and inaccuracies are still found lingering in the expositions of Mill 
and his disciples. 

Mr. Leslie’s impression’ that there is a flourishing orthodox 
Ricardian school among us, which rejects John Mill’s modifications 
of the master’s doctrine, seems due to a.confusion between two quite 
different kinds of change which we note in comparing Mill’s exposition 
with that of his predecessors. The deductive economies of the earlier 
generation had two distinct aspects; one—as we should now hold— 
purely economical, the other partly ethical or ethico-political. On the 
one hand it offered an explanation of positive facts, a theory of the 
production and distribution of wealth as it actually existed, or would 
exist if governments would only let it alone; on the other hand it 
was generally understood to offer also a justification or approval of 
the economic order that it delineated—a demonstration that the 
spontaneous co-operation of individuals seeking each the greatest 
pecuniary gain to himself, constituted the best possible organization 
for realizing the general good of the community. It is not always 
easy to say exactly how far this latter position was maintained by 
any particular writer; as the question partly turns on the precise 
meaning attached by him to the word Natural, in which the notion 
of what generally is, or what would be apart from human inter- 
ference, is vaguely blended with that of what ought to be, or 
“‘what is intended by a benevolent Providence.” For instance, I 
should demur slightly to Mr. Leslie’s interpretation of Natural as 
used by Adam Smith.” I cannot think that Adam Smith means in 
all cases to approve definitely of the conditions to which he applies 
this epithet ; otherwise he would not speak of,‘ hands naturally mul- 
tiplying beyond their employment” in the stationary state of a 
country’s wealth, or describe the “starving condition of the labouring 
poor ” as a natural symptom of the declining state. Still it is clear 
that, on the whole, he viewed the regulation of prices, wages, and 
profits according to the economic laws of nature which he traced 
out, as a divinely designed adaptation of means to ends, with 
which it would generally be presumptuous and foolish to inter- 
fere. On the other hand, it is equally clear that there is no 
such ethical or theological significance in Ricardo’s notion of a 
natural price: he is exclusively occupied in tracing the conse- 
quents of certain economic antecedents, and does not consider it his 
business to justify them. While, again, in Bastiat’s exposition the 
ethical element predominates; his primary aim is to show that the 
best and most righteous economic world will necessarily result from 


(1) I ought to say that I infer this belief of Mr. Leslie’s not entirely from his most 
recent paper, but partly also from the earlier article on ‘German Political Economy,” 
to which I have before referred. 

(2) Fortnightly Review for July, 1874. 
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leaving things alone. No English economist quite kept step with 
Bastiat in this direction: still all agreed in opposing governmental 
interference ; and the writers before John Mill were perhaps fairly 
regarded as giving a general approval to the unmodified results 
of the economic laws that they expounded. No doubt serious 
obstacles to this view were presented by Malthus’s theory of popula- 
tion, and by Ricardo’s arguments to prove that the interests of 
labourers might be opposed to the introduction of machinery, and 
the interests of landlords to agricultural improvements: however, in 
spite of this, the well-educated and well-to-do part of the community 
retained a comfortable sense that Political Economy gave them—as 
Cairnes put it—‘‘a handsome ratification of the existing form of 
society as approximately perfect.” This pleasing impression was 
somewhat rudely disturbed by John Mill’s treatise; the respectful 
sympathy with which it described socialistic systems, its suggestions 
of extensive interference with the tenure of land and with freedom 
of bequest, its startling announcements of the oppression of women, 
above all, the general conviction which it tended to produce in 
ardent minds that the existing condition of the working classes is 
intolerable and must in one way or another be altogether changed— 
all this was far from agreeable to many enlightened Liberals who 
were reading the Sophismes Economiques with delight, and triumph- 
ing in the recent victory of Free Trade. Hence murmurs naturally 
arose, that Mill had corrupted the pure fount of economic doctrine 
with Socialism, Comtism, and other pernicious sentimentalisms : 
murmurs which have been more loudly expressed since his death, and 
especially since the publication of his Autobiography, in which he 
half accepts the designation of Socialist. But I conceive that 
such objections have been directed solely against the ethical or 
practical element in his teaching, and not at all against any diver- 
gence from Ricardo in his purely economic statements and reason- 
ings. No Ricardian, so far as I know, has ever attempted to restore 
and defend the errors and crudities of statement which Mill 
respectfully stripped off particular doctrines of his master; or has 
protested against the new limitations with which he hedged in the 
general application of the Ricardian method. Indeed, as Mr. Cliffe 
Leslie says, the amount of difference in purely economic doctrine 
between Ricardo and Mill is commonly underrated ; on account of 
the tender regard for his master’s reputation which led the latter to 
conceal or explain away as much as possible the defects that he 
corrected.' Fortunately most of Mill’s chief disciples have shown 

(1) As Mr. Leslie has not illustrated his statement, I may perhaps notice one 
example of fundamental importance. Mill clearly implies (B. III., c. xv. § 2) that 
Ricardo distinguished between a “ measure” and a “ regulator” of value, and regarded 
labour as constituting the latter and not the former. A careful perusal of c. i. and c. xx. 


of Ricardo’s treatise will, I think, convince any one that he confounded the two notions. 
VOL, XXY. NS. Y¥ 
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themselves quite free from this amiable weakness—there can be no 
doubt of their willingness to sacrifice the “amicus Plato” for the 
sake of the “‘magis amica veritas”—so that the unrivalled popularity . 
of Mill’s book presents no sort of barrier in the way of further 
development of his doctrine. 

Such development, if it comes, will no doubt be partly due toa 
more full and careful use of induction. There is no reasonable 
adherent of the @ priori method who will not welcome any carefully 
established generalisation from facts, which conflicts with the results of 
received deductive reasonings ; as affording, like residual phenomena 
in chemistry, a valuable source of improvement in theory. At the 
same time I am inclined to think that the most important progress 
in theoretical economics has been and will be derived from an 
exercise of thought which is not strictly deductive or inductive, as 
these terms are commonly used; and which the antithesis between 
deduction and induction, as sharpened and emphasized by Mr. Leslie, 
has an unfortunate tendency to obscure. I mean the process which is 
sometimes called Analysis, sometimes Interpretation, of facts ; that is, 
the application to concrete facts of such general conceptions, in a con- 
dition of adequate clearness and definiteness, as may fix the most 
important characteristics of the facts, and present them permanently 
to the mind in their true relations. In the common talk about 
sociological “observation,” ‘“ generalisation,’ and “ induction,” the 
importance of this process is apt to be overlooked ; it is tacitly sup- 
posed to be as easy to observe and collect the facts on which econo- 
mical conclusions have to be based, as it is to notice and tabulate the 
colours and shapes of flowers and insects. But the truth is, that in 
dealing with a subject-matter of which the scientifically important 
characteristics are not directly presented to the mind through the 
senses, it is very difficult for any one to see clearly what others have 
not seen before him, however plain it may appear when it has once been 
pointed out ; such “seeing” is the fruit either of prolonged and patient 
reflection, or of an intellectual originality that amounts to genius. It 
seems to me that this intellectual penetration, this power of seeing in 
known and familiar facts what when once apprehended is too plain to 
need formal proof, was the most characteristic excellence of Adam 
Smith’s mind ; and I would suggest as a ¢ertium quid in reference to 
the historical controversy between Mr. Lowe and Mr. Leslie, that 
the most valuable part of Adam Smith’s work, both in the Wealth of 
Nations and in the Theory of Moral Sentiments, lay rather in what I 
have called Analysis than in either Deduction or Induction, as Mr. 
Leslie seems to use the terms. There is still much scope for the 
exercise of analytical penetration in the more difficult and compli- 
cated departments of economics ; but it is a gift which cannot be got 
by merely seeing the need of it. Meanwhile, in default of any 
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special gift, something may be gained by a more thorough reflection 
on the fundamental notions by means of which we think and reason 
-about economic facts; by considering more carefully the character- 
istics of things already known and familiar, even without any more 
extensive or accurate information than we already possess. 

In short, I desire a reform in the department of Economic Defini- 
tion, before we come to demonstration. For, in spite of all that has 
been written, by authors of deserved repute, on the place of Defini- 
tion in Economic Science, it still seems to me that this introductory 
part of the study is rarely treated from such a point of view as would 
enable us to derive the maximum of instruction from it. The 
economists who have given most attention to the matter seem to me 
commonly to fall into two opposite errors at the same time. They 
underrate the importance of seeking for the best definition of each 
cardinal term, and they overrate the importance of finding it. For 
the truth is—as most readers of Plato know, only it is a truth difficult 
to retain and apply—that what we gain by discussing a definition is 
often but slightly represented in the superior fitness of the formula 
that we ultimately adopt: it consists chiefly in the greater clearness 
and fullness in which the characteristics of the matter to which the 
formula refers, have been brought before the mind in the process of 
seeking for it. While we are apparently aiming at definitions of 
terms, our attention should be really fixed on distinctions and rela- 
tions of fact. These latter, or what we are concerned to know, con- . 
template and as far as possible arrange and systematize ; and in sub- 
jects where we cannot present them to the mind in orderly fullness 
by the exercise of the organs of sense, there is no way of surveying 
them so convenient as that of reflecting on our use of common terms. 
And this reflective contemplation is naturally stimulated by the 
effort to define ; but when the process has been fully performed, when 
the distinctions and relations of fact have been clearly apprehended, 
the final question as to the mode in which they should be represented 
in a definition is really—what the whole discussion appears to super- 
ficial readers—a question about words. Hence in comparing dif- 
ferent definitions our aim should be far less to decide which we 
ought to adopt, than to apprehend and duly consider the grounds on 
which each has commended itself to reflective minds. We shall 
generally find that each writer has noted some relation, some resem- 
blance or difference, which others have overlooked; and we shall gain 
in completeness, and often in precision, of view by following him in 
his observations, whether or not we follow him in his conclusions. 

But again, in saying that the final question is about words, I 
do not at all mean to depreciate its importance, or to justify a care- 
less treatment of it. No doubt if our view of the subject is tolerably 
complete, and our notions clear and precise, it is of secondary 
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importance what verbal tools we use in reasoning, so long as we use 
them consistently ; but this secondary importance is sufficiently 
great to claim our most careful consideration. There seem to be two 
conditions which it is on different grounds desirable that a definition 
should satisfy as far as possible ; but we should bear in mind that we 
frequently cannot satisfy either completely—still less both together. 
In the first place, we should keep as closely as we can to the common 
use of language: otherwise we are not only exposed to the danger 
of being misunderstood by others, through the force of habitual usage 
overcoming the impression produced by express definition ; but we 
further run serious risk of being inconsistent with ourselves, on 
account of the similar effect of habit on our own minds. Secondly, 
our definitions should be carefully adapted to the doctrine that we 
have to expound ; so that we may avoid as far as possible the con- 
tinual use of qualifying epithets and phrases. In aiming at the first 
of these results, we should not forget that common usage may be 
inconsistent ; on the other hand, we should not hastily assume that 
this is the case. Economists have sometimes missed the useful 
lessons which common thought has to teach, by deciding prematurely 
that a word is used in two or more distinct senses, and thus omitting 
to notice the common link of meaning that connects them. Still, it 
will of course often happen that we cannot fit a word for scientific 
use without cutting off some part of its ordinary signification ; while 
yet more often we find that in attempting to give the requisite 
precision to common terms, we have to raise questions which are not 
raised in ordinary thought, and to which therefore it is illusory to 
suppose that common usage gives even an implicit answer. Again, 
in trying to fulfil the second condition, we must remember that, 
dealing as we are with facts whose relations of resemblance and 
difference are highly complex, we may often require to classify them 
somewhat differently for the purposes of different inquiries ; and that 
hence a definition which would be most suitable for one investigation 
will require some modification to render it convenient for another. 
Economists have frequently found this; and have been content to 
meet the difficulty by using the same word with slight differences of 
meaning. This seems to me the best course to adopt, provided the 
change is clearly stated and kept before the reader’s mind. I find, 
however, that even careful writers have been too much inclined to 
slur over the differences of meaning, and keep them in the back- 
ground, especially when they are not considerable in amount: 2 
procedure which dangerously tends to encourage looseness of thought. 

I have spoken once or twice of the importance of making our 
thought precise. I do not mean that we should necessarily aim at 
quantitative exactness in our statements of economic laws. I quite 
agree with the writers (such as Cairnes) who have warned us against 
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the futility of such attempts. But the more inevitable it is that our 
conclusions should be merely rough and approximate, the more im- 
portant it becomes that we should be thoroughly aware when and 
how far they are wanting in exactness; and in order that we may 
be aware of this, we should make our conceptions as precise as 
possible, even when we cannot make our statements so. Only in 
this way can we keep before our minds the inadequacy of our know- 
ledge of particulars to supply answers to the questions which our 
general notions lead us to ask. And if, as is sometimes the case, 
even our general conceptions cannot be reduced to perfect exactness ; 
it is still desirable that we should know why this is the case, and 
what obstacles the fact presents to our efforts to think precisely about 
it. This precaution seems to me to have been specially neglected by 
economists. Most of the objects about which they reason are con- 
ceived as possessing definite quantity. Yet (e.g.) some of the most 
eminent of them have not always seen that it is impossible to think 
definitely of the quantity of any aggregate of diverse elements, 
except so far as these elements admit of being reduced to a common 
quantitative standard; and that unless this is done, when we speak 
of such an aggregate as having increased or decreased in amount, 
or of something else as “varying in proportion to” it, we are 
using words to which there are necessarily no definite thoughts 
corresponding. 

My readers probably feel that they will be better able to judge of 
the importance of these general considerations, when they have seen 
some specimens of their application. I propose therefore to illustrate 
them by taking one or two of the cardinal terms of Political Economy, 
and discussing these upon the principles above laid down. 

There is some dispute as to which is the most fundamental concep- 
tion of Political Economy. Some writers hold that it is Value ; while 
the received view in England is that it is Wealth. In some respects 
this latter notion, as being more concrete and complex, is better 
adapted to illustrate both the difficulties and the instructiveness of 
the process of Definition. Since, however, it is also the received 
view in England that Wealth should be defined by the characteristic 
of possessing Value, it is our logical duty to begin by attempting to 
get a precise conception of this characteristic. 

The first point we observe is that economists have usually followed 
Adam Smith in noticing an “ obvious ambiguity in the term value ;” 
which—I am quoting from Mill'—*“in one of its senses signifies 
usefulness, in another, power of purchasing ; ” or, in Adam Smith’s 
language, value in use and value in exchange. Mill goes on to 
explain that value in use is the extreme limit of value in exchange: 
but he does not expressly try to explain the ambiguity that he 


(1) Political Eccnomy, III., c. i. § 2. | 
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points out; he does not ask himself why the term value should have 
in common usage two meanings so apparently distinct as useful- 
ness and power of purchasing. And yet the answer is not only 
obvious,’ but it gives an insight into the meaning of Exchange Value, 
which might have saved Ricardo and others from serious errors: in 
fact, this is a case in which economists have missed important in- 
struction by paying too little deference to common thought. What 
do we mean when we speak of a man setting value on, or attach- 
ing value to, things to which the idea of exchange is inapplicable 
—whether this inapplicability be due to circumstances isolating the 
man, as, for instance, if we think of Robinson Crusoe on his island; 
or to the fact that no one else would buy the things, as in the case 
of old letters and other memorials, knowledge of various kinds, &c. ? 
We do not, I think, mean exactly that the things are useful to him; 
though no doubt they are useful, that is, they satisfy or prevent some 
desire which is or would be felt in the absence of them. But we 
mean that the man would give something to gain or keep them. This 
something may be some useful material thing, or it may be 
labour of some kind; the primary notion of value leaves this quite 
indefinite, provided only the giving of the thing or labour would 
not occur unless there were something to be got or kept by it. Thus 
it appears that the notion of value in use is much nearer to that 
of exchange value than economists have ever expressly recog- 
nised ; although in conceiving it we may completely abstract any 
idea of exchange, we cannot abstract the notion of some other thing 
presented as a possible alternative for the thing valued. 

At the same time, when we speak of the value of any thing, 
we no doubt have most commonly in view the exchange value: we 
mean that people in general would give something for it; that it 
could be sold for something in open market. If we only wanted a 
qualitative definition of the common notion of value, we need not 
press our inquiries beyond this; we need not go on to ask «hat 
it is that people in general would give in exchange. But if we 
use the notion quantitatively, as we commonly do, and as we require 
to do for the purposes of economic science; if we think of a thing 
A as having more or less value than a thing B, we must mean 
that people in general will give for A more or less of the same kind 
of thing as that which they are supposed to give for B. That is, we 
require a standard of value. And further, if we make our quantita- 
tive comparison precise, and think of one thing as being (e.g.) twice 
as valuable as another, we necessarily imply what economists call a 
“perfect market,” in which there cannot be two prices for the same 
thing at the same time. It is worth while to lay stress on this; 


(1) It is implicitly given by Mill in the passage from which I have quoted; but he 
fails to eee the full bearing of his own statements. 
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because there are some persons who are inclined to reject the 
notion of a perfect market as having no application to fact, while 
yet they make with perfect confidence precise statements about 
exchange value. But if their notion of value has its ordinary 
implicit reference to people in general, such statements cannot 
possibly have any meaning except on the supposition of a perfect 
market. So long as this market is thought of at a particular place 
and time, the conception of a standard of value presents no difficulty. 
Obviously, any thing we choose will serve for a standard ; for if cloth 
(e.g.) will sell in open market for more of one thing than linen, it 
will sell for more of any other thing. 

But a perplexity arises when we compare the values of the same 
thing at different times, and speak of things increasing or 
decreasing in value. For here we must refer, if we think with 
perfect quantitative precision, to a standard of value that does not 
vary relatively to the rest of valuable things; since we do not 
think a thing more valuable because it will sell for more of some- 
thing that has grown cheaper. But if the other elements of the 
aggregate of valuable things are continually varying in value rela- 
tively to each other, as is actually the case, can we possibly find such 
a standard? Can we even definitely conceive it ? 

To meet this difficulty three quite different courses have been 
suggested by different economists of repute, as follows. 

(1) Cairnes* has no doubt that when in discussing an advance in 
the price of butcher’s meat, we speak of meat having risen or of 
money having fallen in value, ‘obviously there is a tacit reference 
to the causes on which value depends: and the question really raised 
is not strictly as to the change in the exchange value of meat and 
money, but as to the cause or causes which have produced the change. 
If we believe that the change is traceable to a cause primarily affect- 
ing meat, we say that meat has risen in value,’ &c. Now I think 
this view at least doubtful, when considered as an interpretation of 
ordinary thought. I think we should commonly speak of a thing as 
having fallen in value, when we found that it had fallen relatively 
to all other things, even though we might know the change to be 
due to causes affecting primarily these other things. But I do not 
wish to decide this point dogmatically ; indeed it seems to me unim- 
portant, and perhaps futile, to try to do so; since the issue raised 
perhaps takes us beyond the range within which common thought 
has really worked. It more concerns us to observe that Cairnes’s 
suggestion does not really meet the difficulty above stated, of giving 
quantitative precision to our notion of a change in value. For if we 
ask, how much anything has changed in value, we require, on 
Cairnes’s view, to measure the causes primarily affecting its value. 

(1) Some Leading Principles, Part I., c. i.§ 1. 
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But since these causes are diverse and heterogeneous (for the change 
may be due either to an alteration in the supply of the article or in 
the intensity of demand for it, which latter again may be variously 
caused), I do not see how we can find a common measure for them 
except by measuring the effect which they produce: which is just 
what we find difficult. 

(2) Nor does Mill help us any more. In fact he altogether 
deprecates the attempt to think of a thing rising or falling in value 
relatively to things in general. ‘A measure of value,” he says, “is 
impossible.” He would confine economic investigation, under this 
head, to changes in a thing’s value considered relatively to some 
other specified commodity. 

This is doubtless a safe course to adopt, and I should agree that it 
is only to problems of this latter class that we can hope to find a per- 
fectly precise answer. At the same time I think we should try to 
give as definite a meaning as possible to a problem so commonly 
proposed and so highly interesting as ‘‘ whether the general purchas- 
ing power of a thing has risen or fallen.” And I am confirmed in 
this view by finding, as we shall presently see, that Mill’s account of 
wealth implicitly assumes that the problem can be solved. 

(3) The difficulty of solving it has been carefully stated by Pro- 
fessor Jevons.' He states that, having examined the changes in the 
prices of commodities generally between two dates, we may say that 
gold has fallen in value, ‘‘ however various and contrary the altera- 
tions of prices, provided those rising preponderate in a certain way 
over those falling. It must be confessed, however, that the exact mode 
in which preponderance of rising or falling prices ought to be determined 
is involved in doubt. Ought we to take all articles on an equal 
footing in the determination? Ought we to give most weight to 
those which are least intrinsically variable in value? Ought we to 
give additional weight to articles according to their importance, and 
the total quantities bought and sold ?”’ 

“The question,” he adds, “seems to be one that no writer has 
attempted to decide—nor can I attempt to decide it.” 

I am sensible of the temerity of rushing in where Professor Jevons 
has declined to tread. Still, I should venture to propose the follow- 
ing measure, as affording the best quantitative interpretation of the 
common notion of increase (or decrease) in value of gold, when used 
absolutely, or relatively to things in general. We should take the 
total amounts of all commodities actually sold at the time from which 
we start—within a year, or other period sufficiently large to allow 
for the different amounts bought at different seasons—and then 
compute the price of this aggregate amount at the old and the new 
rates. The ratio of the decrease (or increase) to the old aggregate 


(1) See his pamphlet on a “ Serious Fall in the Value of Gold” (1863). 
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price may be taken as the measure of increase (or decrease) in the 
value or general purchasing power of gold. And similarly, of 
course, we might estimate the changes in value of any other article. 

This measure seems to me on the whole satisfactory, although I 
admit that there are objections to it. For, firstly, there is inevitably 
some arbitrariness in effecting a correspondence in quality between 
commodities of the same kind and sold under the same name at 
different periods. And, secondly, there is an obvious source of error 
in the omission of the new commodities which the development of 
the industrial arts is continually producing: since so far as these are 
substitutes for the old commodities, the use of them affects the demand 
for, and therefore probably the price of, the latter. Allowance may 
be made for this error, so far as we perceive it: still, it must be 
evident that any comparison made between times very remote from 
each other can hardly have evea approximate exactness. 

Similar obstacles stand in the way of our obtaining definite results, 
when we compare the different values of gold (or any other ware) in 
different countries at the same time: and they can only be partially 
overcome, by a method similar to that just explained, even if the two 
countries consume to a great extent the same kinds of commodities. 

One point of some importance still remains to be determined. 
Ought we, in such a list of commodities as has been proposed, to 
include services as well as material things? To do so might make 
a considerable difference in our result; since a general rise might 
conceivably occur in the wages of labour, without sensibly affecting 
the value of gold relatively to material things in general. Should 
we in such a case say that gold had fallen in value or not? It does 
not seem to me scientifically important whether we answer this ques- 
tion negatively or affirmatively, provided we know definitely how we 
answer it; but it is probably most convenient, and most in accord- 
ance with usage, to consider value in relation to material commodities 
cnly. Though perhaps Malthus is right in saying that under such 
circumstances we should consider its purchasing power to have altered; 
and it might be advantageous to recognise and adopt for scientific 
use this distinction between the terms “value”? and “purchasing 
power.” 

Let us now pass to consider partially the definition of Wealth. 
Space prevents me from dealing at present with all the questions 
that have to be raised before this definition can be completely 
settled ; I must therefore confine myself to such points as are 
closely related to the subject of the preceding discussion. 

Though the notion of Wealth is really harder to define than that 
of Value, as being more concrete ; for that very reason it seems easier 
to the untrained mind, as being more familiar. Hence a writer who 
sets out elaborately to define it is liable to be at least secretly charged 
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by his readers with superfluous subtlety. To avoid this charge it 
will be well to begin by clearly stating the scientific purposes for 
which we require an exact definition of Wealth. Ina great part of 
Political Economy we do not need it at all; as for instance in treating 
the Theory of Exchange of wares, foreign or domestic ; since here we 
are always concerned with particular kinds of wealth, considered in 
relation to other kinds. But in order to give precision to our 
inquiries respecting the growth and distribution of national wealth, 
we have to make our general notion of wealth as exact as possible. 
If we are to compare the amounts of wealth possessed by different 
classes and nations, or by the same class or nation at different times, 
we must have a measure of wealth; and if an exact measure be 
unattainable, we ought at least to know how far we can approximate 
to exactness. 

To save time, it will be convenient to take a received definition of 
the term and consider its suitability to our requirements. Mill 
proposes to define wealth as “‘useful and agreeable things possessing 
exchange value.’ He afterwards adds, with a reluctance only too 
justifiable, the characteristic of materiality; and this I shall at 
present accept, reserving for a future paper the serious objections 
that may be brought against it. If this qualification be admitted, 
the important question that remains is whether we should limit the 
term wealth to things possessing exchange value, or whether we 
should include other useful things as well. 

There are weighty reasons for the more extended use. When we 
ask how rich a man is, we commonly conceive ourselves to be 
inquiring about his command over the material means of well-being. 
No doubt most of these means, in a civilised community, are appro- 
priated and possess exchange value ; but there are always some that 
are not; and, what is more important, there are some which, as 
civilisation progresses, tend to become scarcer, and so to pass over 
from the class of unpurchased to that of purchased utilities. Now it 
seems contrary to common sense, and misleading in respect of the 
main purpose of our inquiry, to say that our wealth has increased 
because some useful things which we previously possessed have 
become valuable through their greater scarcity. And, indeed, Mr. 
Thornton * has shown effectively the kind of error that may thus be 
introduced, in comparing the average wealth possessed by members of 
the same social class at different periods of a country’s history. He 
points out that though an English peasant in the seventeenth century 
may have only had 5s. weekly wages, he often enjoyed also a rent- 
free site for his cottage, taken from the neighbouring waste, and 
unpurchased grazing on the neighbouring common for cows, sheep, 


(1) Political Economy. Preliminary Remarks, p. 10; ef. first, Bk. I., c. iii. § 3. 
(2) On Labour. Book I. Introduction. 
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pigs, and poultry. Surely (it may be said) we should take these 
things into account, no less than changes in the value of money, in 
comparing his share of wealth with that of the agricultural labourer 
of our own time. The danger of overlooking such unpurchased 
utilities cannot be denied. ut, as before said, what is important is 
that we should somehow take notice of any relevant facts that we are 
in danger of overlooking, not necessarily that we refer to them in 
our definitions. And it seems to me still best to confine wealth to 
things that have exchange value, on two grounds. First, this is on 
the whole most in accordance with common thought; for though by 
such limitation we incur the paradox just pointed out, we should commit 
amore flagrant violation of usage if we included in wealth all unpur- 
chased material utilities, as (e.g.) those of sunlight, air, rain-water. 
These latter are commonly recognised as sources of wealth; but they 
are never thought to be wealth itself. And secondly, the difficulty 
of obtaining any general measure of these unpurchased utilities 
seems insuperable ; so that our notion of “amount of wealth ”’ would 
have to remain altogether indefinite. 

But this leads us to ask how we are to measure wealth according 
to Mill’s narrower definition. As I before hinted, Mill’s treatment 
of this question is hardly satisfactory.: He holds, as we saw, that a 
measure of exchange value applicable at different times is impossible. 
Yet he speaks of the growth of a country’s wealth as though there 
were no difficulty in measuring the aggregates of wealth possessed 
by a country; and he could not propose to measure such aggregates 
by their utility, or by the amount of matter they contained ; how 
then can they possibly be measured except by their exchange value ? 
Obviously we require, for precise estimates of changes in amount of 
wealth, such a permanent standard of value as we have just been 
trying to obtain; and whatever inexactness is unavoidable in this 
standard, should be recognised as affecting our measurements of the 
growth of wealth. I may further observe, that if we were to adopt 
Cairnes’s interpretation of the common notion of an unvarying stand- 
ard of value ; that is, if we were to mean by such a standard something 
whose changes in value relatively to other things were always due to 
causes primarily affecting those other things; we should be met by 
an awkward paradox, somewhat similar to the paradox that we have 
already noticed in defining Wealth, being due to the same inverse 
relation between Value and Utility. For if any kind of wealth be 
produced more cheaply, its value, as measured by such a standard, 
would fall proportionally; and it might easily happen that the 
increase in the number of valuable articles caused by such a dis- 
covery would be accompanied by a decrease in its total value. But 
surely it would offend common sense to say that a country’s wealth 
was decreased by an increase in the number of valuable articles of 
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any one kind possessed by it, without any decrease in articles of any 
other kind. This difficulty, however, is avoided, so far as the total 
wealth of a country is concerned, by adopting the method of recti- 
fying our standard of value that was suggested in the previous 
section. For, according to that method, the fall in the price of any 
ware caused by improvements in production would be compensated 
in the total estimate, since the consequent slight rise in the value of 
the currency would be recognised and allowed for. 

It should be observed, however, that this mode of measuring 
wealth is still open to a theoretical objection similar in principle to 
the above. For it is conceivable that the improvement in productive 
processes should be carried so far as entirely to annihilate the ex- 
change value of some species of ware, and so to cause it to be no 
longer included in the aggregate of wealth as above defined. I do 
not, however, suppose that any kind of useful material product has 
ever actually thus passed over from the class of purchased to that of 
unpurchased utilities. Hence I do not think this constitutes a valid 
reason against defining wealth by the characteristic of possessing 
exchange value ; provided we bear in mind the hypothetical conditions 
under which wealth (so defined) may increase in inverse ratio to 
material utilities. 

There is, however, one exceptional case in which I should propose 
to vary the measure of wealth. This case is constituted by the 
existence of material products which, from their special adaptation to 
certain unique uses, could not possibly be transferred without losing 
most of their utility, and therefore of their value. For instance, the 
Tlouses of Parliament in public auction would probably not fetch more 
than the merest fraction of what it cost to erect them. In such cases 
it is quite possible that the normal correspondence may exist between 
Expense of Production and Utility of Product, while yet exchange 
value may be altogether disproportionate to either. Hence we ought, 
I think, to take as our measure of the wealth invested in such things, 
not the price at which they would sell if they had to be sold, but the 
price at which they could be reproduced, so far as we should desire to 
reproduce them. I add the last clause because there are some suffi- 
ciently expensive structures in London which ought, I think, to 
count for very little in estimating the wealth of the metropolis. 
However, the point is not of much practical importance. 


Henry Sipewick. 
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WniLe the most arduous problems of an Afghan expedition are 
but now beginning to present themselves; while it is doubtful 
whether, in the interests of peace and order, we may not be forced 
to violate the promises solemnly given to the Afghan people ; while 
we are awaiting, full of martial anticipation, tidings of the result 
of an ultimatum that has been sent to a native chief in South 
Africa—the aspect of the Eastern Question in Asia Minor is not 
entirely satisfactory. The point which has been reached here is of 
the same critical importance as in Afghanistan. If we must deter- 
mine without delay what we intend to do with our new Indian 
province, so we must decide in a very little while what the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention of last year isto mean. The miscarriage of the 
Cyprus experiment is now manifestly complete. The harbour which 
Lord Beaconsfield told us was one of the first natural ports in the 
world, and was capable of containing the whole of the Mediterranean 
squadron, is pronounced, by the experienced judgment of Mr. T. 
Brassey, to be barely adequate for the purposes of a coaling station. 
The climate of the island is little more salubrious in the winter 
than in the summer. Our jurisdiction over it is imperfectly recog- 
nised, is even denied, by the authorities of the Porte, and, as a 
consequence, none of the capital which was counted on has been 
expended for the benefit of the population, and the teeming soil 
remains untouched by the steam ploughs of Lord Sandon’s sanguine 
vision. All this must be profoundly mortifying to the aspiring 
pretorians who know of no other standard of worth than success ; 
and Sir Garnet Wolseley, now that the effervescence of excitement 
has passed off, must be disposed to regret the way in which he 
satisfied the necessity that he had himself done not a little to create, 
and accepted the Cyprus command. On the adjoining mainland 
matters do not wear a more promising look. The fact can no longer 
be blinked, that, unless we (are willing to execute it upon con- 
ditions which it scarcely seems credible that any government 
should propose to the English. people, the Anglo-Turkish Conven- 
tion, so far as Asia Minor is concerned, must lapse into a dead 
letter. As was confessed by the Standard, the reply made by 
the Porte in the correspondence published at the beginning of the 
year to Lord Salisbury’s demands is in its way conclusive. The 
Sultan’s Government cannot, with the best will in the world, under- 
take the reforms pressed on it by the British Cabinet, for the simple 
but sufficient reason that these reforms cost money, and that the 
Turkish Treasury has no available funds. With this answer the 
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English Government must remain satisfied, unless, indeed, it is pre- 
pared to furnish the Porte with the indispensable assistance. But 
can it be supposed that her Majesty’s Ministers would think further 
of jeopardising their political existence by the proposal of a new 
Turkish subsidy or loan? On that point the teaching of the 
abortive Rhodope Vote may be considered sufficient evidence. The 
alternative, then, is the practical cancelling of the most important part 
of the clandestine compact designed last year to cover the Berlin 
surrender, unless, indeed, the money, as is dimly rumoured in 
ministerial circles, will be forthcoming from other quarters. What 
amount of real meaning, or whether there may be any meaning at 
all in the suggestions thus vaguely put forward, it is difficult to say. 
It isan undoubted fact that the Hebrew financiers who have turned 
the chronic insolvency of the Khedive to such marvellously good 
account, and who, according to the latest accounts of Messrs. Roths- 
child’s meditated action, shrewdly perceive that the Egyptian game 
is up, have their eye at the present moment somewhat keenly fixed 
on Jerusalem. Already one hears of financial possibilities in which 
the Holy City, the Syrian littoral, and Asia Minor are interested. 
Who shall say that we may not be destined shortly to witness a new 
irruption of money-changers into the Temple ? 

For Continental states the Eastern question has just now but a 
languid interest. Though the special treaty between Austria and 
the Porte is not yet signed, there is no doubt that a definite under- 
standing has been arrived at, or that Austria is at the present 
moment in perfect accord on the subject of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
with Germany on the one hand, and Russia on the other. Even 
English Cabinet Ministers have considered it discreet to be silent on 
the progress of the International Commission in Eastern Roumelia; 
and it is indeed plain that this body, although it has survived by 
more than four months the date formally fixed for its dissolution, has 
done nothing. The election of a Bulgarian prince, an event which 
will have taken place before these pages are published, will not alter 
the situation, and no change can be expected till the time comes for 
the evacuation of Bulgarian territory by the Russian troops. That 
order cannot be preserved, or in other words that the artificial line 
of demarcation between “the two Bulgarias ” cannot be preserved, 
unless the soldiers of the Czar are succeeded by the armed force of 
some other nation or nations, is a fact patent to all; and the question 
is how this new contingent is to be composed—to what extent and in 
what proportions it is to be international? Meanwhile we are not 
without some evidence as to the feclings of those who are principally 
concerned in this matter—the Bulgarians themselves. Here are the 


words of a Bulgarian document, which has the stamp of national 
authenticity :— 
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‘««The Russians have done a great deal for us; they have opened the way for 
our freedom, but they cannot teach us constitutional government; and if 
Europe would only come forward now in a common-sense, practical manner, 
and help us to establish our nationality upon a firm and intelligent basis, we 
should never look to the Czar again for assistance or direction.” 


Few people, we suppose, can read these lines without a secret feeling 
that somehow or other England has missed an opportunity, and 
without, it may be, mentally contrasting what France has done 
towards Greece, with what England has not done towards the tribes 
of the Balkan peninsula. 

The record of the policy adopted by France towards the Hellenic 
claims is contained in M. Waddington’s circular to the French 
ambassadors in the different European capitals, published at the 
beginning of the year, while its operative results may be witnessed 
in the negotiations which are at the present moment in progress 
between the Greek and Turkish Commissioners for settling the 
rectification of the Greek frontier. It is not surprising that this 
document, which may be regarded as the symbol of the re-assertion 
of the influence of France in the councils of Europe, should have 
given unqualified pleasure to the French people. Nor is it the only 
circumstance which has been regarded as cause of national gratifica- 
tion. The result of the senatorial elections on the 5th of the 
month, and the monument of a republic consolidated and strength- 
ened by the vote of the Chamber of Deputies fifteen days later, are 
accepted as further securities for French prosperity and power. The 
only criticism which need be passed on these events is, that the 
present régime in France is inevitably felt to be provisional. 
Sooner or later there must be a coincidence of responsibility with 
power. It would, indeed, not be a healthy, because it would 
be a permanently artificial, state of things, were it otherwise. 
The problem of the future is, What will M. Gambetta do when to 
power he adds office? The speculation of the present is, Does M. 
Gambetta disavow his candidature for office because he fears defeat 
or dreads victory ?—in other words, because he shrinks from the 
consequences, real or imaginary, of a policy of which, in office, he 
would probably have to become the instrument ? 

Naturally attention has been drawn to the difference of internal 
condition between Republican France and the two empires against 
both of which she has been pitted in war. Nihilism is not the 
gravest symptom discernible in Russia, nor the worst evil from 
which she suffers. Like Socialism in Germany, the further deve- 
lopment of which will infallibly aggravate the inveterate political 
maladies of the northern empire, Nihilism is the creature of a crush- 
ing misery produced by a grinding militarism. But the very fact 
that in Russia the masses are less educated than in Germany, and 
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therefore less keenly sensible of deprivations, causes Socialism to be 
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more of a menace than Nihilism. The earnest, resolute, yet tem- § n 
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ganda which has for an object the reduction of society to its 
primitive atoms. In Germany the Socialistic scare has been illus- 
trated by the promulgation of a violent measure which all 
European opinion has agreed to condemn. It is announced 
that Prince Bismarck has so far recognised his mistake as to have 
decided on withdrawing his Parliamentary gagging Dill, and to 
leave the initiative in the matter of any legislation of that kind to be 
taken by the Chamber. Nor will it be strange if that should prove the 
case. There have already been manifestations of disapproval of the 
measure among those who have hitherto shown themselves as me- 
chanically faithful supporters of Prince Bismarck and his government 
as the majority which follow Lord Beaconsfield in the English Parlia- 
ment. The condemnation which Prince Bismarck’s bill has received 
amongst Englishmen has been attributed, it is impossible to think 
seriously, to British jealousy of German commerce. 

Only in one respect can there be traced any similarity between 
the contemporary history of Germany and England. In both 
countries there prevails a commercial and industrial distress which, 
if not absolutely unparalleled, is yet extreme. In both has this 
distress culminated in a demand for measures which, whatever the 
difference of name that they bear in England and Germany, is in 
each instance radically the same. The initiative which Prince Bis- 
marck has taken in lending the sanction of his name to a policy of 
Protection has been followed by the cry here in favour of 
Reciprocity. Here incidentally it may be mentioned, that we 
have witnessed in the course of the past month, and that we 
have probably not yet seen the last of, an agitation which, though 
the evil-omened word be suppressed, has for its object nothing more 
nor less than protection pure and simple. The times are bad. West- 
end tradesmen endeavour to make both ends meet by charging ex- 
orbitant prices, and by exacting payment from ready-money cus- 
tomers of interest on the debts of their credit patrons. The former 
class of buyers have become aware of the fact, and are betaking them- 
selves to co-operative stores. The example set in Toad Lane, Roch- 
dale, has long since been followed in Victoria Street, Westminster. 
The claims of the shopkeepers seem to be, first, that the civil and 
military servants of the Crown shall not be allowed to supply the 
general public with goods; secondly, that if they trade at all, they 
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shall not be allowed the prestige and advantage of trading in the 
name of a great service of the State; thirdly, that they shall not be 
exempted from the payment of the ordinary imposts and taxes of 
.traders. In answer to this last demand, it may be pointed out that as 
a matter of fact the Army and Navy Stores do pay income-tax, and 
though, as appears from a statement made in the Zimes of January 
23rd from a Commissioner of Income Tax, the Civil Service Stores are 
released from that onerous impost. As regards the general character 
of the complaint of the tradesmen, it is enough to mention the very 
obvious fact that if shopkeepers will conduct their business upon the 
same principle as storekeepers, they will derive from it proportion- 
ately the same profits. The secret of the commercial success of the 
stores lies in the rapidity with which their money is turned over. 
Supposing a tradesman were to adopt the same tactics, inexorably re- 
fusing to give credit, and supposing that by ready-money dealing he 
could earn a profit of 24 per cent. per month, he would gain an 
annual profit of 30 per cent. per year. It is well known that there 
are in London some grocers who supply articles of the same 
quality and on the same terms as the stores—save that the trades- 
men undertake the conveyance of goods to all customers.’ What 
is the consequence? ‘The business done at these shops is immense, 
and no one who has ever frequented them would think of going to 
the stores for grocery. When the shopkeepers ask the Government 
to “put down the stores,’ they do in effect ask to be protected 
against the consequences of their own vicious system of trading. 
One thing, and one only, they may fairly expect—that these stores, 
being trading corporations, shall in each instance pay the same 
income-tax and other duties in proportion as the shopkeepers do. 

It is not necessary to restate here the familiar and conclusive 
arguments against reciprocity. The fallacy and delusion of this 
specious proposal have been well exposed by two public men of widely 
different modes of political thought, Mr. W. E. Forster and Mr. 
Chamberlain. Mr. Forster dwelt upon the proved absurdity of the 
belief that the imposition of a protective tariff against their 
exports to England, would move other nations to remove similar 
tariffs in the case of English goods. But the most specifically 
cogent argument against reciprocity was furnished by Mr. Cham- 
berlain. What is called reciprocity being now above all things 
retaliatory, it follows that, since it is the United States which sin 
chiefly against us in the matter of protective tariffs, it is in their 
case that the reciprocity experiment should first be made. Mr. 
Chamberlain invited his hearers to witness what the practical con- 
sequences of this experiment would be. Of seventy-seven millions of 
pounds’ worth of exports which we received from the United States 
in 1877—the returns of that year being the last available—two 
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millions’ worth consisted of tobacco. But is it possible to place any 
additional duty upon that already highly-taxed article, whether in the 
shape of cigar or as material for the pipe? Forty-one million pounds’ 
worth more of American goods consist of meat and corn. To regu- 
late the introduction of these by any duties would be to tax food, and 
to tax food would, in the present state of the country, be equivalent 
to inviting revolution. It is mainly the fact that bread can now be 
bought in many parts of England, notably in North Derbyshire and 
South Yorkshire, for a penny a pound, that is the best guarantee of 
continued domestic tranquillity. Then you cannot put a duty on 
corn or meat. There thus remain thirty-four million pounds’ worth 
of American imports to be dealt with. This residuum consists of 
thirty-one millions of raw materials, and three millions of manu- 
factured material. You cannot touch the raw material—cotton, for 
instance—for to do that would be to put a new difficulty in the way 
of the English manufacturer, That is to say, a reciprocity tariff 
would crown that edifice of disaster whose foundations over- pro- 
duction has laid. Then there are only three millions, out of the 
seventy-seven millions of our imports from the United States, on 
which it would be practicable to levy a reciprocitarian duty. But 
consider what would happen. The United States would retaliate by 
taxing still further our imports to them. Against the seventy-seven 
millions’ worth of articles sent to us in 1877 by the United States, 
the States received from us something like sixteen millions of our 
manufactures. Then for the sake of protecting yourselves against a 
paltry three millions of imports, you will endanger a trade to the 
tune of sixteen millions of your own manufactured exports! 

The responsibility of the Government for the condition of affairs, 
for which Reciprocity is the proffered cure, may be described in a 
very few words. No reasonable person has charged Ministers with 
being the prime cause of the existing distress. Ministers are 
answerable not for its inception but its continuance. Just as 
agriculture will not revive till all landlords are compelled to give 
money value for unexhausted improvements, so the spirit of com- 
mercial enterprise will not be renewed till confidence is restored, 
while confidence is absolutely impossible in view of the prolonged 
uncertainty of the political prospect. British interests are now 
involved, if they are not menaced, at two vital points—in Asia 
Minor and in Central Asia. In either part of the world circum- 
stances may arise at any moment entailing upon us fresh war. Yet 
the Government have thus far been silent as to the nature of these 
circumstances, and as to the magnitude of the responsibilities of which 
they consist. Let us pass on to the more purely financial blunders 
of her Majesty’s Government. How does the Government manage its 
floating debt ? On Friday, January 3, the Government went upon the 
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money market to renew its bills, and asked for tenders for £3,200,000 
of Treasury paper. ‘“ The amounts allotted,” said the Times of the 
next day, “were as follows, viz., in bills at three months £1,575,000, 
and in bills at six months £525,000.” In other words, the Govern- 
ment wanted just three and a quarter millions, and only succeeded 
in getting two and a quarter, of which a large portion came from 
France. Well may the Times remark on this transaction, “This is 
far from satisfactory borrowing, and it is obvious that the amount 
of these bills is getting too unwieldy for the market.’’ “The 
Government,” as Mr. Mundella said at Sheffield, ‘‘is in competition 
for a supply of cash with the business men of the country, and many 
aman cannot get his bills done because the Government is borrowing 
every shilling it can take of the money on the market.” Again, 
in the City article of the Daily News, January 21, we have a further 
proof of the false financial tactics of the administration :—“ Some of 
the Treasury Bills allotted a fortnight since have changed hands at 
24 per cent., thus leaving a great margin of profit to the original 
allottee, and showing that the Government (had their exigencies not 
been great at the time) might have benefited by the cheaper money 
market.” 

Naturally, consequent upon this commercial paralysis and mis- 
management, there have been, and are, serious disturbances in the 
labour market. It has been a month of strikes and rumours of 
strikes, and though in some eases, notably those of the Midland, 
the Great Northern, and the North-Eastern Railways, the men have 
confessed the superior power of the masters, in such vast industries 
as the coal and iron trades the strife is rather suppressed than 
terminated. Thus far the employers can only be congratulated on 
their attitude in a single instance, that in which they withdrew the 
absurd and inaccurate enumeration by the secretary of their asso- 
ciation of the reasons which induced them to order a return to the 
ten-hours system. The tendency of things remains almost uniformly 
bad. The representatives of capital display a resolution to press the 
advantage which the hardness of the times gives them to violent and 
reactionary extremes. Such a policy is certain sooner or later to 
recoil on those who now adopt it. Commerce and trade will after a 
time revive, the demand for labour will increase, the opportunity for 
exacting higher wages will present itself. At such a crisis as that 
through which we are now passing the rate of wages ultimately 
depends on the magnanimity of employers. But the day of the em- 
ployed will arrive, and unless their strength now is used wisely—for 
justice and mercy are in this matter the soundest wisdom—the 
masters may find refused to them that consideration which on pleas 
that are often the flimsiest imaginable, they deny to others. Happily 
there are exceptions to this profoundly deplorable rule. In many 
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industries, such as the woollen textile factories of Yorkshire, the 
minor trades of Birmingham, the boot and shoe trades, the relations 
established between the two parties, each of whom is equally neces- 
sary to production, are satisfactory. Nor is it to be denied that in 
the coal, iron, and cotton trades the employers have suffered losses 
unusually severe. The long absence of a demand sufficient to insure 
a profit, and the continued working of the mills in these barren 
times, have culminated in a process of exhaustion which may now 
be considered complete. 

Of all the various economical and industrial struggles of the 
period, that of which the railways are, or till very lately were, the 
scene, may have seemed to be of most immediate interest and im- 
portance to the general public. The steam locomotive is the visible 
and urgent necessity of daily existence. It is precisely because that 
is so that the railway companies on the one hand enjoy exceptional 
privileges, and their employés are subject to stringently exceptional 
penalties—working long hours, with the probability of a prosecution 
for homicide hanging over them if they relax their faculties or scamp 
their labours. Another reason why the condition of railways and all 
concerned in their management is a matter of special solicitude to 
the legislature, is that they constitute the great investment of the 
middle classes. Here, then, two objects naturally define themselves 
as those which should never be lost sight of by railway directors. 
Their first consideration should be the safety of the public using 
their lines; their second should be to secure a fair dividend for 
those who place in them the savings of their prosperous thrift. Now 
on the latter point it is perfectly plain that unnecessary and indefen- 
sible expenses are often incurred in railway management. We do not 
forget that in the first instance the companies have often been 
compelled to pay unreasonably high prices to the landowners 
through whose property the line has been laid, and have thus been 
in the position of men who commence life with a heavy first charge 
on all their earnings. But the companies have been mulcted in an 
equal degree by losses that have resulted from a policy that has been 
entirely of their own choosing. Low dividends and bad times gene- 
rally in the railway world have been for the most part the retributive 
consequence of reckless and unremunerative extension. Granting 
that these things have made reduction of expenditure necessary, the 
question is at what end of the scale reduction ought to begin. Will 
the railway directors tell us what is the total gain that they have 
effected by compelling the goods train guards to accept in one 
instance the trip system, and the signalmen and porters in other 
instances a reduction of a shilling per week, on the vague under- 
standing that wages are to be restored to their normal rate when 
the times are better? And this brings us to the former of the 
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two considerations suggested above—the duty which the com- 
panies owe to the public in the matter of promise of safety for life 
and limb. Even were it proved, whieh it is not, that retrenchment 
on the lowlier levels of their systems was imperative, or that the 
times were exceptionally bad—whereas the receipts of the com- 
panies have been higher during the present year than at corre- 
sponding periods of last year—it would remain to be shown that 
the companies could do this consistently with a proper regard 
for the hundreds and thousands of men and women who daily 
jeopardise their existence on their lines. Almost the very reverse 
has been demonstrated. The directors plead the expenditure involved 
in continuous brakes, and cite this fact as proof of their anxiety to 
guarantee passengers against possible perils. On the other hand, 
the work of railway employés, guards, signalmen, and others, needs 
some preliminary experience, and implies the continued strain of 
extreme and exhausting vigilance. They work longer hours than, 
perhaps, any other class of men in the labouring community, and 
their working during these hours is more acutely trying. Nor 
must it be forgotten, that not merely do railway employés take a 
point or two below what may be considered the market rate of 
wages, but that they do this on the implied understanding that their 
condition shall more or less be assimilated to that of domestic ser- 
vants, and that they shall be guaranteed something like fixity of 
tenure. 

In the South of Yorkshire and North Derbyshire coal trade it 
remains to be seen whether the men will accept the masters’ offer of 
arbitration. The date fixed for the final decision of the former is 
the 28th of January. The aspect of affairs at the present moment is 
certainly not hopeful. The masters are apparently determined to 
assert their right to the plenary exercise of their powers. The men 
obstinately refuse to arbitrate, and say that they will submit to no 
reduction. Under these circumstances a strike is probably inevitable. 
It is not likely that it will last more than a few days, and it may be 
hoped that the very fact that negotiations for arbitration have been 
in progress will facilitate some amicable arrangement in the imme- 
diate future. Nor, though for the present a collision has been 
averted, is the outlook among the engineers much more satisfactory. 
If Mr. Sidney Smith had been anxious to expose the futility of the 
pleas on which the reversion to the ten-hours system is defended, he 
could not have done so more effectively than in the circular written 
by him on behalf of the employers. It is no exaggeration to say, 
and, indeed, Mr. Burnett has conclusively demonstrated the fact in 
one of the most temperate and most severely logical documents 
ever penned, that almost every argument contained in this extra- 
ordinary statement recoiled upon its author, while the rest of them 
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were really irrelevant to the main issue. These are blunders which 
have placed a powerful weapon in the hands of the workmen, and it 
is only by the exercise of their discretion that a disastrous struggle 
can be avoided. 

Birmingham is the scene of a political difference which, thanks 
to the action taken by those who originally provoked it, threatens to 
become disagreeably complicated. It is insisted by one party, and 
it is not denied by the other, that there was an organized attempt to 
break up a meeting. Two or three batches of well-dressed young men, 
amounting in numbers from. fifty to one hundred and fifty persons, 
were turned out by the police. There still remained upwards of six 
thousand people in the building, and of these three hundred manifested 
their dissent from the resolution by holding up their hands, the 
fact being thus patent that only those who had come with a 
preconceived determination to disturb the meeting had been 
ejected. <A clear issue then presented itself, whether the chairman 
of any public meeting may legally employ the police to keep order 
by excluding persons present only for the purpose of making a 
disturbance. If the law be powerless to repress this kind of 
organized riot, one of two things will happen: either public meet- 
ings will have to be altogether abandoned, as was practically the 
case at the recent election in Bristol, or the sufferers from these 
disturbances will take the law into their own hands, and we may 
yot have to regret serious personal injury, or even loss of life. The 
conduct of public meetings in England has long presented a most un- 
favourable contrast to similar proceedings in France and America. 
In the latter country, which is sometimes represented as the home 
of lawless disorder and rowdyism, the disturbance of a public meet- 
ing is almost unknown. <Any attempt to prevent the speakers of 
either party from being fairly heard, would be indignantly resented 
by the mass of the electors, and would involve the loss of thousands 
of votes to the offending party. In England, on the other hand, 
there are many of our large towns in which no open meeting has 
been held for years. Such a result is an exceedingly unsatisfactory 
outcome of our vaunted liberties, and a strange comment on the 
utterly undeserved adulation with which Englishmen are accustomed 
to flatter themselves on their invariable love of fair play, free speech, 
and willingness to hear both sides. 


January 25, 1879. 












